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Nation-Wide Availability 


TEXACO DIESEL FUELS 


Check these two important advantages in using 
Texaco Diesel Fuels: 


First: You can get the Texaco Diesel Fuels you 
need through any one of more than 100 tank car 
loading plants strategically located throughout 
the United States. 


Second: There is a complete line of 
Texaco Diesel Fuels —for all sizes, types 
and makes of diesel engines, whether used 
in locomotives, maintenance-of-way 

or construction equipment. 

Texaco Systematic Engineering Service — 
available in all 48 States — will gladly 
help you select the proper fuels, as well 
as lubricants, for your diesel engines. 


Just call the nearest Railway Sales Office 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta. 

The Texas Company, Railway 

Sales Division, 135 East 42nd 

Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Railroad Lubricants Gas 


AND SYSTEMATIC ENGINEERING SERVICE 


















You get em fast from Bethlehem 


I 


Whether you need spikes, track bolts, frog bolts or switch 
bolts, you can count on getting the styles and sizes you want 
—and getting them fast—when you order from Bethlehem. 
We keep huge stocks of railway fasteners on hand for quick 
delivery. And we can produce large quantities of non-stock 
items on short notice. 

And that’s not all. Bethlehem also makes a complete line 
of screw spikes, timber bolts and car bolts, as well as “spe- 
cials’’ for use in bridges and trestles—in fact, just about every- 


thing in fasteners. Call us about your bolting requirements. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 


Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
sETHUEHEy 
BETHLEHEM STEEL fii 
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of Wrought Iron Pipe trims corrosion costs 


at Pennsy’s Conway Yard 


Classification calls for split-second timing. Efficiency. Economy. 
Dependable piping material. Wrought iron pipe, for instance. 

In this instance, it’s the car retarder system at Pennsy’s 

modern new Conway yard near Pittsburgh, where 168 tons of 
wrought iron air line piping flag down corrosion. 

Wrought iron’s unique structure of glasslike iron silicate fibers 
discourages pitting, eliminates excessive corrosion costs. 

We’ ve spelled out the whole story in Wrought Iron for Railroads. 
Write for your copy. A. M. Byers Company, 

Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


BYERS Wrought Iron Tubular and Hot Rolled Products 


Corrosion costs you more than Wrought Iron 
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We need fast action, Loomis tells Senators 
Unless Congress acts quickly in the “deteriorating railroad situa- 
tion,” the threat of receivership must be faced, he says. He sees 
bankruptey more likely than federalization. The AAR president 
is followed initially by four railroad presidents: Symes, Macfar- 
lane, DeButts and Perlman. 


Staff report to management 


This issue features the Railway Age annual review and outlook 
—articles looking ahead into 1958 and a complete report on 1957 
operations. Highlights on the issue are covered below. 


Where the business is and where to aim for more 


That outlines the big job ahead for railroad rate research. Target 
for today’s studies is to develop rates to boost tonnage and 
revenues. Rates must be worked up in relation to the costs of the 
most efficient competition—and such studies can turn up traffic 
the railroads would be better off without—traffic they’re not 
geared to handle profitably. 


Railroads vie with Sputnik in Congress 


Despite the chance to tell their story in current Senate hearings 
—which they will do well—railroads aren’t apt to get much help 
from Washington this year. Some tax relief is a possibility, but 
even this may be blocked by defense and other budget needs. 


Signaling will pay its own way in 1958 
Whether traffic is good or bad, signal installation projects should 
continue to get priority in railroad spending this year. Since sav- 
ings offset costs, roads can’t afford not to push ahead with CTC, 
electronic yards and similar projects. 


New ideas spur communications 
High speed car reporting systems are growing. Stepped-up radio 
usage makes train and yard contacts easier, more dependable. 
Microwave expansion is being pushed, while use of carrier keeps 
pace in today’s lively communications picture. 


Fuel, power developments get new attention 
The search for new locomotive fuels continues, with the possi- 
bility of an important new development this year. Diesels roll 
most of today’s traffic but gas-turbines are watched as they ac- 
quire a service record. Nuclear power is held unlikely under 
present thinking—though it could pave the way toward future 
electrification. 


Can electrification pay for you? 
Many factors keep focusing railroad attention on the feasibility 
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THE JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER 


Note the direction of the tamping 
bars which assures perfect consoli- 
dation of the ballast in the vital 
load-bearing zone directly beneath 
the rail. 


JACKSON VIiBRAT 


wo 


Ll ee 


Only the Best is good enough! 


Anything less in tamping equipment means higher than necessary 
production costs . .. greater frequency of recurrent costs, and track less resilient 


and smooth-riding than it might be. 


y) 
Check. Uh IAC tacts . THE JACKSON TRACK 


MAINTAINER is the only machine in its category that provides maximum 
ballast compaction uniformly under each tie . . . and concentrated directly 
under the rail . . . a homogeneously consolidated tie bed that runs-continuously 
from the outer end of the tie to the specified distance inside the rail. 

Only a JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER, with its powerful, high frequency 
vibration can produce such a large area, long-lasting track bearing in any lift 
from O to highest practical limits, and in ballast of any size or condition! 

These FACTS, confirmed by users of a great majority of the leading roads, 
account for the tremendous preference shown for this machine. 


HYDRAULIC LIFTING JACKS, as shown above, are now available 

as an accessory to the 1958 JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER for efficient 

spot tamping at unprecedented low cost. This accessory, in complete kit form, is 
also available for 1957 and earlier models. Write or phone for complete details. 


OrRS, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 





Week at a 
Glance con 


Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, eleven months 

1957 $9,666,631,198 

1956. 9,674,662,959 
Operating expenses, eleven months 

1957 $7,543,886,467 

1956 7,413,175,457 
Taxes, eleven months 

1957 $1,011,020,756 

1956 1,046,585,941 
Net railway operating income, eleven months 

1957. ; $863,352,199 

1956... cOvws ewes eee 
Net income estimated, eleven months 

1957 $661,000,000 

1956 784,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

January 13, 1958 66.57 

January 15, 1957 95.98 
Carloadings revenue freight 

One week, 1958 471,749 

One week, 1957 561,201 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended Jan. 4, 1958 96,496 

Wk. ended Jan. 5, 1957 11,979 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Jan. 4, 1958 20 

Wk. ended Jan. 5, 1957 634 
Freight cars on order 

December 1, 1957 59,194 

December 1, 1956 119,626 
Freight cars delivered 

Eleven months, 1957 ... 92,891 

Eleven months, 1956 ... 59,820 


Advertising Sales Department 
Duane C. Salisbury —vice-president, director of soles 


New York 7, N. Y., 30 Church st., WOrth 4-3060 
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J. Gatenby 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-4455 
H. H. Melville—vice-president; C. J. Fisher; H. M. 
Blunt 

Philadelphia, Po. (Jericho Manor, Jenkintown, Po. 
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W. E. Glasby—district manager 
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Georg J. Linder, Continental European Representative 


Subscription to railroad employees only in 
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one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 50c, except special 
issues. Concerning subscriptions write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7 
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of electrification. Coming soon: a new chart to show the potentiais 
of electricification on any railroad. Improved rail adhesion will 
be a big step ahead in 1958. 


More mechanication for M/W work 


Railroads plan to spend more for maintenance-of-way work 
equipment in ’58. The variety and perfection of tools available for 
track forces grows steadily—offering new potentials in savings. 
Maintenance budgets over-all will be trimmed this year. 


The freight car dilemma 
Acknowledged need today is something like 85,000 new freight 
cars a year. But the big problem, money, continues. If railroads 
could agree on design, then regularize buying in large lots, they 
could trim unit costs. One perennial headache certain to carry 
over into the coming year is how to improve the hotbox situation. 


1958 buying hinges on traffic 
There are good reasons to expect a business resurgence after 
mid-year—and if so the railroads will show a parallel pickup. 
Meanwhile, upward cost trends compel railroads to spend to save 
and the present living off inventory will be reversed fast with 
any boost in carloadings. 


Highlights of 1957 
AAR Vice-President J. Elmer Monroe sums up problems and 
progress of the industry during the past 12 months. This two- 
page rundown opens a 14-page special feature in which Mr. 
Monroe reviews all aspects of ... 


1957 Railway Operations 
Traffic trends, rate and fare changes, employment, financial re- 
sults, capital spending and purchases, equipment changes, operat- 
ing efficiency—all this, and more, is spelled out in this first 
comprehensive story on what happened in 1957. Mr. Monroe 
illustrates his reports with charts and tables——must reading 
for every railroad officer and supervisor. 


Statistical review of 1957 
Twenty tables of statistics provide a quick look at railroad activity 
last year—cash position, purchases and installations of all kinds, 
and a complete list of construction projects. These are pages to 
keep and use during coming months. An exclusive Railway Age 
service to the industry. 


The Action Page—’58 can be a big year—if we sell 
The railroads have to become completely commercial. With a good 
product at a good price and a step-up in sales zeal and skill, they 
can stem the trend of traffic erosion. And this same salesmanship 
can be applied to the industry’s campaign against political in- 
equities. 











CLEANER, LONGER LASTING 


Esso Diol RD crankease oils meet the need of modern 
diesels for very effective and economical detergent lubricants 
that will provide maximum protection for sensitive engine parts. 
Even after the most severe freight or passenger operation, 
engines using Diol RD are exceptionally clean. They show a minimum 
of carbon deposits in the piston ring zone... very little lacquer or varnish 
on piston skirts and exhaust valve stems. And Diol RD oils effectively prevent 


corrosion of the silver wrist pin bushings or alloy bearings. 


The good oxidation stability of the base stock in Diol RD oils is bolstered by the detergent- 


inhibitor additive used. Result: greater mileage between oil changes, with consequent lower 


costs. For data or technical assistance call your local Esso office or contact: Esso Standard Oil Co., 


Railroad Sales Division, 15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N.. ¥. perfected by research... proved in performance 


DIOL RD Esso) 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 
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We Need Fast Action—Loomis 


Failure of Congress to act may lead to receiverships, AAR president tells 
Senate hearing. He sees that as more likely than government ownership if 


THE RAILWAY WEEK 


Congress makes no move to alleviate “deteriorating railroad situation.” 





Widespread railroad receiverships will 
come unless Congress takes action to alle- 
viate the plight of the industry. 

his warning was implicit in the response 
of AAR President Daniel P. Loomis to a 
question at the January 13 opening session 
of the Senate hearing on the “deteriorat- 
ing railroad situation and its effect on the 
national transportation picture.” 

The hearing opened under standing- 
room-only conditions in one of the larger 
Senate hearing rooms. The inquiry is a 
project of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s Surface Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee, which is headed by 
Senator Smathers, Democrat of Florida. 

Senator Smathers was the questioner 
who asked Mr. Loomis if failure of Con- 
gress to act would mean that railroads 
generally would face receivership or the 
prospect of being taken over by the gov- 
ernment. The AAR president gave an af- 
firmative answer, adding that receiverships 
would be more likely than government 
ownership. 

Previously, Senator Smathers had 
opened the hearing with a brief statement 
which referred to “ominous statistics.” 
They pointed up the need, he said, for 
Congressional study “if we are to keep 
the railroads alive and out of government 
ownership.” 

Mr. Loomis was the first witness at the 
hearing. He was followed by Presidents 
J. M. Symes of the Pennsylvania, R. S. 
Macfarlane of the Northern Pacific, H. A. 
DeButts of the Southern, and A. E. Perl- 
man of the New York Central. Some 20 
other railroad presidents were scheduled 
to testify at sessions held subsequent to 
this issue’s press time. 

Members of the subcommittee, in addi- 
tion to Chairman Smathers, are Senators 
Lausche of Ohio, Yarborough of Texas, 
Democrats; Schoeppel of Kansas and Pur- 
tell of Connecticut, Republicans. Several 
other members of the parent committee 
were also on hand for the hearing’s open- 
ing sessions. These included the chairman, 
Senator Magnuson, Democrat of Wash- 
ington, and the ranking minority member 
and former chairman, Senator Bricker, 
Republican of Ohio. 
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Symes urges transport post in Cabinet. 


Mr. Loomis, as he put it, did not under- 
take to present the entire legislative pro- 
gram of the railroad industry. He made 
a “few suggestions susceptible of prompt 
consideration by the congress.” They are 
these: 

1. Remove special restrictions that have 
been imposed upon entry of railroads into 
motor and water transportation and upon 
entry of any surface carrier into air trans- 
portation. 

2. Allow increased freedom in making 
competitive rates as between different 
forms of transport so each mode will find 
its economic place. 

3. Sharpen the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s definition of private carriage to 
correct “abuses by pseudo-private carriage 
that is actually for-hire transportation.” 

4. Limit the scope of the act’s so-called 





More than 3,500 miles of Chesapeake & 
Ohio track was inspected in a recent tour 
of the system. Focal point of the checkup 
was the recording device at left where an 
operator watches pens charting roadbed 
variations. Impetus for chart comes from 
a delicately balanced center truck on the 
inspection car (right). C&O Vice-Presi- 


C&O Rail Check Car Keeps ‘em Rolling—Smooth 


agricultural commodity exemptions. 

5. Give the ICC jurisdiction in the field 
of discontinuance or consolidation of train 
service and stations. 

6. Repeal the federal excise taxes on 
amounts paid for for-hire transportation. 

7. Provide equitable and realistic tax 
treatment for the retirement and replace- 
ment of railroad facilities by: (A) elimi- 
nating the adjustment for past accrued 
depreciation which was made some 15 
years ago when railroads converted from 
retirement to depreciation accounting for 
fixed facilities; (B) permitting accumula- 
tion of a construction reserve fund to be 
used for acquisition of rolling stock or 
other facilities or for reduction of debt 
incurred for such acquisitions; (C) fixing 
a maximum depreciable life of 20 years 
for all railroad property. MORE & 





dent-Operations M. I. Dunn, standing, and 
T. F. Burris, chief engineer, look over the 
device which was designed and built by 
the railroad. Following tour, prizes of up 
to $50 were awarded to track supervisors 
and foremen whose sections of roadbed 
showed most improvement from a check 
a year ago. 













8. Impose adequate charges for the use 
of publicly provided transportation facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Loomis also expressed hope that 
Congress will refrain from enacting legisla- 
tion that would “impose unnecessary and 
unjustifiable burdens or controls upon rail- 
roads in the conduct of their business.” 
He had in mind pending bills of the 
“make-work” type and proposals to 
liberalize the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

“Many of the most important and most 
vexing problems confronting the railroads 
today stem directly from governmental 


transportation policies,” the AAR president 
declared. In response to questions from 
committee members, he said railroads are 
not presently as bad off as they were in 
the depression period of the ‘thirties. He 
added, however, that their situation has 
been deteriorating more than those of 
other forms of transportation and industry 
generally. 

Mr. Loomis was also asked if he were 
opposed to having the government subsi- 
dize the purchase of carrier equipment. 
He replied that he would prefer not to 
state a position without giving the matter 
some study. 





Watching Washington with water Taf 


e@ $300 MILLION LOSS may hit the railroad retirement account. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s budget message recommends recovery of that amount. 
It is the estimated total of government overpayments under the military- 
service-credits plan. That plan charges the government with the cost of 
including the time a railroader spent in military service as a factor in cal- 
culating his retirement benefits. The President wants this government con- 


tribution on the pay-as-you-go basis. 


@ FAR FROM SOUND on an actuarial basis is what the President says 
of the railroad retirement system generally. To correct the “inadequate 


long-term financing,” he recommends, as he has before, that Congress in- 
crease payroll taxes supporting the system. These are levies of 122% on 
individual wages up to $350 a month. Half is paid by the railroads and 
half by their employees. 


@ PROMOTION OF AVIATION gets more costly. The President’s 
budget for fiscal 1959 proposes expenditures of more than $400 million 
for operation, maintenance and extension of the federal airways system. 
This would be an increase of about $100 above like outlays for the current 


fiscal year. 


e@ FIRST USER-CHARGE STEPS in the aviation field are other Presi- 
dential recommendations. He proposes that a tax of 3% cents per gallon 
be levied on jet fuels, and that federal taxes on aviation gasoline be increased 
to that amount. They are now 2 cents per gallon. The President would 
then build both levies up to 6% cents per gallon by yearly increases of 


three-fourths of a cent. 


e@ HAZARDS OF AIR TRAVEL in 1957 appear to have been nearly 
twice as great as those of travel by rail. The Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration has estimated that last year’s fatality rate of regularly scheduled 
domestic air lines was 0.1 passenger deaths per 100 million passenger- 
miles. Raiiroad rate for the year’s first 11 months was about 0.06. Accidents 
of December were not expected to change it much. 


e WISDOM OF CAR-SHORTAGE REPORTING is being questioned 
by some railroaders. They point out that carloading figures give the public 
all necessary information as to trend of traffic. They see shortage figures 
as showing only railroad deficiencies. And they ask what other industry 
regularly issues reports which serve no purpose but to confess shortcomings. 


e@ NOW IS A GOOD TIME to end publication of the AAR reports. 
Shortages haven’t been news for several weeks. They averaged only 20 cars 
per day for the week ended January 4. Surpluses averaged 96,496 cars. 
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President Symes of the PRR presented 
a 19-point program, which included all 
proposals made by Mr. Loomis. Among 
the PRR president’s additional recom- 
mendations is his call for favorable action 
on the Symes plan, which has the backing 
of eastern roads generally. It proposes 
creation of a federal agency to acquire 
locomotives and cars and lease them to 
the railroads “at rentals sufficient to pay 
back the full cost of the equipment and 
a small profit to the government.” 

Mr. Symes’ other recommendations are 
these: 

@ Appoint a Secretary of Transporta- 
tion as a member of the President’s 
cabinet. 

@ Help the railroads to maintain com- 
muter service by subsidies and tax con- 
cessions where necessary. 

@ Direct the Post Office Department 
and the ICC to allow the railroads the 
full cost of carrying the mails, plus a 
reasonable profit. 

@ Limit parcel post service to “very 
small packages,” or arrange for the Post 
Office to take over the Railway Express 
Agency, thus eliminating “costly duplica- 
tion of service.” 

@ Relieve the railroads from unfair 
state and local taxes, since competing 
forms of transportation enjoy the use of 
tax-free facilities. 

@ Encourage and expedite the consoli- 
dation of railroads into “fewer and more 
efficient systems where it would benefit 
the public interest.” 

@ Relieve railroads of responsibility to 
pay for highway safety devices, such as 
projects for elimination or protection of 
grade crossings. 

Mr. Symes advocated his program as 
one which “could put the American rail- 
road industry back on its feet and shorten 
the current business recession.” He warned 
that the alternative “could very well be 
ultimate government operation of the rail- 
roads and other transportation.” 

To stress the urgency of the situation, 
Mr. Symes cited figures pointing up the 
plight of the PRR. That, he said, was no 
exception but “indicative of the industry 
situation, particularly in eastern territory.” 
He said indications are that PRR will 
operate at a deficit of about $5,000,000 
this year. And this forecast includes plans 
to lay off additional employees, discontinue 
heavy repair work on freight and passenger 
cars, and severely cut rail and tie renewal 
programs. 

Questioning by senators brought out Mr. 
Symes’ view that goverament should cease 
subsidizing railroac! competitors or give 
like aid to the railroads. He emphasized, 
however, that he was not advocating sub- 
sidies for the railroads. He preferred the 
alternative of imposing adequate user 
charges on agencies operating on publicly 
provided facilities. 

President Macfarlane of NP argued 
especially for repeal of the freight tax. 
He noted how it aggravates the freight 
disadvantage of long-haul shippers. And 
(Continued on page 125) 
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railroad progress is cast in steel.... 


General Stee/ one-piece cast stee/ underframes for 
depressed center cars are designed to AAR requirements 
with low platform heights permitting higher loads 

Fully spring-borne Commonwealth equalized trucks 


specially designed for high capacity cars 





A complete range of sizes from 70-ton to 250-ton capacities are avai/lab/e. 


—_ aoe Creating ‘‘ideas in cast steel’’ to meet the needs of the 
70.90 railroad industry! For more than 50 years this has been 
noe wane the never changing goal of General Steel Castings. 


ee Sas ee Meeting a railroad need, Commonwealth products are 


125-140 t planned and designed to insure a sound economic pur- 
. — chase. For, like General Steel, railroads and other industry 
must look ahead with long-term operations in mind. 





Commonwealth products, with their great strength, low 
150-200 tons maintenance and unsurpassed record of performance, 
are truly an investment for your profit...now and in 


—— ee eres. 


250 tons 


GHNERAL STHEEL CASTINGS 


i fi 7 3 : A. 

















Safest and Savingest 


Passenger Car Brake 


The efficiency of passenger car brakes—their ability to make the shortest stops, safely, 
and without wheel damage—is, naturally, the first consideration in an industry not 
only devoted to safety, but also with an unparalleled record for safety. 


It is significant, then, that a vast majority of all new passenger cars, regardless 
of who builds them, are being equipped with Budd disc brakes. 


This also happens to be the most economical method of braking passenger trains. 
Here are figures compiled from railroad experience and accounting, of the savings in 
wheel life and brake shoe life alone, over wheel tread brakes, with cast iron shoes, 

on a well-known passenger run. 


With BUDD With Composition 
Disc Brakes Tread Shoes 


Wheel Mileage (per turning)... . 240,000 mi. 133,000 mi. 

OO EO es er ee ee 90.000 mi. 38,095 mi. 

*Wheel Savings percaryear .... $1,057.36 $534.00 
Brake Shoe Savings percaryear . . 1,360.17 867.66 


Total savings percaryear..... $2,417.53 $1,401.66 


Here is an opportunity for the most direct of comparisons, for all figures are 
developed from experience with equipment in the same trains in identical service 
under the same conditions. 


The Budd disc brake savings cited do not take into account the additional 
savings provided by reduced maintenance through simplified design, greater car 
availability, and the reduction in weight of 2,000 pounds per car with corresponding 
reduction in required tractive effort. 


THE BUDD COMPANY, Philadelphia 15. 


> 44 
ADU 


* Wheel savings included in these figures are based on 
wheel charges specified by the A.A.R. Code of Rules for 
the Interchange of Traffic, effective January 1, 1957. 
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_..is the BIG job for research in 58 


Pregnant with all manner of possibili- 
ties for prompting railroad prosperity— 
that’s what may be said of the two above 
charts. They typify 1957’s major innova- 
tion in joint market research activity un- 
der the direction of chief traffic officers in 
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two of the nation’s three territories—-the 
West and East. 

In these two territories market research 
organizations were established late in the 
year—to compare existing railroad rate 
structures with relative movement costs 


by rail, and by rival transport agencies; 
and to find out what tonnage is moving 
how—and why. As a result of these 
studies, the economic analysts will be able 
to recommend, to practical rate men and 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Why UNION PACIFIC uses 
2.000 _ of UNION C.T.C. 
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Map of the Union Pacific showing 
UNION C.T.C. installations in red. 
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Annual Reports 
show consistent program 
of improvement with 
UNION C.T.C. 








Since 1943, the Union Pacific has main- 
tained a continuing program of im- 
provement with UNION Centralized 
Traffic Control. Their total C.T.C. 
mileage—2,000 track miles—is one of 
the largest in the country, and is con- 
tinuing to grow with the 228 miles of 
C.T.C. now under construction between 
Huntington, Oregon, and Glenns Ferry, 
Idaho. This modernization program 
has helped the Union Pacific get maxi- 
mum capacity out of every track at the 
highest operating efficiency. 
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IT IS ECONOMICAL. C.T.C. makes possible single-track 
operations over long stretches of the Union Pacific’s 
routes, eliminating the need for double track. This re- 
sults in substantial economies in maintenance and tax 
costs. It also permits more efficient use of existing 
equipment. 


FREIGHT MOVES FASTER. Because it’s possible with C.T.C. 
to have “rolling meets,” all trains get through faster. 
This is particularly important in mountainous or hilly 
terrain where any slowdown of heavy freight requires 
substantially more fuel to build up speed again. 
OPERATION IS MORE FLEXIBLE. C.T.C. makes it possible 
to adjust to sudden increases in the flow of traffic. Trains 
can be re-routed on Union Pacific lines with no ap- 
preciable interference with normal operations. 


SCHEDULES ARE MORE RELIABLE. C.T.C. has made it pos- 
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sible to maintain reliable and consistent schedules that 
build customer good will. Many hours have been cut 
from former coast-to-Chicago schedules. 


TRAIN LOCATIONS ARE ACCURATELY KNOWN. C.T.C 
makes it possible for the dispatcher to know at all times 
where every train in his system is located. This permits 
much more efficient scheduling of trains out of classifica- 
tion yards 


BETTER-ENGINEERED TRACK LAYOUTS ARE POSSIBLE. In 
mountainous terrain, there are many engineering prob- 
lems that can be eliminated because of the flexibility in 
layout made possible with C.T.C 

UNION traffic control engineers are ready to help 
analyze the traffic problems for your railroad. Write or 
call our nearest office for the complete story 


NG UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY samme 


NEW YORK...... 


- - PITTSBURGH ............ CHICAGO........... 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 





SOUND BUSINESS IS ALSO SOUND ECONOMICS 


“Failure to develop cost finding as an active management tool . . . during . 

the past 30 years has been the weakest aspect of railroad policy in meeting 
the new competition. . . There is now a considerable body of opinion that optimum 
resource allocation of the economy is to be obtained with incremental cost 
pricing. . . The tendency has been for railroad price adjustments to be aimed 


merely at meeting motor carrier rates . 


play only as a floor below which competitive rail rate adjustments are not 
made.”—Prof. Kent T. Healy to the American Economic Association, December 


1956. 


. . and incremental rail costs come into 








(Continued from page 15) 

traffic executives, changes in rates to make 
them much more attractive to profitable 
tonnage. 

Studies of this kind will take many 
forms—but the above two charts illus- 
trate one fundamental type. The top chart 
shows the tonnage of the commodity be- 
ing studied, by mileage blocks—and how 
the traffic is now being divided between 
railroads and rival agencies of transporta- 
tion. 

The bottom chart 
same commodity, a 
by mileage blocks—of existing railroad 
rates, relative to costs of railroad move- 
ment and costs of truck movement. 

With the information shown in these 
two charts, it becomes simply a problem 
of mathematical calculation for skilled 
analysts to draw a line portraying a re- 
vision in the curve showing railroad rates 
—trates which would considerably increase 
railroad tonnage and net revenue in the 
movement of this particular commodity. 


portrays, for the 


comparison—again 


Information Sources 


Reliable data for the preparation of such 
charts as these are obtainable—but not, 
of course, without a lot of skillful effort. 
The information on rail movement and 
present rail charges can be had from ICC 
waybill cards. Reasonably satisfactory in- 
formation on costs of railroad movement 
is available from the ICC’s cost studies. 
Costs of truck movement have to be esti- 
mated by experts in this field, on the staffs 
of the research organizations. 

The cost estimates used for truck move- 
ment are “optimum costs’”—that is, costs 
of the most efficient operator. There is 
not much use paying attention to rates of 
for-hire trucks in this connection—if rail- 
roads are really going to compete for 
traffic on grounds of relative economy. 
Because for-hire truck rates may be much 
higher than “optimum” costs of truck 
movement. 

If railroads gear themselves to meet, 
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only, the competition of the “average” 
truck or the common carrier—they may 
find that it will be a case of love’s labor 
lost. The private carrier is the ultimate 
competitor—a fellow who usually suffers 
little “return empty” disadvantage. Un- 
less the railroads gear their rate-making 
to the capability of their most efficient 
competitor, they will continue to be in 
jeopardy. No use going into battle with 
bows and arrows—if the attacking army 
has firearms. 

The market researchers will, of course, 
have to collect much of their information 
from shippers and receivers of freight. It 
isn’t just line-haul rates that determine a 
shipper’s selection of a method of trans- 
portation: His choice is determined by 
overall costs (rates, plus incidental costs, 
such as packing) plus convenience. And a 
dollar figure can be put on convenience. 
That is, a shipper will often put up with 
slower service if the monetary saving is 
large enough. 

The researchers will get this kind of 
information from shippers, and will, of 
course, give effect to these considerations 
in their recommendations regarding rates. 
Such data can be evaluated with mathe- 
matical precision by modern analytical 
methods. Given the benefit of some prac- 
tical experience—including a reasonable 
allowance for initial experimental errors— 
capable analysts should be able to design 
a rate structure with assurance that it will 
maximize traffic and earnings. This kind 
of analysis has worked successfully to 
solve pricing problems of other industries, 
and there are no compelling reasons why 
it won’t work for railroads. 

In the initial stages, of course, com- 
promises with the “ideal” rate structure 
will continue to be necessary—to avoid 
ruinously sudden changes in “relation- 
ships.” That is why the market researchers’ 
work, to be practical, is being done—must 
be done—in constant contact with expert 
rate officers. Rome wasn’t built in a day— 
but neither was it built by haphazardly 
laying a brick at a time. Both the gradual 


process, and the over-all plan, are needed 
for satisfactory results. 

Probably, though, the importance of 
“market relationships” is often  over- 
emphasized—because the relationships 
have already been broken by unregulated 
carriers. Competent research can also de- 
termine the degree of importance of rail- 
road rates in determining whether a given 
producer is to stay in business. Shippers 
sometimes may overemphasize the im- 
portance to them of “paper rates”—which 
never move any tonnage. 

Market research of this kind—if pur- 
sued as a continuing policy—can unques- 
tionably improve railroad claims to in- 
creased profitable tonnage. It will also 
draw attention to situations where rail- 
roads are handling traffic at an out-of- 
pocket loss. A dollar of loss that is 
eliminated is just as good a dollar as a 
dollar’s increase in profitable _ traffic. 
Trucks and other transport agencies 
can handle some traffic more economi- 
cally than railroads—and railroad service 
should be priced to let them have it. All 
forms of transport—and the whole trans- 
port industry—will profit from a system 
of rates which channels traffic to the 
agencies best adapted to handle it. 

As rate and market research develops, 
it will discover those “shapes” of existing 
rate progressions which have been most 
successful in holding desirable traffic to 
the rails. If some “shapes” are discovered 
to be especially effective maximizing traf- 
revenue—no reason why such 
shouldn’t be applied to other 


fic and 
“shapes” 
commodities. 

This kind of research will draw a good 
deal of attention to costs of rail movement. 
This attention will have its benefits in the 
operating department, as well as the 
traffic department. 

All other major industries conduct mar- 
ket and cost research—(including com- 
petitor’s costs and prices) with great profit. 
Most of them will tell you they couldn’t 
get along without it. But this railroad 
market research goes beyond, even, that 
carried out in other industries—because 
these railroad projects are joint, carried 
out by regional cooperation. 

There is, of course, a large field for 
market and cost research by individual 
railroads—a field not too thoroughly culti- 
vated as yet, but it’s coming. Much of 
the research can, however, profitably be 
done cooperatively by the railroads— 
eliminating needless duplication of effort 
and expense. 

The year 1957—and, indeed, the entire 
post-war period—has witnessed no_ hap- 
pening in the railroad industry likely to be 
of greater long-run value to it than the 
initiation of comprehensive analysis of 
markets and costs. 
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A RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD FOR 
MORE THAN 30 YEARS 


Whether for Conventional Hanging 
or for UNIT TRUCKS Davis Solid 
Truss Brake Beams are DECISIVELY 
SUPERIOR. 





A.A.R. Approved 
No. 18 
Certificate No. 50 


SOLID TRUSS 
BRAKE BEAMS 


. a —— : 


ANY PART RENEWABLE 
Without Disturbing the Truss! 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


@ One piece FORGED truss 
e No Threaded Rods 


e@ Interchangeable Right and Left Brake Heads Are Easily 
Applied without Dismantling Truss 


DAVIS 


BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 


Plant and General Office—Johnstown, Pa. 
Boston * Chicago « Cleveland 
Richmond « St, Louis * San Francisco 
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THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 





230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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SAFETY 


VALVES 


LOW COST RESERVOIR SAFETY VALVES 


Low initial cost does not necessarily mean low overall 
cost. By the time installation and maintenance costs are added 
up, many a “bargain” valve turns out to be something far 
from low cost. The J-1 main reservoir safety valve is low cost 
all the way . . . low initial cost . . . low installation cost .. . 


low maintenance cost. 


In the atmosphere of compressed air and oil vapors com- 
mon in diesel-electric locomotives, the J-1 safety valve is not 
subject to galling and sticking caused by deposits as are other 
valves. The most economical reservoir safety valve you can 
specify for new equipment, The New York Air Brake Com- 
pany’s J-1 safety valve is also the best for replacement part 
application. The wide range of pressure settings (85 psi to 
225 psi) makes the J-1 easily adaptable to the requirements 
of equipment already in service on your road. 
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Railway Outlook 





By WALTER J. TAFT 
Washington Editor 





| see the Senate hearings as the best break the railroads 
will get in the present session in Congress. They will use this 
opportunity to state their case well—but no important legis- 
lation is apt to result. If there is any, it will probably be of 


the tax-relief variety. 











Senate Hearing Opens as... 






RRs Vie with Sputnik in Congress 


The Senate hearing on the “deterio- 
rating railroad situation” is generally ex- 
pected to be the top Congressional devel- 
opment of interest to the railroads this 
year. As the hearing got started last week 
the railroads were making full use of the 
opportunity to put their story on the rec- 
ord. 

Daniel P. Loomis, president of the 
AAR, opened a comprehensive presenta- 
tion for the industry before the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Action in the White House 


These sessions closely followed action at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue—at 
the White House, where the railroads have 
been telling their story. A group of nine 
top rail executives went there last month 
for a conference with Administration offi- 
cials headed by Sherman Adams, assistant 
to the President. 

A return visit with hopes for an audi- 
ence with President Eisenhower is ex- 
pected. 

There was no announcement on what 
was discussed at last month’s White House 
meeting. But the industry leaders would 
naturally have emphasized the phases of 
the railroads’ program on which the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the government might 
help. Discussions on that basis might have 
ranged from user charges and the Treas- 
ury’s attitude toward tax relief, to the Post 
Office’s prolonged three-cent-air-mail “‘ex- 
periment” and government agency inter- 
vention to oppose railroad rate petitions 
before the ICC. 

Railroad presentations to the Senate 
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subcommittee were expected to press again 
for several items they sought in vain last 
year plus a few more of priority nature: 

@ Freedom to operate other forms of 
transportation; 

@ Imposition of user charges on public 
facilities; 

@ Revision of the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s definition of private carriage; 

@ Tightening of the act’s so-called agri- 
cultural exemptions; 

@ Authority for the ICC to override 
state agencies on some abandonments. 


Sputnik and Politics 


Aside from the chance to be heard, 
though, the railroads can expect to get 
little out of Congress. Some proposals for 
tax relief might be enacted but the rail- 
roads’ major objectives in the regulatory 
field—more rate-making freedom and the 
right to operate other modes of transport 

are controversial. 

They will be opposed by the ICC and 
fought by their competitors, especially the 
trucking industry. 

Prospects for such legislation are fur- 
ther dimmed by Congressional preoccupa- 
tion with defense. Sputnik made it certain 
that much attention will be given to de- 
fense legislation and spending. Besides, 
this is an election year, and the principal 
business of the session is sure to become 
politics. Especially so with Congress and 
the Administration controlled by opposing 
political parties. 


What the RRs Got 


Congress made something of a record 
for transport legislation last year, general- 


ly on non-controversial matters. Railroads 
got a change in the Fourth Section, per- 
mitting carriers with indirect routes be- 
tween competitive points to meet charges 
of like carriers with more direct routes— 
without specific ICC authorization. 

Other enactments of railroad interest 
included the amendment requiring the 
government to file Section 22 quotations 
with the ICC for publication. Also, the 
Section 20b amendment which added 
provisions under which controlled or con- 
trolling stockholders can vote on a railroad 
revamp plan. Another Congressional ac- 
tion raised the fines for railroad violations 
of the Safety Appliance, Hours of Service, 
and Locomotive Inspection acts. 


What They Didn’‘t Get 


What the railroads didn’t get was the 
cream at the top of their 1957 legislative 
program: repeal of the excise taxes on for- 
hire transportation, the rate-freedom pro- 
posal, and an undertaking to eliminate the 
adjustment for past accrued depreciation. 
[This last was made some 15 years ago 
with conversion from retirement to de- 


preciation accounting. 
What They’re After Now 


Railroads and other transport agencies, 
backed by the ICC, shippers and other 
interests, have made a good case on Cap- 
itol Hill for repeal of the excise taxes. 
They’ve driven home the point that the 
3% levy on freight charges is unfair. 

But the revenue considerations are still 
to the fore. With defense spending on the 
upgrade, Congress is reluctant to cut off 
any source of money. If anything is done 
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here, it will perhaps be on the one-one-one 
plan: repeal of the tax over three years, 
one per cent a year. There’s no expecta- 
tion the 10% tax on passenger fares will 
be changed. 

Well-informed men _ entertain hope 
(somewhat fainter than on the tax relief 
proposals) that the private carriage defini- 
tion will be toughened up and agricultural 
exemptions will be tightened up to offset 
the broadening effect of recent court de- 
cisions. But there’s sure to be vigorous 
opposition on both counts. 

The rate-freedom program and the bid 
for greater latitude to engage in other 
forms of transportation aren’t viewed with 
much optimism at all, though. 

President Eisenhower’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee fostered the rate-freedom program. 
It’s designed to end the ICC’s fair-share- 
of-the-traffic approach to rate cases by 
prohibiting consideration of the effect the 
proposed rates would have on other trans- 
port modes. Truckers and motor carriers 
have assailed this recommendation all 
along, and the commission has opposed it. 

Such programs take several 
years to get through Congress—but many 
eventually do get passed. That was the 
case with repeal of the land-grant rates, 
and with the Bulwinkle Act which gave 
anti-trust immunity to carrier rate proce- 
dures approved by the ICC. The bid for 
freedom to offer non-railroad transport 
services seems to be in a similar setting. 
So it looks like a long pull. 

The ICC could now give the railroads 
more competitive rate-making freedom. 
The commission doesn’t seem so disposed 
—yet, positions have been known to shift. 

The ability of one form of transporta- 
tion to offer lower rates than others was 
recently held by the Supreme Court to be 
an “inherent advantage” that the com- 
mission must recognize. It may also be 
recalled that agitation for laws to assure 
prompt railroad rate increases as costs 
rose did not produce legislation—but the 
“time lag” in general rate cases has been 
pretty well eliminated by the ICC. 

Non-rail service—Railroad entry into 
other fields of transport also was reviewed 
by the high court when it upheld the com- 
mission’s grant of truck-operating rights to 
a Rock Island subsidiary without tie-to- 
rails restrictions. 


usually 


The ICC had emphasized, however, that 
this case was an exception and did not 
abrogate the tie-to-rails policy. So any real 
easing of the restriction must await legis- 
lation—and it’s possible the commission 
would join truckers in opposition. Some 
commissioners’ statements indicate most 
of them prefer to see integrated transport 
develop via railroad-trucker through-route, 
joint-rate agreements. 

Advice on this subject was voiced 
recently by Jervis Langdon, Jr., Baltimore 
& Ohio general counsel—an authority on 
rail-truck competition. He said: 

“The temper of Congress has been 
against common control of competing 
forms of transportation, and this may be 
hard to change. But that does not bar in- 
tegrated services. The principal concern of 
the railroads will be that they—and not 
the competing forms—provide those parts 
of the through service where rail service is 
more efficient. If the railroads can be 
adamant on this point, their future in a 
general integration of services would seem 
to be reasonably sure.” 

ICC authority to override state bodies 
in service-abandonment cases is now be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The case involves 
discontinuance of a New Jersey & New 
York train and challenges the ICC’s stand 
that it lacks power to override. Legislation 
on matters like this is traditionally opposed 
by the states—and Congressmen try to do 
what they can for the folks back home. 

The Bureau of the Budget has asked the 
ICC and other federal agencies concerned 
with transport matters to prepare legis- 
lative proposals for user charges on public 
facilities. The proposals are due at the 
bureau February 1. But what a Demo- 
cratic Congress will do with such an Ad- 
ministration program—if it’s ever sub- 
mitted—is conjectural. 

Railroads will also seek—and may get 
—favorable action on a proposal to eli- 
minate the capital write-off involved in the 
adjustment for past depreciation. The ef- 
fect of the adjustment was to reduce by 
30% the capital base for figuring depre- 
ciation on the property involved. Allow- 
able depreciation charges are trimmed 
accordingly. The Bureau of Internal Re- 
venue has indicated willingness to accept 
this proposal—giving it a good chance for 
Congressional adoption. 











There is only one real and permanent salvation for the American railroad 
industry. That is for the government to join the rising tide of public opinion in 
recognizing that railroads must be allowed to earn their way as a self-supporting, 
free-enterprise service to the public, to the economy, and to the national safety. 
Once that is done, provided it is done soon, there will be no more “railroad 
problem”. . . There must be a moratorium on legislation which would add to the 
burdens of cost and regulatory inequities now borne by the railroads.—James M. 
Symes, PRR president, on “the deteriorating railroad situation”. 








New tax-relief recommendations ex- 
pected would permit the railroads to 
accumulate a construction reserve fund 
and fix a maximum depreciable life of 20 
years for all railroad property. Amounts 
deposited in the reserve would be de- 
ductible in income tax computations. 

The deposits would be used for such 
things as acquisition of rolling stock or 
other facilities or to reduce the debt in- 
curred in such purchases. Unless used 
within five years, funds in the reserve 
would be taxable at the rate applicable to 
the year in which they were deposited. So, 
the railroads consider the idea a plan of 
tax deferral—not forgiveness. 

The 20-year-life plan would reduce the 
disparity in depreciation rates between 
the railroads and their competitors. Pro- 
ponents point out that air and highway 
carriers depreciate equipment in five to 
eight years. 





‘What RRs Will Fight 


What the railroads will oppose in Con- 
gress will be legislation threatening to in- 
crease their. costs or otherwise cramp their 
style. That would include bills to liberalize 
benefit provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance acts. Also, the ICC’s bid for 
authority to make rules for inspection, 
test and maintenance of air brakes. 

The commisison’s annual report re- 
peated this request along with its penalty 
per diem proposal—on which the railroads 
are divided. 

An alternative to the per diem proposal 
was included in the report. It suggests that 
instead of getting penalty per diem pow- 
ers, the commission be authorized to con- 
sider the “earning power or value of the 
use of the vehicle lost to the owner when 
used or appropriated by others.” 

The commission also repeated 14 of 
1957’s other recommendations on which 
Congress took no action. The carryovers 
are more controversial than the nine items 
on which Congress did act last year. 

Three new proposals are contained in 
this year’s report: 

@ Amendment of the Safety Appliance 
Acts to exempt track motor cars and au- 
thorize the commission to prescribe ap- 
pliances and rules for such cars—a result 
of the Supreme Court ruling that a track 
motor car and a push truck coupled to- 
gether are covered by the Appliance Acts. 

@ Amendment of the Elkins Act to 
plug loopholes opened by court decisions; 
and to apply treble-damage forfeiture pro- 
visions to railroads as well as shippers. 

@ Make gross operating revenue, in- 
stead of the number of vehicles owned or 
operated, the basis for determining wheth- 
er a proposed unification of motor car- 
riers is an exempt transaction. 
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CHEVRON FILTER COAT 


FARR COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Callf 
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Farr Co. supplies impingement-type air filters, oiled with Chevron Why Chevron Filter Coat 
Filter Coat, to nearly all major railroads. A leader in air fil- 
tering, Farr has used Chevron Filter Coat (formerly Calol) ex- 
clusively for three years, since product was introduced. 


ups efficiency of air filters 





Farr's Director of Research, S.F. Duncan, recommends gel-structure 
oils like Chevron Filter Coat because they improve filter effici- 
ency. Other users report Chevron Filter Coat increases filtering 
efficiency as much as 50% over oils they previously used. 


P ; : @High wicki bility—qui 
A heated centrifugal oiler of their own design (above) applies oan dank parisien quickly 


Chevron Filter Coat to all Far-Air filters just before they are , : , 

? : ; > ; @Will not drip off screens—gives 
packed for shipment. Filters are immersed in heated oil for 30 full filtering efficiency through 
seconds, then raised and spun at 300 rpm for a minute to remove entire service period 
excess oil. ®Easily applied and cleaned—but 

will not wash off in service 

For More Information about this or other petroleum ®Does not separate, harden, or 

products, or the name of your nearest distributor, change properties in service 


write or call any of the companies listed below. @Non-corrosive to metals 
industrial Lubricants 


TRADEMARK ‘CHEVRON’ AND HEVRON ESIGN REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Franciso 20 STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS, El Paso 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY, Perth Amboy, New Jersey THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, Denver 1, Colorado 
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ARMCO STEEL PRODUCTS... 


Tunneled Armco 
Structure Helps Control Flood Waters 


Armco Liner Plates provide an efficient, low-cost way to 
obtain openings without interference to service. 

The Great Northern installed this Liner Plate Structure 
near Bonners Ferry, Idaho, to help control flood waters 
from the Kootenai River. The culvert was needed to 
equalize the water levels on each side of the fill. The 


possibility of costly washouts was minimized. 





<y Armco Steel Building 
1 _ Replaces Obsolete Freight House 


Armco Steel Buildings are used by practically all 
major American railroads. More than 5,000 stand- 
ard sizes make it easy to select the exact building 
for almost any job. 

A 24’x 88’ Armco Steel Building was erected 
at Washington Court House, Ohio, for the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton to replace an old timber struc- 
ture. The new building provides a modern freight 


room and offices finished in knotty pine. 








ean Armco MULTI-PLATE Pipe 
' Saves Failing Masonry Structure 
With Armco Corrugated Metal Structures it is 


often possible to renew failing masonry openings. 


And you save traffic interruptions as well as the time 
and cost of complete replacement. 

Here a crew for the Chesapeake & Ohio threads 
160 feet of Armco MULTI-PLATE® Pipe through 
an old arch near Greenup, Kentucky. Installed in 
1947, the structure is still in excellent condition. 


ARMCO STEEL PRODUCTS 
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a sure way to keep your road modern 











Whether your plans call for new construction or replacement 
of existing facilities, Armco Products make it easy and eco- 
nomical to build today for the future. Look how these rail- 
roads made improvements at low cost. 





Armco Steel Pipe Piles 
Provide Low-Maintenance 
Trestle for TP&W 


Rugged Armco Pipe Piles save time, trouble and 
money now and later. Installed costs are low. Main- 
tenance is held to a minimum because there’s noth- 
ing to crack, warp, rot or burn. 

The modern Toledo, Peoria & Western trestle 
near Fairbury, Illinois, features 3-pile bents and 
steel caps to provide an E-72 loading. Design of an 
all-steel structure resulted from a complete study, 
including a comparison of maintenance costs on 


steel bridges and timber structures. 





Other Armco Products for modernizing your railroad’s facili- 
ties include Armco Corrugated Metal Pipe, Retaining Wall, 
Steel Sheeting and Bridge Plank. ; 
To get complete data about these jobs and money-saving 
Armco Products, just fill in and mail the coupon. Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. Sub- 
sidiary of Armco Steel Corporation, In Canada: write Guelph, 
Ontario. Export: The Armco International Corporation, 


FOR RAILROAD USE hw 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
3228 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 
Send me more facts about 


C1 JOB #1 C] Pipe Piling 

[] JOB #2 C] Steel Buildings 

[] JOB #3 _] Corrugated Metal Pipe 
[] JOB #4 C] Retaining Wall 

[] Mutti-PLate Pipe [_] Steel Sheeting 

(] Liner Plates C] Bridge Plank 


NAME 
RAILROAD 


ADDRESS 
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RR Signaling Will Pay Its Way 


e The annual saving on one CTC installation is $4,435 a mile 
e The C&NW saves 59% a year through a $3.6 million crossing project 
e Each 24-hour position cut with automatic retarders saves $25,900 pay 


The basic reason why construction wil! 
continue at a high level in 1958 is that 
modern signal systems improve train and 
yard operations and reduce operating ex- 
penses by: (1) securing more efficient use 
of locomotives; (2) removing main tracks 
that are needed; and (3) eliminating nu- 
merous levermen, telegraph operators, 
crossing watchmen and retarder operators. 

Any reduction in traffic in 1958 should 
be an incentive for more of those signal 
projects which eliminate operating ex- 
penses for wages in positions that are not 
reduced by less traffic. For this reason, 
whether traffic is good or bad, signal con- 
struction should continue in good volume. 

Wages for one leverman on duty three 
tricks every day, based on a 40-hour week, 
including paid holidays, vacation, retire- 
ment, insurance, etc., range from $21,066 
to $23,500 annually depending on local 
circumstances. On the same basis, wages 
for a crossing gateman on duty round the 
clock every day, at a single crossing, range 
from $17,225 to $19,500 annually. 

During 1957, about 2,017 track miles of 
new CTC were installed. This compares 
with an average of 1,616 miles a year in 
the 1947-1956 decade. 

One road, which removed a section of 
second main track and installed CTC on 
the remaining single track has carefully 
figured all costs for rail, ties and ballast, 
the answer being that the annual saving as 
applying to track only, averages $4,435 
per mile every year from now on. This 
figure would increase as wages and costs 
of materials increase. 

Those roads which have limited ready 


cash, and an acceptable credit rating can 
arrange with signal manufacturers to fur- 
nish equipment for certain projects on 
conditional sales agreements. This method 
of financing is much the same as used by 
railroads for the purchase of cars and 
locomotives. It permits railroads to obtain 
the operating savings of signal instaliations 
promptly. The savings, in most instances, 
should more than offset the monthly pay- 
ments to the equipment manu- 
facturers, 


signal 


Fewer Interlocking Levermen 


In many instances, automatic controls 
can be installed at interlockings, thus dis- 
pensing with levermen. In layouts where 
trains approaching on any given track 
always follow the same route, automatic 
controls are readily applied. For selective 
routing, two roads in the United States 
have installed automatic electronic train 
identification systems for automatic con- 
trol of interlockings. 

Programmed interlocking control has 
been installed recently on the London 
Transport lines in England. Holes punched 
in a paper scroll, similar to that used on 
a player piano, automatically control 
switches and signals for each train when 
it approaches. 

In layouts where automatic control is 
not practicable, thought should be given 
to consolidation of the control of two or 
more interlockings. For example, in 1957 
the New Haven completed an extensive 
three-year project including the consolida- 
tion of nine interlockings. The previous 


interlockings required 33 tower operator 
tricks, which equal 46 full-time positions, 
not allowing for vacation time. The change 
to consolidated control reduced this to nine 
tower operator tricks which are 12 posi- 
tions. (Railway Age, Feb. 27, °56, p. 26) 


Fewer Tracks, More Signaling 


With diesel locomotives, trains are few- 
er and operate at higher average speeds. 
Therefore track occupancy time is less. 
With the same gross ton-miles, fewer 
main tracks can now suffice on extended 
mileages. When one track is removed, the 
installation of CTC on the single track 


‘provides capacity for present day traffic. 


This has been done in recent years on ex- 
tended sections of the Milwaukee, the 
GTW, the Erie, the Southern, and the 
Wabash. On the NYC this change was 
made on 125 miles in 1957. For 1958 
this change is planned for more than 300 
miles on the NYC, about 300 miles on 
the Pennsylvania, 170 miles on_ the 
C&NW, over 300 miles on the Milwau- 
kee, and on four sections of the B&M 
totaling over 200 miles. 

An important factor, when planning 
CTC on single track, is to locate the sid- 
ings on a time-distance basis, as on the 
Southern Pacific. Also, the sidings should 
be 9,000 ft or longer to permit trains to 
meet without either being required to 
stop. High-speed turnouts and signals to 
tell enginemen how to enter and leave 
sidings at maximum safe speed are factors 
that save precious minutes and eliminate 
train stops. 





| look for signal construction to continue at a high level 
during 1958, and for five years or more beyond that. By 
high level | mean an average of 7,000 to 7,500 units. The 
total for 1957 was about 7,549 which is less than 1956 but 
more than the 7,227 average for 1954-1957. 








JOHN H. DUNN 
Signaling Editor 
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SEMI-CIRCULAR MONITOR PANEL for automatic retarder 
yard, first used in 1957, concentrates information and buttons. 


An important trend today is to install 
CTC for train operation both ways on 
each of two main tracks, just like two 
single tracks side by side. Power cross- 
overs are located about 10 miles apart, so 
that fast trains can run around slower 
ones, and all trains keep moving. Total 
capacity is thereby increased. This has 
been done successfully on extended sec- 
tions of the Santa Fe, Rock Island, North 
Western, Missouri Pacific, Frisco, Union 
Pacific, and Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Using this method, the NYC has cut 
three-track and four-track back to two- 
track on several hundred miles—Buffalo 
to Cleveland, Toledo to Elkhart, and Syr- 
acuse to Buffalo. More than 85 trains 
daily are operated on some of these sec- 
tions. On 35 miles of the Burlington, 
between Chicago and Aurora, all three 
main tracks are signaled both ways. 


For Light Traffic Too 


Up to now, centralized traffic control 
has been installed on about 22,000 miles 
of single track, most of it classed as im- 
portant, heavy-traffic through routes. CTC 
is the conventional type, including power 
switch machines and complete arrange- 
ments of dispatcher-controlled signals at 
both ends of sidings. Railroads will con- 
tinue to install this type of CTC on heavy- 
traffic single-track lines. 

In addition, there is a demand for 
“modified” CTC on nearly 35,000 miles. 
This includes about 10,000 miles not pre- 
viously signaled and 25,000 miles where 
existing automatic block can profitably be 
replaced with CTC. The problem is to 
modify the signaling and sidings so CTC 
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can be justified by traffic volume and re- 
duction in operating expenses. 

Modified CTC was installed in 1957 on 
63 miles of single track on the Burling- 
ton, making a total of 500 miles. Canadian 
National and Boston & Maine have proj- 
ects under way or planned 


More Compact Machines 


1957 was noted for “break-through” in 
the development of a compact CTC ma- 
chine. In conventional machines, an il- 
luminated track diagram extends across 
the panel. One row of levers controls the 
switches, and the other controls signals. 
Thus the number of levers was a factor 
in determining the length of the panel. 
For a long territory of 250 to 300 miles, 
two or more panels 5 to 7 ft long were 
set at angles partly enclosing the dispatch- 
er’s work area. 

To concentrate the controls for ex- 
tended CTC mileage (200 to 300 miles) 
on a machine not more than 20 inches 
wide, a new idea was developed. 

The first control machine of this type, 
installed in 1957 on the NYC at Toledo, 
controls switches and signals on 133 miles 
of double track. Dispatcher manipulates 
the machine from a stationary position. 

This compactness is attained by: (1) 
removing the illuminated track diagram 
including all indications from the control 
machine. These indications are placed on 
a separate large-size illuminated track dia- 
gram on pedestals 5 ft above the floor and 
about 8 ft from the dispatcher’s console. 
Successful accomplishment of this objec- 
tive led to the second new practice: (2) 
use of one set of push buttons to contro] 


COMPACT CTC CONTROL MACHINE, first installed on NYC 
in 1957, enables one man to control trains 200-300 miles away. 


the switches and signals at any of the 18 
layouts on the 133 miles. Thus, controls 
are concentrated on a panel 14 in. by 
20 in. 


Yard Construction Increases 


Eight new gravity classification yards, 
all including automatic retarder and 
switch controls, were completed in 1957. 
At least four more are under construction 
or planned for 1958. Also, big savings 
can be made by adding automatic con- 
trols in many of the 40 manual-control 
yards which were built prior to the devel- 
opment of automatic controls. 

In a yard with 40 to 48 tracks, using 
manual control, a typical arrangement in- 
cludes three towers for control of power 
switches and retarders; requires nine op- 
erators on duty ‘round the clock. Yards 
with 75 to 80 tracks may require four 
towers. 

With the addition of complete auto- 
matic control, only one tower, with only 
one man, a monitor operator, is required. 
The annual wage saving for one retarder 
operator position ‘round the clock every 
day including vacations, pensions, etc., to- 
tals about $25,900. If six positions can 
be eliminated in a yard by installing auto- 
matic controls, wage costs can be reduced 
$51,800 annually. 

Immense reductions in damage to cars 
and lading can also be achieved by install- 
ing automatic control. 

In 1956 Rock Island added automatic 
controls in its Silvis, Ill., yard. The RF&P 
plans to install automatic controls in 
Potomac yard at Alexandria, Va. 

MORE 
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further improvements are being made 
in equipment for automatic controls in 
classification yards. Adaptation of higher 
frequency radar for more accurate meas- 
urement of car speeds in the low speed 
ranges; use of high-speed electronic analog 
computers; and improvement in other 
measuring devices, have characterized the 
1957 progress in yard automation. 


Better Yard Automation 


The trend toward yard automation is 
continuing—practically all new yards 
authorized during 1957 had new automatic 
features. All are designed to meet the 
demand for better and faster car handling. 
The object of automatic retarder control 
is to substitute accurately computed fac- 
tors for the judgment of retarder oper- 
ators who had only the car weight and 
their visual appraisal of the car as it 
moved toward them, to guide their re- 
tardation decisions. 

The principal 
characteristics and performance fed into 
the computer to determine the speed at 
which the car or cut is to be released are: 
relative weight, rollability on tangent, 
rollability on curve, length of cut, char- 
acteristic of route and destination track 
fullness. These factors are fed into the 
electronic analog computer at the proper 
time, and result in automatic operation of 
the retarder to achieve the desired coup- 
ling speed or distance of car travel be- 
yond the last retarder. The computer is 
self-checking and gives warning at once 
if it is not operating properly. 

Some yards completed in 1957 include 
programmed automatic switch control in 
which the switch list is punched in paper 
tape, the same as for printing telegraph. 
As cars go over the hump, the tape feeds 
through a telegraph printing transceiver 
which initiates control for the switches. A 
further advance, to go in service soon, 
uses magnetic memory cores, rather than 
tape. These memory cores are the same as 
used in Tele-register electronic ticket res- 
ervation systems. 


measurements of car 


Far End Retarders 


To stop the first car at the far end of 
each classification track, two methods have 
been used. One used track skates. The 
other had a field man board the car and 
apply the brakes. Both required commun- 
ication and understanding between tower 
men and those at the departure end. Even 
SO, Cars sometimes went too far. 

To correct this “missing link”, some 
railroads are now installing a short re- 
tarder near the departure end of each 
classification track. Such a retarder is set 
normally so that any car approaching at 
yard speed will be stopped within the 
length of the retarder. 
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HEAT-RAY HOTBOX DETECTOR with 
an electronic control, installed in 1957, 
has proved its efficiency on five railroads. 


In yards which handle a wide variation of 
commodities and types of cars in all kinds 
of weather and variations of temperature, 
there may be instances in which cars, 
“played for the safe side” will stop short 
on classification tracks. 


Robot Car Pusher 


Two roads have solved this problem. A 
machine, which operates on_ standard 
gage track, is power operated by electric 
motors fed by storage batteries carried on 
the machine. Normally this machine can 
be parked on a special spur just below 
the hump. The machine is remotely con- 
trolled by inductive carrier or by radio 
from a panel in the tower. 

When trimming is required, the spe- 
cial “robot” is controlled remotely to run 
down the yard to push the car on its 
classification track. Then the machine is 
returned to its parking track. The robot is 
used only for pushing cars—it has no 
coupler. The device has been in service 
in one yard for a year or more, and is be- 
ing installed in a yard on the New York 
Central at Elkhart, Ind. 


Safety Detectors in ‘58 


Ten forms of automatic apparatus at 
numerous road and yard locations are be- 
ing used to detect hazardous track and 
bridge conditions, as well as defects on 
passing cars and locomotives. And they 
can control signals to stop trains. 

From now on there will be increasing 
need for these automatic safety detectors, 
not only because they are much more ef- 
fective than depending on train crews 
and men along the wayside to spot the 
trouble, but also because fewer men are 
now working on the wayside. 

Infra-red ray bolometers have been 
used for several years to measure tem- 
peratures of objects several feet away; 
in steel mills, for example. When apply- 
ing such a bolometer to check for hot 
journal boxes on passing freight cars, the 
important problem was to develop a “shut- 








ter” that would confine the “viewing” to 
each journal box only. 

In 1957, a manufacturer working with 
the cooperation of the C&O, N&W and 
Reading developed an infra-red ray bo- 
lometer hot-box detector. It uses inert 
magnetic devices to control electronic 
amplification for “shutter” control and has 
no moving parts (Railway Age, Apr. 1, 
57, p. 47). One installation detected 52 
hot boxes in five months. 

A device to detect broken flanges on 
car wheels has been under development 
and test for several years on four rail- 
roads. In 1957 this device was installed 
on two more roads, and shipments have 
been made for installation on two more. 

A set of these detectors installed on the 
NP September 5, has detected broken 
wheel flanges as follows: One 5-in.; five 
8-in.; one 10-in.; one 22-in.; and one 
wheel with 3 in. gone and a 36-in. crack 
in the flange. 

Devices to detect defective equipment 
hanging or dragging from trains have 
proven their worth on a dozen or more 
roads during the past 20 years. Other 
devices to detect roadway hazards such as 
floods, rock slides, earthquakes, falling 
snow and freezing rain were developed 
years ago and are in service on numerous 
roads (Railway Age, Nov. 25, ’57, p. 20). 


More Crossing Protection 


Modern crossing gates with flashing- 
light signals, controlled automatically, 
provide improved protection round the 
clock. Therefore this form of protection 
is being installed at many grade crossings 
to replace manually-controlled gates or 
watchmen. The savings in wages will pay 
for the change to power gates with auto- 
matic control within two years, in many 
instances. 

New flashing-light signals or gates were 
installed at 1,630 crossings in 1957, an 
increase of 17 per cent above the 1951- 
1956 average. 

The Chicago & North Western now 
has a special program under way, includ- 
ing changes and improvements in protec- 
tion at 330 crossings, involving an expen- 
diture of $3.6 million by the railroad, the 
savings being about 59 per cent each year. 
This will be more as wages increase. The 
practicability of changing from manual 
to automatic control has, at many loca- 
tions, been made possible by applications 
of new ideas in control schemes. Their 
objective is to minimize delay to highway 
traffic when no train move or switching 
move is imminent. 

Thus, in all its phases, signaling on rail- 
roads is never static, but must be changed 
and replaced to secure the advantages of 
reduced operating expenses and more ef- 
ficient use of cars, locomotives and tracks. 
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Greenville adds 70-ton Covered Hopper 
to Package Car Line 


This new, 70-ton covered hopper car is one of four pack- 
age cars now available from Greenville. It can be delivered 
to you in less time and at lower initial cost than any similar 
car. Sides, top, and hatches are automatically welded. Other 
welds—all made in the down-hand position—keep this car 
in service longer and greatly reduce your maintenance and 


operating costs. 
The new car is available with 2,003-or 2,893-cubic-feet 
capacity. It loads fast—carries potash, cement, and similar 


materials “high and dry”. It is weathertight. 
All components meet AAR specifications. The design is 
































flexible, and minor modifications required to meet your 
specific needs or standards can be made without difficulty. 


Initial orders have been delivered to: The Nickel Plate, 
Delaware & Hudson, Lehigh and New England, Tennessee 
Central, North American Car Corp., Erie, G.M. & O., and 
the Western Maryland. Other orders are in process and 
Greenville is preparing for production runs beginning in the 
first quarter of 1958. 

Get the facts on this newest Greenville car today. Ask for 
Circular GV-2. It gives complete specifications, shows the 
car, and lists important construction and mechanical features. 






































GREENVILLE 


STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BEGINS WITH 






STABILIZED TRUCKS 


Less service time and costs add up to important savings. So, 














experienced freight car designers naturally “Begin With Barber Standard Car Truck Company, 
Stabilized Trucks.’’ Because: When necessary to service Barber 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
parts, friction castings, wear plate and side springs are removed Chicago 4, Illinois. In Canada: 
and replaced 5 to 10 times faster than those of other trucks... Consolidated Equipment Com- 
can be inspected at a quick glance. Result of the more than pany, Ltd., Montreal 2, Quebec. 


475,000 Barber car sets sold, none has ever worn out! 
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Re-equipped systems speed car 
reports. Stepped-up radio usage 
makes train and yard contacts 
easier, surer. Microwave outlook 
brightens with favorable FCC at- 
titude encouraging new projects. 











New Ideas Spur RR Communications 


Progress in Car Reporting 


Two roads made car reporting news in 
1957: the Chesapeake & Ohio, with a 
system-wide car reporting network; and 
the Union Pacific with a complete switch 
to transceiver operations. 

The C&O network went into service in 
May (Railway Age, June 17, ‘57, page 
56). Printer equipment at major yards 
feeds car movement information into a 
Car Location Information Center at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Here the information is 
sorted and reports on cars are sent via 
printing telegraph to C&O traffic offices. 
Within two hours after a car has entered 
or left one of the reporting yards, traffic 
offices have a report on the car’s move- 
ment. 

The Union Pacific is changing over its 
system-wide car reporting from punch 
card and printer operation to all punch 
card operation, using transceivers. The 
system will be completed in 1958. Printer 
circuit operation will link yard offices and 
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the transportation department in Omaha. 

The Milwaukee Road and the North 
Western expanded their car reporting sys- 
tems (punch cards and printer) to tie in 
with the Union Pacific at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. With the UP-SP combination, they 
provide information on cars moving be- 
tween Chicago and the West Coast. 

Car reporting systems will be expanded 
during 1958, an example being the B&O, 
which should complete 
network. Extensive carrier equipment has 
been installed, and more should be in- 
stalled during 1958 to provide circuits for 
these systems. 


its system-wide 


Radio Keeps Growing 


Railroad radio just “keeps on rolling” 
like the Mississippi. Installations in 1957 
topped any previous year, and should con- 
tinue high through 1958. This results not 
only from long-time users filling in the 
gaps in their systems, but also from the 
fact that several roads really “jumped in 


with both feet.” Among these are the 
MKT, D&H and the ACL. 

Another reason for the higher figures is 
the replacement of equipment by some of 
the earlier users. One of the biggest gains 
was chalked up by walkie-talkies. Many 
putting them on locomotives 
and cabooses in addition to the regular 
radio. 


roads are 


Another large use of walkie-talkies is 
One of the 
pioneers in this use, the Union Pacific 
(Railway Age, Feb. 4, °57, p. 34) is now 
joined by the New York Central, P&LE 
and the B&M. The former two installed 
three systems apiece in 1957, and the 
B&M put in one system at Mechanicville, 
N.Y. These car inspectors’ radio systems 
accounted for the large gains in yard radio 
installations during 1957. 

[he maintenance-of-way departments of 
many roads have been making extensive 
use of radio, pioneers being the Southern, 
SP, DT&I, CofG, Clinchfield and Erie. 
During 1957, the CofG equipped a bridge 


for car inspectors’ systems. 
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GRABBING CAR NUMBERS by use of television speeds opera- 


tions in modern yards. 


gang with radio. When repairing a trestle, 
they set up a portable base station at the 
site for communication with approaching 
trains. The foreman carries a packset to 
talk to this base station, and to trains. 

The trend in putting two-way radio in 
automobiles, trucks and jeeps continues. 
The Missouri Pacific put radic on 14 
trucks used in pick-up and delivery service 
in Memphis, a practice that the UP and 
the Burlington have followed for several 
years. 

The biggest news in developments from 
the manufacturers is the transistor power 
supply for locomotive radio. Now this 
radio can operate directly from the 64-volt 
d.c. supply, without vibrators or rotary 
converter equipment. Further transistoriza- 
tion is leading to lighter weight equipment. 

On the government front, the FCC is 
going to look into the whole radio spec- 
trum from 25 mc to 890 mc. Opinion is 
that the FCC will probably not make any 
major policy changes. The railroads can 
expect to maintain or even increase, their 
radio space as a result of channel splitting. 


Loudspeakers Make Gains 


With eight new retarder classification 


yards going into service during 1957, yard 
loudspeaker systems made gains over the 
previous year. Three more retarder yards 


are under construction, and new systems 
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ON THE GROUND contacts are maintained with devices like 


this “Dick Tracy” transmitter. 


are going into old yards, so the high ac- 
tivity in this field should continue. 

A unique variation in talk-back speaker 
operation was installed by the New York 
Central at the new Buffalo yard (Railway 
Age, Mar. 18, ’57, p. 28). A man in the 
classification yard can call any of five 
offices, such as yardmaster or lead car 
inspector, by simply pressing the speaker 
signaling button a required number of 
times. 

Centralized checking systems in freight- 
houses accounted for some of the gains 
in communications growth in 1957. At 
the P&LE freighthouse in Pittsburgh, the 
foreman carries a small radio transmitter 
which he can use to “get in” on the house 
paging speaker system. Freighthouse 
checking systems will keep pace because 
of a resulting reduction in the operating 
forces. One road’s system paid for itself in 
eight months. 


Television Gains Too 


Further applications of closed-circuit 
television were made on the railroads in 
1957, and more uses are “in the wind” 
for 1958. One growing demand for closed- 
circuit TV is to “grab” car numbers. Such 
a system was installed by the L&N (Rail- 
way Age, Oct. 21, °57. p. 26), and the 
NYC’s Elkhart yard will include TV for 
car checking. 


A complete system of TV has been 
installed in one big yard. 
Ten TV cameras at four entrances to this 
yard are connected by cable to conven- 
tional TV viewing sets in the yard office. 
The incoming circuit from any of the 
cameras at yard entrances can be con- 
nected in the office to a special enclosed 
machine where a “movie” film is produced 
for later reading of car numbers. If two 
trains are arriving simultaneously, the 
motion-picture machine is used to record 
one train, while the clerk watches a TV 
screen for the other train. 

Another new feature of this project is 
a “switching center” in the clerk’s office 
by means of which he can switch cameras 
and control the lighting at the various 
yard entrances. Closed-circuit television 
systems are due to be installed in at least 
six other yards in 1958. 

A new and different use was made of 
TV by the Jersey Central at its Pier 18 
coal dumping facilities in Jersey City (Rail- 
way Age, Sept. 30, ’57, p. 18). The TV 
camera is focused on the barney pit and 
enables the operator to see that the barney 
is properly positioned to push a loaded 
car up to the dumping platform on the 
dock. 

The largest closed-circuit TV installation 
on American railroads is in the Pennsyl- 
vania’s ticket sales and service bureau at 
Penn Station, New York. Using 100 cam- 


railroad’s 
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each of the next ten years. 


As | see it, there will be continued high activity in the com- 
munications field as railroads upgrade existing plant and in- 
stall new facilities. Last year was the best ever with a record- 
breaking 8,445 communications equipment units installed, the 
highest reported to our Railway Age survey. Increased pres- 
sure for faster communications makes it look Ike 1958 will 
be even busier. | expect over 7,000 units to be installed in 














eras and 96 receivers, it went into opera- 
tion this year (Railway Age, Mar. 4, ’57, 
p. 35). 

Another proposed use for closed-circuit 
TV is in grade crossing protection. Where 
tracks cross several busy streets at grade 
installation of power gates, control by 
one man in a central tower might be 
opposed because of limited visibility. Use 
of one or two cameras at each crossing 
with viewer sets in a central control tower 
looks like a possible solution. 

Although many roads continue to plan 
for TV, no one has quite come up with 
the “forward look” of A. W. Schroeder, 
president of the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
In a recent speech, Mr. Schroeder said 
that his road is studying the possibility of 
stringing coaxial cable along its entire line, 
not only for communications, but to pro- 
vide for television in yards or key points. 
The idea is to permit dispatchers to follow 
progress of trains more carefully, and cen- 
tralize the direction of all yard operations 
under 2 single general yardmaster at one 
point. 

Because illumination for TV in yards 
and other places is a problem, a new 
Lumicon TV system holds promise. It can 
provide good quality pictures with avail- 
able light levels as low as one-half foot- 
candle, compared to present requirements 
of about five foot-candles. 


Microwave Outlook Is Bright 


Main reason for the optimistic outlook 
for microwave in 1958 and future years 
is that the railroads now feel free to go 
ahead with extensive installations. This 
feeling stems from the 1957 Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s hearings on the 
allocations of frequencies above 890 mc. 
The biggest piece of good news for the 
railroads was the testimony of AT&T wit- 
nesses who said that they did not oppose 
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the right of the railroads, pipelines and 
other “right-of-way” companies to have 
private point-to-point microwave systems. 
The FCC has not issued its decision yet, 
but the best informed opinion is that no 
major changes are to be made in the 
present practices of licensing policy, par- 
ticularly with reference to the railroads. 

During 1957, the Santa Fe installed 
microwave instead of a pole line to pro- 
vide communications to the end of a new 
branch line in California (Railway Age, 
Oct. 21, ’57, p. 21). Part of this system 
runs 29.5 miles, San Bernardino to Victor- 
ville, which may become part of a main- 
line microwave system between Los 
Angeles and Barstow. Eventually this will 
be extended to form a Chicago-Los An- 
geles microwave system. The Pacific Great 
Eastern is now testing a microwave sys- 
tem that stretches 640 miles from Clinton 
to Fort St. John, B.C. 

In 1958, you may see the installation 
of two microwave systems: the Santa Fe is 
now installing a 60-mile system between 
Kansas City and Topeka; and the Rock 
Island has made route surveys for a 380- 
mile system between Herington, Kan., 
and Des Moines, Ia. Other roads are in 
the planning stages for microwave, and 
you can expect to see one or two, or 
possibly more, microwave systems installed 
on the railroads each year for several 
years to come. 

The economic and service advantages 
of automatic dial telephones for local and 
long-distance calling are the main reasons 
for their continued growth on the rail- 
roads. The Southern Pacific has just about 
completed its system-wide direct dialing. 
The Union Pacific, Northern Pacific and 
Atlantic Coast Line are extending initial 
installations. Here again, extensive carrier 
installations were made in 1957 (over 850 
channel terminals and over 150 voice re- 
peaters). The activity should continue in 





future years, to provide long-distance voice 
circuits. 

Many roads are installing automatic ex- 
changes and dial phones in new or rebuilt 
yards. Examples are the Hills Park yard 
on the L&N, and the new Memphis yard 
on the Frisco (Railway Age, Oct. 28, °57, 
p. 28). 

One new device cuts in telephone equip- 
ment to automatically dial an office. A 
pre-recorded message is sent to the person 
answering, and is repeated several times. 
If the line is busy, or no one answers, 
the equipment will try again after a preset 
time interval. 


Pole Line Construction Steady 


Although pole line construction was 
slightly below the previous year, 1957 saw 
the number of miles of aluminum wire 
increase some 2,000 over that used in 
1956. The Canadian National was the 
leader, having installed 4,612 miles of alu- 
minum wire for long-distance circuits. 

A test of aluminum pole line hardware 
is being conducted on the Pennsylvania in 
northern Indiana, in a heavy industrial 
area of steel mils, chemical plants and 
oil refineries, to ascertain aluminum’s re- 
sistance to a corrosive atmosphere. 

Some of the drudgery has been taken 
out of pole line maintenance work by a 
new machine developed on the Reading. 
A tractor, equipped with an air compressor 
for powering of tools, has eliminated much 
of the hand work required in attaching 
crossarms and hardware and setting poles. 

Pole line construction will probably hold 
at about five to seven thousand miles of 
new or rebuilt pole lines annually, for the 
next several years. With the increasing 
use of carrier, the pole lines are more im- 
portant than ever, and good construction 
practices will pay dividends in the long 


run. 





















The repeat business 
which we have enjoyed 
through the years 
proves the value 

of our service and 
prompts our slogan. 


FRANK SPENO RAILROAD BALLAST CLEANING CO., INC. 


306 North Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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This new rugged 30 yard car is designed 
to speed up work and slow down rising costs. 
Whether it’s snow removal or construction work, MACOR 


automatic air dump cars offer unsurpassed dependability 





combined with a new low in maintenance costs. TERMINAL WASTE DISPOSAL 


Cutting work train costs is but part of the 





story. Years of research, experience in working 


with many of America’s roads, field tests and TIE AND RAIL HAULING 





top engineering skill are incorporated into each MAGOR car. 


It is this background which enables MAcor, the world’s 






largest producer of air dump cars, to manufacture equipment 






designed to save you time, labor and haulage costs, 





Write for information and specifications. 






MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 


M A e 0 ix 50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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Westinghouse 
Friction Draft Gear 
Type NY-11-F 
Certified A.A.R. 


Friction 


ll it 


and does it well! 


Effectively . . . the Westinghouse Friction Draft 
Gear puts friction to work. For the smooth 
start of a freight train, there is a soft initial 
action. Then when the BIG impact comes, the 
Westinghouse Gear is ready instantly with its 
HIGH shock-absorbing capacity. The initial 
action blends smoothly into a high ultimate 
frictional SS" 





tion 
rawell Fric 
Holster SPFND 





In other words, the shock is absorbed by 
friction before it reaches the car and lading. 
Thereby, Westinghouse Friction Draft Gear 
cuts lading damage to a minimum; constantly 
stands guard against unnecessary rolling stock 
maintenance costs. Continuing research and 
development keep the Westinghouse Gear 
practical and economical...as well as effective! 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 
Specity 


CARDWELL 
ESTINGHOUS 
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Looking ahead into 1958 there is the possibility that we 
may see a forward step in the development of hydraulic 
drives for motive power; and there’s a possibility of a fuel 
from a new source with a price differential sufficiently attrac- 
tive to warrant its use and with characteristics that would 
make it more desirable from a maintenance standpoint. | 
predict that 1958 definitely will not see any further experi- 
mentation in the field of steam power. 








New Look At Fuel, Power Trends 


The year 1957 has a definite landmark 
with respect to motive power on American 
railroads. Regardless of the fact that there 
are a few steam locomotives left, one im- 
portant event occurred. This was brought 
about, unfortunately, by a decline in traffic. 

The event was that, for the first time 
since dieselization of American railroads, 
stored locomotives became a factor. The 
statistics show that on December 1, 1957, 
there were 278 units of diesel-electric 
motive power stored by the Class I roads. 

These 278 units, while representing an 
insignificant percentage of the 26,254 
diesel-electric units owned, have a dual 
significance. They represent the diesel units 
not required under a declining traffic vol- 
ume at the end of the year. They also re- 
present that margin of motive-power avail- 
ability, from the ownership standpoint, 
that makes it unnecessary under such con- 
ditions to operate steam power on most 
roads any longer. 

Unfortunately, a surplus of power rep- 
resented by stored diesel units also has 
an adverse effect upon the volume of new 
locomotives ordered for domestic service. 
Some indication of this can be seen in the 
backlog of locomotive orders which, on 
January 1, 1957, stood at 810 and declined 
to 488 as of December 1. 

It is also of some significance to note 
that, of the total diesel unit ownership, the 
number out of service for repairs on No- 
vember 1 practically the same as it was at 
the beginning of 1957. Usually, in times of 
declining business and unsatisfactory re- 
venues, there is a temptation to pile up 
deferred maintenance. This apparently is 
not being done. 

This is borne out by the currently re- 
leased annual report of the ICC Bureau of 
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Locomotive Inspection which shows that 
with a greatly increased number of loco- 
motives inspected, the general condition of 
power is showing a definite improvement. 
The last year, of record, is the first year, 
in many, that there were no casualties as 
a result of locomotive defects. This, defi- 
nitely, is a positive sign of improvement. 

Sometimes in attempting to answer a 
current question, it pays to look back. One 
year ago concerning economy fuel we said: 

1. Everyone would prefer to use the 
highest grade fuel available in his diesel 
engines, and, all other things being equal, 
there would be no argument as to what 
type of fuel should be used. However, we 
must weigh the relative overall economics 
against the type of fuel we use. If we can 
find fuels that can be utilized satisfactorily 
and are less critical in nature, and which 
do not extend our maintenance problems 
to a point that we can not live with them 
we may be able to accomplish an overall 
economic balance in favor of the use of 
use of such less critical fuels. 

2. At the present stage of the efforts to 
find a lower price fuel, it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to suggest that there are 
any definite conclusions to be arrived at. 
There are so many varying and unknown 
factors involved in this whole subject, par- 
ticularly from a standpoint of economics, 
the chances are that conclusions arrived at 
today might prove to be unsound a year 
from now. 

3. One thing is certain: with the price 
of diesel fuel increasing all the time, more 
intensive efforts will be made by the rail- 
roads to find a way to reduce overall fuel 
expense. 

In the past year railroad men have had 
enough experience with economy fuels to 


be realistic about their relationship to 
maintenance costs. This is a good idea. 
There is however a bright spot—the possi- 
bility of a new fuel source with a favor- 
able price differential and not so many 
unfavorable qualities from a main- 
tenance standpoint. 


Looking to the Future 


Now that the steam locomotive has vir- 
tually passed out of the picture, diesel- 
electric power has taken over the job of 
moving today’s traffic. 

There are many who feel that some time 
in the near future there is going to come 
into the motive-power picture an entirely 
new form of power. What will it be? Will 
it be the gas turbine, or will it be the 
atomic powered locomotive? The gas-tur- 
bine locomotive is an actuality; it is not 
new. It has been in service for several 
years and, like all other major develop- 
ments in the railroad field, it is now ac- 
quiring a service record that will enable 
us to appraise its real value in the near 
future. It has many advantages, but it does 
have some definite disadvantages that may 
slow up its universal adoption. 

One of the important motive-power ex- 
periments on which a lot of work has been 
done and a lot of money has been spent 
in the last 20 years is that of the steam- 
turbine-electric locomotive. It is not 
necessary here to review what has been 
done along this line, first by the Union 
Pacific, then by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and finally by the Norfolk & Western. 
Whether the year 1957 marks the definite 
end of experimentation with steam-turbine- 
electric locomotives cannot be said with 
finality, because new fuels, new materials, 
and new developments, today unseen, may 
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alter the economic possibilities of this type 
of power. The end of the present chapter 
with respect to steam-turbine-electric is 
reported by a current news release of the 
N&W which says: “Norfolk & Western 
experimental locomotive 200, known as 
“Big Jawn” and “Jawn Henry,” has been 
permanently retired. Railroad mechanical 
men said maintenance costs of the 4,500- 
hp coal-fired steam-turbine-electric had be- 
come prohibitive, even though it burned 
some 30 per cent less coal than conven- 
tional locomotives. They said the principle 
of using coal as a fuel in such an engine 
was proved, regardless of component de- 
ficiencies. 

“Experience gained from close and con- 


tinued performance study led to the belief 
that a more economical and dependable 
locomotive 


coal-burning steam-turbine 


could be designed and built. . .” 


Atomic Development Lags 


How about the atomic powered loco- 
motive? Probably one of the best answers 
to the immediate future of atomic power 
in the rail transportation field was pro- 
vided by Dr. O. M. Solandt, vice-presi- 
dent, Canadian National, who said at a 
recent Canadian meeting: 

“The most popular question in this field 
is ‘When will we have atomic locomotives?’ 
Frankly, I don’t think that I will live to 


see them if development continues along 
existing lines. At the present time the nu- 
clear reactor is merely a substitute for the 
fire and the firebox in a steam locomotive. 
In addition, the nuclear fire causes severe 
radiation hazards. The evolution of a 
fusion, rather than a fission, reactor would 
greatly reduce the radiation problems. The 
discovery of a method of converting nu- 
clear energy directly into electricity would 
provide an even more elegant solution to 
the problem. 

“However, until some such technologi- 
cal break-through occurs, you have to take 
the nuclear fire and firebox and add 
a boiler, a steam turbine, and some form 
of transmission.” 





A. G. OEHLER 
Electrical Editor 





A three-ply prediction: 1. | expect to see better utiliza- 
tion of diesel-electric locomotives in 1958... but... 2. Sooner 
or later, railroads are going to take a new lock at straight 
electrification .. . meanwhile . . . 3. New developments hold 
great promise in improving rail adhesion and detecting 


wheel slip. 








Can Electrification Pay for You? 


Looking beyond just the year ahead, it 
seems quite obvious that railroad electrifi- 
cation has a future. Longer locomotive 
life, as compared to the diesel, and lower 
maintenance costs, will make it increas- 
ingly attractive where power can _ be 
purchased. Performance characteristics of 
diesels and rising diesel fuel costs will also 
have their affects. 

A chart to show any railroad operator 
how to determine his approximate po- 
tential return from an investment in elec- 
irification will be published in Railway 
Age soon. 

Much of the cost of an electrification 
project can be saved by foresighted plan- 
ning. This is particularly so in the mat- 
ter of signal work. If circumstances in- 
dicate that electrification may be a possi- 
bility, the railroad should plan its future 
signal changes to allow for the needs of 
an electrified system. 

Current activity makes it appear that 
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much will be done in the near future to 
improve adhesion between wheel and 
rail. One reason for this is that changes 
in journal box lubrication have aggravated 
the wheel-slip situation because more oil 
drips onto track. 

Recent developments and experiments 
offer possibilities in ways to improve ad- 
hesion and detect slip. 

Sand is still effective in getting a loco- 
motive to deliver its rated horsepower but 
it’s expensive and has other shortcomings. 
One medium-size railroad pays $500,000 
a year to sand the rails—then spends that 
much again to clean it out of ballast. 


Future Adhesion Efforts 


A slippery rail is most often caused by 
a little oil or grease and light moisture. 
New anti-lubricants have been developed 
to destroy slippery rail film but at this 
stage they must be applied ahead of a 


train for an_ effective 

From these facts, it is natural to ex- 
pect rail treatment to be used on seciions 
cf track where adhesion is notably bad— 
usually on heavy grades. Efforts will be 
continued to develop effective ways to ap- 
ply the treatment from the rear of trains 
to help those following. 

Experimentation to find ways to apply 
new treating compounds on or just ahead 
of locomotives will continue. 

A complication is that the individual 
drive of diesel axles permits single pairs 
of wheels to slip. When an axle driven by 
a series-connected motor slips, it quickly 
appropriates most of the power in its cir- 
cuit and leaves its twin with none. 

Awareness of this will give rise to the 
use, if not of parallel connections, then 
of balancing connections with at least part 
of the advantage of parallel motors. Brake 
control of wheel slip as used abroad could 
then become effective. 


performance. 
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Western Pacific’s Las Plumas Speeds Bay Area Car Transfer (Prints of this painting suitable for framing available on request) 


MODERN WESTERN SERVICE PROVES STAMINA OF STANDARDIZED 


The enviable Western Pacific level of shipper service copes with 
rugged ‘“‘out-west”’ climate and geography problems as a matter 
of course. And its fleet of P-S Standardized Freight Cars lets the 
W.P. take searing heat, rugged mountains and freezing cold. Even 
the sea is no problem for the W. P. with its new $1,300,000 diesel- 
powered car ferry, Las Plumas. She speeds car transfer in the Bay 
Area and provides an important salt water shortcut. 

Over 100 other railroads have discovered these vital traits and 
have specified Pullman-Standard for their equipment needs. They 
have found —no matter what service demands they must meet — 





FREIGHT CARS 


that P-S Standardized Freight Cars give them fine performance 
and shipper acceptance under all conditions with unusual versa- 
tility and measurable economies. 


Contact your Pullman-Standard representative for the details 
on Standardization benefits or write for brochures on each of these 
P-S Freight Cars: PS-1 Box Car, PS-2 Covered Hopper, PS-3 
Open Hopper, PS-4 Flat Car and PS-5 Gondola. 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 





Standardized 
freight cars— 
product of 

mass production 


economies and skills 


P.S standardized freight cars offer measurable economies through low first cost and longer, 
maintenance-free car life. Mar lar savings can be traced to the P-S use of mult 
phase production method at cannot be applied to custom constructior 
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WORLD’S LARGFST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLING STOCK 


LLMAN - STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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‘More Mechanization for M/W Work 


Railway Outlook 


For the second consecutive year maintenance programs in general fell below earlier 


expectations in 1957. Larger tie renewals are planned for 1958, but rail-laying pro- 


grams will be smaller. 
With higher wages sparking the need for greater economies, purchases of work 
equipment rose to a record high last year, and will be equally high this year. New 


and better machines are on the way. 


The year 1957 was a year in which the 
railroads again fell short of doing as much 
repair work on the properties as they had 
originally planned. What happened with 
respect to rail and tie renewals, and M/W 
expenditures as a whole, is shown by the 
charts. They also indicate what is in pros- 
pect for 1958. 

lo get a picture of what’s been happen- 
ing to M/W work programs it is neces- 
sary to go back to 1956. The mainte- 
nance budgets of the railroads as a whole 
for that year contemplated larger rail and 
tie renewal programs than had been car- 
ried out in 1955. But the prolonged strike 
of steel workers put an effective crimp in 
these plans. As it turned out, the roads 
put in fewer ties and laid less rail than in 
1955. 

The same pattern was repeated in 1957. 
The budget for the year, as compiled late 
in 1956, contemplated a 15 per cent in- 
crease in the tonnage of new rail to be 
laid, and a 12 per cent increase in tie 
renewals. But when railroad business 
failed to come up to expectations M/W 
programs were trimmed accordingly. The 
result was that rail renewals went down 
11 per cent and tie renewals declined 8 
per cent. 

Despite the decreases in these categories 
of work total M/W expenditures last year 
showed a slight increase over 1956. The 
explanation is two-fold. First, and 


probably most important, were the wage 
increases for non-operating employees that 
went into effect November 1, 1956, and 
November 1, 1957, plus cost-of-living ad- 
justments and higher fringe benefits. Sec- 
ond is the fact that other types of main- 
tenance work—weed and brush control, 
track surfacing, bridge repairs, etc.—con- 
tinued on a more even keel than did rail 
and tie-renewal work. 


What's Ahead This Year 


Thus, going into 1958, the railroads 
have several years of curtailed mainte- 
nance programs behind them. In view 
of the generally lower forecasts of busi- 
ness activity it is hardly to be expected 
that progress will be made in overcom- 
ing any deferred maintenance in the cur- 
rent period. It is true that higher overall 
tie-renewal programs are now contem- 
plated (see chart) but the expected in- 
crease is so slight as to be of little sig- 
nificance. Rail renewals, on the other hand, 
instead of sharing in this slight increase, 
will decline to a new low for many years. 

Current tie and rail replacements are, 
of course, far below the levels necessary to 
prevent the condition of the properties 
from deteriorating. Tie renewals, for ex- 
ample, are running at a rate that presup- 
poses an average tie life in the neighbor- 
hood of 45 years. Even the most opti- 


mistic estimates place the average tie life 
at not to exceed 30 years. Thus, it would 
seem that, from their present low level, 
there’s only one direction for tie (and 
rail) renewals to go eventually—up. 


They Buy More Machinery 


The total amount of M/W work mav 
have gone down in 1957 but a greater 
proportion of it was done with machinery. 
This is evident from the fact that esti- 
mated purchases of maintenance-of-way 
work equipment (see chart) went up sub- 
stantially during the year. In fact, dol- 
larwise they were the highest in history, 
amounting to $35.2 million. This figure 
even topped the $33.1 million spent in 
1956, which was far above any previous 
year. 

While the estimated number of units of 
work equipment purchased (8,480) was 
the highest since 1953, it was not as high 
as in some previous years. It can there- 
fore be concluded from the sharp increase 
in money spent for equipment during the 
last two years that the railroads are buy- 
ing more of the large, expensive machines. 
A study of the figures for several years 
back indicates that this is exactly what is 
happening. When the railroads increase 
their purchases of grading equipment, 
cranes, production tampers and highway 
trucks, the total amount spent for equip- 











M. H. DICK 
Engineering Editor 


| predict 1958 will see further rapid progress in the mech- 
anization of M/W work. The total amount of such work will 
be slightly less than last year, but because of higher labor 
costs M/W expenditures as a whole will remain about the 
same. Meanwhile, there will be a further increase in the accu- 
mulated “backlog” of necessary maintenance. 
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BILLIONS MILLIONS OF TIES MILLIONS (%5,.) 


Tie renewals down—New rail programs decline 


*Indicates estimated figures. Those giving rail and tie renewals 
for 1957 and 1958 are based on figures furnished to Railway 
Age by nearly all the Class I railroads. ‘The estimated M/W 
expenditure for 1957 is based on official ICC figures for the 
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first nine months. The indicated outlay for this purpose in 
1958 is an estimate based on information furnished by the rail- 
roads on the proposed extent of their maintenance programs for 
the current year. 


ment is bound to go up out of proportion 
to the increase in the number of units 
purchased. 

In view of the generally lower fore- 
casts of business activity in 1958 it might 
be expected that the railroads would be 
planning lower expenditures for work 


equipment. But such is not the case. A 
total of 85 railroads have provided this 
magazine with estimates of the amount of 
money they expect to spend for equipment 
this year. Thirty-nine of these plan to 
spend more, 42 said they would spend 
less, and 4 plan to spend the same. 


Reported Purchases of Work Equipment 


Ballasting Equipment 

Bridge & Building Tools & Equipment 
Cranes 

Grading Equipment 

Miscellaneous Track Machines 
Power Plants 

Rail-Laying Equipment 
Tie-Renewal Equipment 
Transportation of Men & Materials 
Weed-Control Equipment 
Unclassified Items 


Total Units Reported 


Overall, these 85 roads plan to spend 
$16.9 million for equipment in 1958, an 
increase of 1.3 per cent over the $16.7 
million they spent in 1957. If prorated 
over the entire purchases of all the rail- 
roads for 1957 this percentage increase 
would bring the total planned purchases 
for 1958 to $35.5 million, which, of 
course, would be a new all-time high. 


They Need It to Save 


It is not difficult to understand why 
purchases of work equipment are con- 
tinuing to go up. Because of constantly 
increasing wages the savings to be had 
by mechanization are too great to be ig- 
nored. To make the most effective use 
of machinery practically all roads have re- 
vamped their basic M/W organizations 
with the aim of placing more work in the 
hands of specialized gangs. Having done 
this they seek out the most efficient equip- 
ment available for the use of these gangs. 
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Number of Units 


The interesting part of it is that this is 
a continuing process. As wages go up, 
and as the need for economy becomes 
more pressing, further and more exten- 
sive changes are made in basic organiza- 
tion, and better and more efficient equip- 
ment is developed for the specialized 
gangs. The result is that the investment 
in equipment for individual gangs is be- 
coming progressively larger and the num- 
ber of men progressively smaller. 

An example is a gang recently de- 
veloped on a mid-western road for sur- 
facing track. It is equipped with six ma- 
chines involving a total investment of 
nearly $150,000. Man-power consists only 
of 5 machine operators, 4 to 6 laborers, a 
foreman and 1 or 2 flagmen, depending on 
whether the gang is working on single or 
double track. Production averages about 
750 ft per hour of on-track time. 

What makes this gang unusual is that, in 
addition to existing types of machinery 
such as production tampers, it incorpo- 


rates newly developed devices that “sight” 
the track for line and surface with fewer 
men. Thus it can be expected that man- 
power requirements will continue to shrink 
as new and improved equipment is de- 
veloped and comes into wider use. 


More Mechanization Coming 


A constant parade of such equipment is 
being offered to the railroads today. Exist- 
ing types are being improved to impart 
speed and greater automation, and en- 
tirely new types are being offered. For 
example, several models of spot tampers 
with built-in jacks have been placed on 
the market in recent months. For apply- 
ing rail anchors—an operation not hereto- 
fore mechanized—at least four machines 
are either ready for the market or are 
in the process of being perfected. Two 
manufacturers are also offering machines 
for spacing ties. 

The railroads and supply companies are 
also exploring new opportunities for mech- 
anizing bridge and building repair and 
maintenance operations. An example is 
a set of equipment, including centrally 
controlled hydraulic jacks, that takes 
much of the drudgery out of renewing 
bridge caps and stringers. Another is a 
“bridge deck” machine that performs just 
about every boring and driving opera- 
tion required in the renewal of bridge 
decks. Others are improved spray outfits 
for painting both bridges and buildings. 

A continuing problem for M/W offi- 
cers is presented by union agreements 
that require on-track equipment to be ac- 
companied by train-service personnel. In 
some instances the wages paid such em- 
ployees exceed the pay of the men that 
actually operate the machines. As track 
gangs become more highly mechanized, 
the attention of M/W officers and their 
managements is beginning to focus more 
sharply on these featherbedding costs 
The present year could very well see the 
beginning of a concerted effort to get them 
reduced or eliminated. If successful these 
efforts would add greatly to the amount 
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of productive work—new rail laid, new 
ties inserted, track surfaced, etc.—that 
could be done without the expenditure of 
additional money. 

There are other interesting trends ap- 
parent in the M/W picture. One is the 
increasing popularity of continuous weld- 
ed rail. Lured by the potential economies 
of “jointless” track, more railroads made 
test installations last year and others are 
contemplating such installations this year. 
Also, additional miles of “frozen joint” 
rail were installed in 1957, and the year 
also saw the first experimental installations 
of “glued” rail, one on the Delaware & 
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TRACK GANGS are being more highly mechanized. Shown here is a Nordberg Trak- 
Surfacer (foreground) raising track to grade ahead of two Jackson Track Maintainers. 
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MECHANICAL spacing of ties is now accomplished by several machines 
developed specifically for this purpose. This is a Pullman-Standard tie spacer. 


SPOT TAMPERS of several types are now available. Their function is to 
raise and tamp low spots. The machine (above left), is the Kershaw spot 
tamper; below left is the McWilliams spot tamper. 


Hudson and the other on 
North Shore & Labrador. 
Grinding the running surface of rail 
out-of-face is another practice that is 
gaining rapidly. Proponents of this prac- 
tice say that it lengthens the life of rail, 
produces smoother riding track, and re- 
duces track-maintenance costs generally. 
Many of them advocate the grinding of 
rail in track on a cycle of sufficient fre- 
quency to control rail-end batter, corruga- 
tions and other surface imperfections. 
M/W officers have a hard row to hoe 
these days, and it’s made harder by new 
complications that are continually crop- 


the Quebec 


ping up. One is the recent Supreme Court 
decision to the effect that a track motor 
car and push car coupled together com- 
prise a vehicle that is covered by the 
Safety Appliance Acts. Another is pending 
legislation which, if passed, would add 
greatly to the cost of operating on-track 
vehicles. A third is the increasing pressure 
to stabilize the M/W work force. 

[The average M/W officer today has the 
know-how and the tools to give his rail- 
road the best track at the rela- 
tive cost in history; all he asks is the op- 
portunity to use that know-how and those 
tools without the artificial handicaps. 
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By W. G. VotiMe_r, President, 


Texas and Pacific Railway 





DOWN THROUGH THE AGES, problems have been 


the constant companion of mankind. 


With the passing of time, civilization has 
moved onward and upward. But this climb has 
been accompanied by a vast increase in the com- 


plexity and the gravity of the problems of life. 


Critical and challenging problems have been 
created by a tug of war which has been in prog- 
ress for many years between such basic conflict- 
ing forces as a free enterprise economy and a 
socialistic planned economy, a free way of life 


and communistic slavery, peace and war. 


The supreme problem facing the people of the 
world this New Year is that of developing the 
capacity to solve wisely and well the problems 


which man, himself, has created. 


In spite of the complexity and the gravity of 
the problems of life, they are essential to human 
progress. Scientific achievements, material prog- 
ress and the expansion of human knowledge stem 
from the moving desire of man to overcome the 
problems generated by the march of world events. 


In the business world, competitive problems 
have stimulated research, encouraged the adop- 
tion of new methods and procedures, spurred 
man to greater efforts and greater achievements. 


The success or failure of individuals and busi- 
ness enterprises alike is measured by their ability, 
or lack of it, to solve successfully the personal 
and social, the economic and political problems 


flowing from an ever-changing world. 


So it has been with the railroads. In their 
long and useful history, they have encountered 
a multitude of difficult and complex problems. 
Many of these problems they solved successfully. 


Some they didn't. 


Perhaps the most critical problem ever experi- 
enced by the railroads is the one they face today. 
It is that of devising ways and means of meet- 
ing successfully the competition of various other 
forms of transportation promoted, and in part 
financially supported by municipalities, commu- 


nity organizations, state and federal governments. 


There is no easy solution of this problem. But 
there is a solution, for there is a right answer to 
every problem. And I have faith that eventually 


it will be found. 


Meanwhile, the peace, the progress and the 
prosperity of 1958 will be measured by the 
capacity of man to solve wisely the problems 


ushered in by the: New Year. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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Systems for mineral-free water 


Cleaning and de-odorizing 


NO-OX-ID keeps rail joints, switches, signals, car journals corrosion-free 


Cleaning electrical equipment 


In the shop...along the way 
DEARBORN SAVES AS IT PROTECTS 


sat0 TO PROG, ~< 


Dearborn’s products and services save money and , 
‘J re : Dearborn Chemical Company 
improve railroad maintenance. This coupon will Dept. RA-NO, Merchandise Mart Plaza. 
Chicago 54, III. T 
iM EM BE Ry 


bring you complete details. 
Please send details on Dearborn’s complete railroad service 


Dearborn 


Serving America's railroads for 70 years 
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F. N. HOUSER, JR. 
Associate Editor 





| predict financing of new freight cars will continue as a top 
problem in the industry in 1958. | don’t expect any revolu- 


tionary new design developments in the new car field, but 


new kinds of piggyback equipment will be tried and mechanical 


reefers will get wider use. Big job ahead is to improve the 


hotbox problem. 








The 1958 Freight Car Dilemma--- 


® The industry needs at least 85,000 new cars a year, but 


* Where's the money to come from? 


* How can design differences be resolved? 


Traffic for the present car fleet, and 
funds to buy cars for this fleet’s replace- 
ment and expansion loom as the biggest 
problems confronting railroads today. Con- 
currently with these, however, must be 
the realization that the cars now being 
built, being ordered, or going unordered, 
will do much toward producing the car 
fleet and car shortages of tomorrow. 

Financial problems, changing traffic 
patterns, and technological advances are 
all wrapped up in this. Pennsylvania 


President J. M. Symes, in explaining the 
Eastern railroads’ proposal for the crea- 
tion of a government agency to buy roll- 
ing stock for lease to railroads, recently 
warned that “we need to order 85,000 to 
100,000 new freight cars a year for each 
of the next ten years just to correct obso- 
lescence and increase our fleet . . . Rail- 
roads are going to have to spend billions 
of dollars for equipment . . . Guesses 
range anywhere from a billion to a bil- 
lion and a half every year for the next 


CHANGING WAYS are seen in pulpwood cars with cast steel ends. 


ten years, depending on whether you are 
talking minimum or desirable require- 
ments. I favor the high side myself.” 

Car orders during neither 1956 nor 
1957 were placed at even half the mini- 
mum annual rate suggested by the Penn- 
sylvania’s president. In 1957, however, 
car builders proved they could meet this 
production level. Still working off the rush 
of car orders placed late in 1955, car 
builders and railroad shops turned 1957 
into one of the pace setters in all car 
building history. In the past thirty years, 
only 1948 saw more freight cars pro- 
duced. Domestic car deliveries reached al- 
most 100,000 units by year end and the 
total car fleet grew. Never before have 
railroad and private car line shops pro- 
duced more cars in a single year, but at 
the same time the bad order ratio rose. 

Financing problems for freight car pur- 
chases at a billion-dollar annua! rate were 
unresolved as 1958 began. There were 
some significant developments in 1957, 
however. The Delaware & Hudson took a 
pioneer step in alleviating the perplexing 
boom-and-bust problem confronting car 
builders. The D&H signed a contract with 
Bethlehem Steel for the purchase of 1,000 
hopper cars at the rate of 200 per year 
for each of the next five years. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis has just 
put into operation a plan through which 
it will acquire Pullman-Standard’s “PS” 
(Continued on page 48) 
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MOBILE ADS are brightening freight cars. Many roads now DEEP FREEZE mechanical reefers may set new trend in 
use giant lettering. frozen food traffic. 
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BRIGHT SPOT in car building situation is growing use of BETTER LIVING for crews in new cabooses permits new 
covered hoppers. _ operating practices. 


SHOCK ABSORBERS are being built into cars to cut damage SPECIAL JOBS are a challenge, sometimes call for radical 
in transit. solutions. 
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NEW DESIGNS have been developed, like tank cars without center sills. 


(Continued from page 46) 

standardized box, flat, gondola and hop- 
per cars to immediately replace units de- 
stroyed in service. This will keep the 
M&StL car fleet at full strength and pro- 
duce economies in the M&StL’s equipment 
trust situation. 

Car builders’ problems still remain— 
lack of real regularized buying and in- 
sufficient quantities for real production 
runs. An ACF _ spokesman recently 
quoted a price of $9,300 each for 40-ft 
box cars purchased in lots of 50 and a 
price of $8,050 each for lots of 1,000. 
Individual tailoring was blamed as one 
source of high equipment costs because 
it prevents real mass production by build- 
ers. 

Back in 1956, there were 3,145 box 
cars purchased from builders. In the case 
of ACF, these ranged in quantities of 
from 2 to 400 cars. Even so, lack of agree- 
ment on design probably ranks below 





48 


lack of funds in preventing volume car 
purchases in today’s tight money market. 

From a technological standpoint, much 
remains to be done. A challenge to this 
effect was recently voiced by O. M. So- 
landt, Canadian National’s vice-president 
—research and development. “I do not,” 
said Mr. Solandt, “look for any spectacu- 
lar developments in [rolling] equipment 
that will revolutionize railway economics 
in the next ten or even twenty years.” 

More covered hoppers, mechanical re- 
frigeration, and new types of piggyback 
equipment are all in the immediate fu- 
ture. The increasing popularity of the cov- 
ered hopper for moving all types of bulk 
products was demonstrated by a spectac- 
ular 28 per cent increase in the owner- 
ship of these cars during the twelve 
months of 1957. More than 12,000 of 
these cars were built and total ownership 
rose to 54,000. 

While the present 2,800-unit mechani- 





cal refrigerator car fleet is adequate and 
specifically designed for the movement of 
frozen foods, mechanical refrigeration will 
soon be applied to cars built solely for 
the transportation of fresh produce. Tests 
of mechanical cars in fresh food move- 
ments have been carried on with increas- 
ing frequency. Pacific Fruit Express’s 
order for 500 mechanically-refrigerated, 
fresh-produce cars will be delivered dur- 
ing 1958. 

Piggyback volume continues to expand 
and this growth will be accompanied by 
new developments in cars used for the 
transportation of highway trailers and 
containers which evolve. At year’s end, 
the New York Central was receiving the 
first production models of cars to be 
used in its container-type Flexi-Van oper- 
ation, and Pullman Standard’s container 
system has been revealed to take its place 
with several other schemes already in op- 
eration or under test. 

All types of containers and longer high- 
way trailers—now legal in most states— 
are causing most piggyback operators to 
re-examine their present trailer-carrying 
cars. In 1958 there should be greater in- 
terest in lighter cars capable of picking up 
their piggyback loads still more rapidly, 
and performing the subsequent movement 
without labor- and time-consuming me- 
chanical tie-down. 

Freight car brakes, bearings and _ bear- 
ing lubrication will continue in their pres- 
ent states of flux during the coming 
months. More installations of off-tread 
brakes and composition tread-brake shoes 
are to be expected. 

Car department officers agreed last year 
that “roller bearings on freight cars have 
a good case, and may—in the future—be 
standard . . . Railroads are reluctant to 
enter into this conversion program; but 
because of the millions of dollars spent 
every year on hot boxes, they wili be 
forced into such a conversion if the hot 
box mileage does not improve. This is a 
challenge to lubricator manufacturers . . .” 

The hot box record in 1957 was the 
worst in five years. During 1957, the first 
mandatory applications of journal lubri- 
cating devices was required, and the AAR 
hinted that any extension of the 1960 
date for elimination of all loose waste was 
improbable. Roller bearings and cartridge 
Sleeve-type bearings—new competitors— 
were being used in increasing numbers; 
but less than two per cent of the total 
US car fleet has either type. Slashing of 
railroad maintenance and servicing bud- 
gets while the conventional journal box 
with waste lubrication remains standard 
under almost all cars presages a bleak 
outlook for 1958. Hot boxes promise to 
continue to be the biggest single deterrent 
to the orderly operation of all trains dur- 
ing this year. 
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AIDING RAILROAD PROGRESS 








BARCO’S Fiftieth Anniversary marks a milestone in a long series 
of successful years devoted to developing and producing 
products of genuine value to progress. To a host of friends 
throughout the railroad industry, Barco takes this occasion 
to express sincere appreciation for the opportunity of 
serving and aiding railroad development. In expressing 
this appreciation, we speak for the members of our 
organization who look forward to many continuing 
years of good will and pleasant relationships. 

Since shortly after the turn of the century, 
the name of BARCO has been a mark of 
quality and sound engineering practice. 

Barco products are backed by experi- 
ence in serving railroads all over the 
world. Barco quality stems from 
thorough knowledge of service 
requirements and rigid control 
of manufacturing standards 
in every detail of construc- 
tion. For PROGRESS, for 
EFFICIENCY in rail- 
roading, SEECIFY 
ree eee 


























BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
500-530 North Hough Street a Barrington, Illinois 
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RAILWAY APPLIANCES 


have contributed effectively to railway progress. Our 
products are known for their reliability by railway 
_ men throughout the world, and we shall continue to 
cial lide our efforts on appliances that excel in 


quality and service. 
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J. W. MILLIKEN 
Director of Research 





My outlook for 1958 is that railroads and their suppliers 
will have a pretty good year, in spite of present trends that 
might indicate otherwise. Purchases and capital expenditures 
should approach $3 billion. Inventories are down, and any 
lift in traffic will quickly bring a boost in the buying of 
operating materials. 








Buying Rise Hinges on Traffic 


In the closing months of 1957, railroad 
spending for materials, supplies and fuel 
took a rather sharp drop. The roads began 
living more heavily out of inventory. 

Inventories on April 1, 1957, were 
valued at $771.5 million. By September 30 
the value of stocks on hand had fallen to 
$728.2 million—a decrease of about 5.5%. 
Most of this decline was recorded in Au- 
gust and September. Undoubtedly this de- 
crease was due in part to the fact that in 
the second half of the year material prices 
were generally somewhat lower than those 
prevailing during the first half. 

Primarily, however, the decrease in in- 
ventory was a matter of using material and 
not replacing it. When the 1957 year-end 
inventory figures become available it’s 
likely that the railroad total will be about 
where it was in January 1956—$687 mil- 
lion. Any traffic bulge at all, therefore, 
would shortly cause the railroads to in- 
crease their purchases substantially. 


Why Traffic Should Rise 


Right now, traffic is the big worry of the 
railroads. There’s little doubt that in the 
early months of this year, traffic levels will 
be below those of 1957. But there are 
some bright spots, and as the year goes on 
the picture could get rosier. Here are some 
of those bright spots: 

1. Soft coal production in 1958 should 
be about 3% above 1957 volume; 

2. Electric utilities expect to spend 
about 9% more for capital expenditures in 
1958 than they did in 1957; 

3. The electronics industry expects an 
increase of about 8% in its business; 

4. Demand for petroleum products is 
expected to increase by about 1%; and 

5. Activity in the homebuilding field 
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should be up rather sharply. The largest 
amount of this activity takes part in the 
first half of the year. So the whole traffic 
picture is far from dark. And, since buy- 
ing trends do follow traffic, this activity 
should react accordingly. 

After mid-year, presumably, industry 
will have completed most of its operating 
out of inventory and will resume pur- 
chasing for operating materials and sup- 
plies. The National Industrial Conference 
Board has forecast that in the second half 
gross national product will be running at 
an annual rate of $441 billion, compared 
with the 1957 rate of about $440 billion 
and the expected 1958 first half rate of 
$438. 

“Bearishness” seems to be fashionable 
today with some railroad suppliers, and 
others, but manufacturers of maintenance 
of way equipment have good reason to be 
“bullish” about 1958. A survey by Railway 
Age and its companion publication, Rail- 
way Track and Structures, indicates that 
purchases of such equipment during 1958 
probably will exceed slightly the 1957 
record volume of $35.2 million. 

Here is hard evidence that the railroad 
industry increasingly sees the need to 
spend money to make money. 

Interestingly enough, one of the rail- 
roads’ chief rivals for the nation’s freight 


traffic dollar, the common carrier trucker, 
seems pretty optimistic about 1958, ac- 
cording to trucking’s official organ, Trans- 
port Topics. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
one part of railroad traffic which con- 
tinued to grow during 1957, in the face of 
declining carloadings, is piggyback. 

While TOFC traffic still brings in a rela- 
tively small part of the carriers’ freight 
revenue, its importance in the overall pic- 
ture is increasing. It’s not illogical, there- 
fore, to expect that piggyback will be one 
bright spot in the railroads’ traffic picture 

during the first half of the year espe- 
cially. 

It was only in 1957 that the railroads’ 
several traffic research groups went into 
business. The results of the work of these 
groups should begin to show up during 
1958 in the form of rates which will be 
compensatory but will still move traffic. 

Thus, from where we sit, 1958 traffic 
prospects are not exactly gloomy. 

We expect that as business conditions 
generally improve during the latter half of 
the year the carriers once again will be in 
the market for freight cars. Thus we'll 
stick with our earlier forecast that as many 
as 75,000 freight cars may be ordered dur- 
ing 1958, with most of them showing up 
on the books during the latter half of the 
year. 


Bright Spots in 1958 Purchasing Picture 


> Some major traffic sources see ’58 as better than ’57. 


> Inventories, down already, will have to be rebuilt. 


&> Equipment that saves on labor costs continues strong. 


» Credit is easier, interest rates have stopped rising. 


» Rising operating costs force spending-to-save programs. 
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R aitroab-MEN in their thinking . . . railroad-men in their doing, Morrison-men are quick 
to recognize what the railroad industry needs to help it operate and profit. 


CAMPCARS by Morrison are the result of constant pulse-taking of a throbbing and vital 
industry. They fill an important need for supplying economical off-track housing for 
M/W crews. More important, Morrison’s 30 year experience in building equipment for 
railroads has helped produce a CAMPCAR that’s ruggedly built for long, hard use .. . 
commodiously designed to afford clean, sanitary living space . . . compactly constructed to 
house, feed and sustain from 2 to 50 men or more, completely independent of utilities or 
servicing, for a week or longer. 


And railroads have found CAMPCAR savings so tremendous that many of the present users 
have liquidated their original cost in the first year of use. 


We'll be happy to send you a list of present CAMPCAR users and our latest 
fact-packed brocure. Write today! 


MOC > SON RAILWAY SUPPLY corp. / 1437 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 12, N. Y. 
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1957 Review of 
Railway Operations 









By J. ELMER MONROE 


Vice-President, Association of American Railroads, 
and Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 






Highlights of the Year 











RAILROAD TRAFFIC, costs and earnings in 1957 generally followed the national eco- 
nomic pattern. The decline in business activity, which was more pronounced at the end of 
the year, resulted in a drop-off in traffic. Wage and other costs continued to rise, however, 







and net earnings for the year were down. 











The rate of return earned by the railroads in 1957 approximated 3.33 per cent on net 
investment, a return lower than that earned in any of the seven preceding years except the 
3.28 per cent return earned in the recession year 1954. 













On the brighter side, the railroads in 1957 installed more new freight cars than in any 
of the past 30 years except 1948. After subtracting retirements, freight car ownership was 
increased by 40,000 units at year’s end. , 







Much other capital improvement work was accomplished during the year as gross expen- 
ditures for improvements reached a near record level of $1.4 billion. 












Notwithstanding the seriousness of the immediate situation, the railroads are optimistic 
about the long-range outlook as they see an awakening public interest in the nation’s trans- 
portation system. Some measure of improvement could come in 1958 from favorable con- 
sideration and action by the Congress on the railroads’ legislative program. 













Inflation, declining business activity, and other adverse forces dominated the national 
economy in 1957. While the effects of these unfavorable developments were comparative- 
ly mild in the first two-thirds of the year, economic trends fell off more sharply after 
Labor Day. Pressures created by rising costs and declining sales assumed more serious 
proportions. 
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HLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 


EVIEW OF RAILWAY OPERATIONS IN 1957 


By the end of the year, general industrial activity lagged more than five per cent behind 
the December 1956 peak. While this setback was not as major as the ones in 1949 and 
1954, it was by no means certain that the low point of the current down-swing had been 
reached. Predominating forces of the moment seem to point to further readjustments by 
industry in 1958. 


A significant development during 1957 was a growing awareness of the seriousness of 
the railroad situation and the need for remedial action. 


Basic problems considered by the Presidential Cabinet Committee in its April 1955 
report, though partially obscured by the resurgence of freight traffic in 55 and ’56, were 
again brought into focus. The precarious situation was outlined by railroad executives in 
a White House conference in early December 1957. Congressional concern was mani- 
fested, too, in a November announcement by Senator Warren G. Magnuson, chairman ot 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. He revealed that the Subcom- 
mittee on Surface Transportation, headed by Senator George A. Smathers, would hold 
hearings beginning January 13, 1958, to look into “the deteriorating railroad situation and 
its effect on the national transportation picture.” Senator Smathers keynoted his hearings 
by observing that American railroads are heading for serious trouble; and he said atten- 
tion should be given to constructive action to allow railroads to help themselves before 
the situation has deteriorated to the point where drastic action would be necessary. 


This approach indicates that the hearings will aim to place in better perspective the 
essential role of railroads in the nation’s transportation system—and the steps needed so 
they may achieve their true potential of transportation economy and service to the public. 


In 1957 Congress again considered the 1955 recommendations of the Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Transport Policy and Organization. Certain of these proposals were 
enacted, but no action was taken on the fundamental recommendations for revision of rate- 
making policy to provide more equal competitive conditions among the various forms of 


transportation. 


Increased freight rates and passenger fares were authorized by the ICC in 1957 to help 
railroads meet increased costs. Further proceedings involving charges for freight, express 
and mail services were pending at the close of the year. The ICC also held a series of hear- 
ings in its investigation of the passenger service deficit (Docket No. 31954). 


The railroad share of total intercity traffic in the United States fell further in 1957. Gov- 
ernment programs for development of highways, waterways and airways have serious im- 
plications of increasing competitive handicaps. Nevertheless, the railroads remain optimis- 
tically hopeful of more equitable future treatment at the hands of the public they serve. 
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Details of 1957 Performance 


Traffic Trends 


Loss of momentum in the nation’s 
economy, which became evident in the 
latter part of 1957, was reflected in rail- 
road traffic trends throughout the year. 
Except for the July-August period when 
1956 traffic was affected by a strike in 
the steel industry, 1957 carloadings were 
consistently less than in the same month 
the year before. Passenger traffic was be- 
low the 1956 level in every month. Se- 
verity of the declines became progressive- 
ly greater in the last four months of the 
year. 

Revenue ton-miles, a measure of freight 
traffic which combines both weight and 
distance, approximated 615 billion in 
1957. This total was about 4.9 per cent 
below the 647 billion ton-miles handled 
in 1956, and was also below the 1955 
volume. 

Revenue passenger-miles, which gave 
hopeful signs of leveling off in 1956, re- 
sumed a downward trend in 1957. Pass- 
enger-miles for the year approximated 26 
billion and were nearly 8 per cent below 
the 1956 volume. There is no indication 
that the downward trend will be checked 
in the near future. 

Carloadings of revenue freight de- 
clined 6.2 per cent in 1957. The aggre- 
gate for the year was 35.5 million cars, 
some 2.3 million fewer than the number 
loaded in 1956. In only one of the pre- 
vious 17 years (1954) were fewer load- 
ings handled by the railroads. 

Except for an increase in ore loadings, 
each of the commodity groups for which 
loadings are reported showed declines 
under 1956, ranging from 1.2 per cent 
for grain, which accounts for 7.5 per 
cent of total loadings, down to 22.4 per 
cent for livestock, smallest of the groups. 

The miscellaneous group which ac- 
counted for nearly half of all carloadings, 
decreased by 1,402,000 cars, or 7.4 per 
cent. Coal loadings, ranking second in vol- 
ume, were down by 258,000 cars, or 3.7 
per cent, while forest products and coke 
declined by 13.9 per cent and 6.7 per 
cent, respectively. 

Less-than-carload freight, particularly 
susceptible to competition from motor 
carriers, continued a downward trend 
and was below the 1956 aggregate by 10 
per cent. 


Rates and Fares 


Because of continued increases in op- 
erating costs, railroads found it necessary 
in 1957 to seek further upward adjust- 
ment of transportation charges in each 
principal field of service affected by the 
increased costs—freight, passenger, mail 
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and express. Some increases were granted; 
other requests were pending at year’s end. 

Ex Parte No. 206, freight rate increas- 
es. An investigation into the adequacy of 
freight rates and charges on all US. rail- 
roads was instituted by the commission in 
response to a petition filed by Eastern 
and Western roads on September 27, 
1956 (additional petitions were filed sub- 
sequently by Eastern, Western and South- 
ern roads). This proceeding was con- 
cluded by a report and order of August 


1955 


1956 1957 


6, 1957, authorizing increases averaging 
about 10 per cent nationally, effective 
August 26, 1957. Authorizations varied 
territorially, averaging about 10.8 per cent 
in the East, 10.4 per cent in the West, 
8.3 per cent in the South and 7.0 per 
cent in the Pocahontas Region. 

The authorizations of August 6, were 
inclusive of interim increases averaging 
5.0 per cent, made effective December 
28, 1956, in the East and West, and Feb- 
(Continued on page 59) 





Table 1: Comparative Traffic Summary: 1948-1957 


Revenue 

ton-miles 
Year (millions) 
Ee er ee ee ey 637,917 
on, PE Eee Pe eee pee 526,500 
TOG ac chenksabeccounen 588,578 
RPT 0:0 60 600004609 CV ORES 646,620 
PR 6s Sawesanaeereeeras 614,754 
RRs ¥ecobbsaecerewenes 605,813 
a. SE eer eee 549,259 
5660 cite kee pee bean 623,615 
UNG s £:b:80/d ss kien i aiarnee 647,077 
TRE ne des 00 sheen 8 615,000 


Revenue Revenue 
passenger-miles carloadings 
(millions) (thousands) 
41,179 42,719 
35,095 35,911 
31,760 38,903 
34,614 40,499 
34,010 37,985 
31,655 38,216 
29,286 33,915 
28,526 37,636 
28,185 37,845 
26,000 35,500 


Table 2:-Carloadings by Commodity Groups: 1957 vs. 1956 


Per cent 
Commodity of 
group total 
Miscellaneous ......sseee0% 49.4 
CM < cscskawhavoe se veeuss 19.0 
ic canted ssbbtesetiaee 8.1 
Merchandise, LCL .......... 78 
MOG bicccviccncwnceacsees 7.5 
Forest products .........0. 5.6 
RO ios aseecnkweeeuss 1.6 
SOON 360.54 dive -savaennes 1.0 
a ee 100.0 


i Increase. 


Decrease under 1956 


1957 

carloadings Carloadings Per 
(thousands) (thousands) cent 
17,551 1,402 7.4 
6,750 258 3.7 
2,862 i113 i4.1 
2,750 305 10.0 
2,674 31 1.2 
1,995 322 13.9 
575 41 6.7 
343 99 22.4 
35,500 2,345 6.2 






we invite you to compare | 4 
the new, improved electric lantern 


We invite you to make your own comparison, and when 
you have tried this lantern we be- 
lieve you will agree that it is the 
finest available. 

Railroading itself dictated the im- 
provements which are combined in 
this new, lighter weight Adlake elec- 
tric lantern. Think of these benefits 
in terms of the men who use lanterns: 


¢ Stainless steel reflector—stays bright. 


e At a flip of the switch the lantern 
throws either a strong signal or a 
brilliant spot for reading car numbers. 

e Extruded aluminum bail, heat treat- 
ed, with heavy coat of neoprene—a 
firm grip, resists oil, has ample arm 
clearance. 

e Bail stays in position, but moves 
readily on new rivet attachment— 
tested for 15,000 operations without 
losing original tension. 


e Holder in cap for two spare bulbs. 


Write the Adams & Westlake Com- 
pany, 1150 Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


Established 1857 « Elkhart, Indiana - New York «+ Chicago 
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Reflective Train Control system gives 
greater safety with lower sign costs! 


This economical system of roadway signing gives you improved, 
operational safety twenty-four hours every day. It is called 
Reflective Train Control (RTC), and takes advantage of durable 
“Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheeting to make vivid, colorful control 
signs that are as easy to see by night as they are by day. For at 


RTC is economical, too. With a central 
sign shop, only 1 to 3 men can efh- 


tem. Field crews are freed for other jo 


Many leading roads now use Reflective Train 
Control and enjoy the twin benefits of greater 
safety with lower sign costs. Why not get 
the dollar-saving facts on modern RTC for 
your road now? Write for details to: 3M 
Company, Dept. FQ-1208, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Ease of fabrication with ‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective 
Sheeting means more signs produced in less time. 
ciently produce signs for an entire 9 Professional results are easy to get. Signs are 

s. uniform. Signs last longer and perform better. 





night, when caught in an approaching headlamp beam, bright 
“Scotchlite”’ Sheeting clearly reflects the complete shape, color 
and message of every sign along the roadway. Trainmen can see 
these distinct warnings in time to act safely even in rainy 
weather ... whenever the need for visibility is especially vital. 


Maintenance costs decrease with RTC. 
No lights are needed. No field repaint- 
ing either. Signs, like the above switch 
target, need only an occasional wiping. 


WIDE ANGLE FLAT-TOP® 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


COTCHLITE 


BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


enooucr 


Po. The terms “Scotchiite” and “Flat-Top” are registered 

J trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6. 

y Minn. General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, 

> 7” =. Y. In Canada. P 0. Box 757, London, Ontario 


*eseanc™ 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY=—}—Where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 
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yo TWIN STAR’ PERFORMANCE- 
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The Draft Gear featuring twin arrange- 
ment of parts for better uniformity 
of operation, making possible high 
capacity and low terminal forces, 
assuring greater dependability in 


service. 
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Division of Poor and Company 





332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





(Continued from page 55) 

ruary 23, 1957, in the South, designed to 
meet the cost of higher wage rates, a 
higher rate of payroll tax, and higher 
material prices incurred near the close 
of 1956. 

Although the Ex Parte 206 proceeding 
had been inaugurated by Eastern and 
Western railroads with a view to im- 
proving their inadequate rates of return, 
the commission concluded in its report 
that carriers “must look primarily to 
technological advances in the art of rail- 
roading to achieve greater efficiency and 
improved service as the major hope for 
increasing their rates of return.” The 
commission’s staff estimated that at the 
1956 traffic level the authorized increases 
would »-yield $897,800,000 annually in 
additional revenues if applied fully to 
both interstate and intrastate traffic. The 
commission estimated the authorized in- 
creases would compensate railroads for 
their known increased costs, including 
the contracted increase in wage rates 
which became effective November 1, 
1957. The commission also stated that 
Eastern and Western roads would obtain 
“some” additional revenues over and 
above such known costs. The report noted 
that other cost increases were impending 
and invited the carriers “when these be- 
come an actuality” to petition for further 
compensatory increases in rates and 
charges. 

Ex Parte No. 212, freight rate increases. 
In pursuance of the procedure suggested 
in the August 6 report in Ex Parte 206, 
the carriers filed on December 19, 1957, 
for permission to publish a schedule of 
selected increases in freight rates and 
charges. Tariffs setting forth the selected 
increases, averaging 2.3 per cent, were 
filed on December 23, 1957, to become 
effective on February 1, 1958, subject to 
possible investigation and suspension by 
the commission. 

Passenger fare increases. Except for 
commutation fares, in which various local 
adjustments were made, passenger fares 
generally, both coach and first class, 
were increased by 5 per cent early in 
1957. These 5 per cent increases became 
effective, with certain exceptions, on Jan- 
uary t*in the West, January 9 on eight 
railroads in the East, February 2 on 
other Eastern roads except those in New 
England, and on February 17 in New 
England. In the South the 5 per cent was 
added effective February 20, 1957. 

Six Eastern railroads (Chesapeake & 
Ohio, New York Central, Norfolk & 
Western, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines, and Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie) which on August 10, 1956, 
had requested 45 per cent increase in 
first class fares, were authorized to in- 
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crease such fares by an additional 15 per 
cent (20 per cent including the increase 
of January 9) effective May 15, 1957. 
In November a group of 11 Eastern 
railroads filed schedules calling for a 
further 5 per cent increase in coach fares, 
which became effective January 1, 1958. 
Express rates. On a request of August 
21, 1956, for a 15 per cent surcharge on 
LCL express shipments in Eastern terri- 
tory, pending in Docket No. 32035 at 
the beginning of the year, the commission 





on May 31, 1957, authorized an increase, 
with exceptions, amounting to approxi- 
mately 10.6 per cent, but denied interterri- 
torial fourth section relief. 

On July 24, 1957, the REA petitioned 
the commission for a general increase of 
15 per cent in LCL and carload rates 
and charges, to meet increased operating 
costs incurred by the agency and the rail- 
roads and to reduce railroad losses on 
express service. Hearings were held under 
(Continued on page 62) 





Table 3: Revenue Per Unit of Traffic: 1948-1957 


PE Ee iewicecukesieawes errs 


Per Per 
ton-mile passenger-mile 
(cents) (cents) 
1.251 2.341 
1.339 2.452 
1.329 2.561 
1.336 2.601 
1.430 2.664 
1.478 2.660 
1.420 2.620 
1.370 2.604 
1.384 2.684 
1.440 2.820 


Table 4: Employees and Their Compensation: 1940-1957 


Average Total 

number of payroll 

employees (thousands) 
1,026,956 $1,964,481 
1,420,266 3,859,907 
1,220,784 4,620,518 
1,276,000 5,336,198 
1,226,663 5,338,175 
1,206,312 5,326,316 
1,064,705 4,855,100 
1,058,216 4,993,662 
1,042,664 5,324,672 


1957 (est.) . 986,500 5,333,000 


Average annual 
earnings of Average straight time hourly 
employees Rate Earnings 
$1,913 $0.74 $0.77 
2,718 0.93 0.97 
3,785 1.58 1.65 
4,182 1.76 1.84 
4,352 1.84 1.94 
4,415 1.89 1.99 
4,560 1.94 2.05 
4,719 1.96 2.08 
5,107 2.13 2.25 
5,400 2.27 2.40 


a Includes retroactive wage increases paid in subsequent years. 
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Here’s the secret. Positive plate features new armored 
porous tubing developed out of 15 years’ research. Prevents 
shedding. Improves access of electrolyte. Stretches battery 
life. New MGD can crank longer and recuperate faster. 


New MGD Exide-lronclad Diesel Locomotive Battery 
gives you better battery performance, yet costs you 
less to own and operate 


Some things cost you more today. But the new MGD 
Exide-Ironclad Diesel Locomotive Battery actually gives you 
more battery for your dollar—and costs you less to own. 


In designing the MGD, Exide engineers found the way to 
unlock more power from battery materials. This new design 
makes the MGD a more efficient battery—hence a more 
economical one. What’s more, its superior performance 
characteristics and longer life potential stretch your battery 
budget even further. 

Only Exide could have given you this battery. Because only 
Exide has the tubular plate construction that makes these 
advances possible. Write for complete illustrated bulletin. 
Exide Industrial Division, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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BRUSH CUTTER 

Cuts right-of-way maintenance costs. One operator with the 
new, light-weight, Southworth can do the work of eight men 
using brush hooks or scythes. Extreme maneuverability, 
“work horse’ power, light-weight are important advantages. 
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The Majority of Railroads on 
the North American Continent 


. use MecoLubrication. It has improved curve safety and oper- 
ating economy increasingly ever since the first lubricator of this 
type was installed more than a quarter of a century ago. Meco- 
Lubrication is used ahead of curves carrying heavy loads and 
those with trains operating at high speeds. By greasing the high 
rail, MecoLubrication makes higher speeds safe and also length- 
ens curve rail and locomotive wheel flange life two to four times. 


» Maintenance Equipment Company , 


Division of Poor and Company 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING - CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


G-1314-R 


MECO POWER RAIL LAYER MACK REVERSIBLE SWITCH POINT PROTECTOR 

Reduces labor cost to a minimum in laying Standard Rails, Prolongs the life of switch points about 4 times; then is 
Long Rails or Continuous Welded Rail. Operates efficiently reversed and again extends the switch point life for another 
with small gang similar period 





(Continued from page 59) 
Ex Parte No. 210, beginning October 14, EMPLOYMENT AND COMPENSATION 


1957, and had not been concluded at the 
year’s end. INDEX—1940 — 100 
Mail pay. Eastern and Southern rail- 260 
roads filed petitions with the ICC during 
the year 1956 for a re-examination of 240 
mail pay rates. This filing was followed 
in 1957 by a similar petition on behalf 3)—_ 
of Western roads. Agreements with the 
Post Office Department were reached in 200 
1957 by Southern and Western railroads, 
and after hearings on December 3, the 
commission by report and order of De- 
cember 30, 1957, approved the agreed 
increases. The authorized increase for fe . — 
Western roads amounted to 7.5 per cent o* Suaneom 
effective July 1, 1957. For Southern roads } “eet a, 
the authorized increase amounted to 6 weemen, 
per cent from July 1 to August 31, 1957, 
and 13.5 per cent from September 1, 1957. b-§ a | 
The 13.5 per cent increase was designed 
to offset the transfer of storage service 
operations in the South to a space-used 
basis effective September 1, 1957, so as 
to result in a net increase in mail revenue 
for the Southern carriers of about 7 per of-living wage increase adjustment of 3 cents per hour due on that date under 
cent. cents per hour was made effective May the agreements. Thus, by the end of 
Hearings on the petition of Eastern 1, 1957, and on November 1 there was 1957 wage rates were 15 cents an hour 
roads were concluded in 1957 and the made effective another upward cost-of- greater than they were at the beginning 
matter has been set for oral argument living adjustment of 5 cents per hour of the year. 
in February 1958. in addition to a general increase of 7 (Continued on page 66) 
Average unit revenues. Increased 
freight rates and passenger fares were re- 
flected in railroad operating statistics for 
the year. Table 5: Railway Material Price Index: 1939-1957 
Average revenue per ton-mile for the (Mid Year 1947-1949 — 100) 
year 1957 was about 1.440 cents, up 4 nee a 
per cent over the average of 1.384 cents veils Gillian Fuel sine 
for the year 1956. The 1957 average Month than fuel) (oil and coal) including fuel 
stands second to the all-time high of December 1939 baat 55.5 47.5 52.6 
1.478 cents received in 1953. December 1945 72.1 69.3 71.1 
Revenue per passenger-mile averaged pe eee ae hay room 
about 2.820 cents in 1957, about 5 per Oerober 1955 1416 110.1 130.2 
cent greater than the 2.684 cents received January 1956 143.2 112.7 132.0 
in 1956—at that time, a post-war high. April 1956 word wo 134.5 
The 1957 average, however, remained be- Ae es one aan a 
low the averages for a period of years January 1957 150.3 124.1 140.5 


prior to 1929. April 1957 151.7 129.6 143.2 
July 1957 1541 127.5 144.0 


Employment and Wages October 1957 154.2 123.5 142.9 


1940 1957 








180] 














Railroad employment in 1957 declined 
for the sixth consecutive year, and the Table 6: Material Prices and Wage Rates: 1939-1957 
average number of employees fell below 
the one million mark for the first time 
since 1939. The aggregate payroll, how- Charge-out prices Material prices 

. ve for all materials Wage rates and wage rates 

ever, approached an all-time peak. nremeneter Ps prove 

The straight-time rate of pay of rail- 52.0 56.5 pone 
road employees averaged $2.27 per hour 69.3 71.2 70.6 


in 1957, a rise of 14 cents over the 1956 106.4 110.0 108.9 
average, and annual earnings per em- 105.7 120.5 116.1 
d $5,400. Both hourly and — 134.1 129.1 

ployee averaged $5,400. Both hourly an ni ama ose 
annual earnings were the highest on rec- 122.0 1442 1373 
ord. 124.2 148.4 141.1 
Under provisions of the industry’s as a — 
three-year term agreements which con- é p 142.6 p 174.0 p 164.6 


tinue through October 31, 1959, a cost- p Preliminary. 


(Average 1947-1949 — 100) 
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MR. LOWELL THOMAS AND THE HERTZ IDEA ARE 


SELLING 


Tens of millions of people could 
pick Lowell Thomas out of a crowd. 

He’s been a popular news com- 
mentator for years. This season, 
you can watch the exciting ‘“‘High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas’”’ 
series on CBS-TV. And we’ve got 
Mr. Thomas selling for you. He’s 
selling The Hertz Idea in all the 
leading national magazines! He’s 
telling everyone how he saves time 


TRAIN TRAVEL FOR YOU! 


making films, hunting high adven- 
ture. He takes a crack train—rents 
a new Turboglide Chevrolet Bel Air 
or other fine Hertz car there! 

A big name like Lowell Thomas 
can bring in a lot of business for 
both of us. A lot of new business, a 
lot of repeat business! Just as the 
Hertz counters and ‘Call a Car’ 
phones do in railroad terminals 
across the country. Just as the 10% 


commissions do that we pay your 
ticket agents for making Hertz car 
reservations. Just as Hertz’ nation- 
wide “‘Rent it here... Leave it 
there’’ service does. 

And with your help, there’s no 
telling how big our businesses can 
grow. Mention the Idea of renting 
a car in your advertising, too! 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far.. 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 
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TYPE “HW” TIGHTLOCK COUPLER 
AND ATTACHMENTS 
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BUCKEYE C-R (CUSHION-RIDE) 
FREIGHT CAR TRUCK 


BUCKEYE SIX-WHEEL TRUCK 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION... CALL or WRITE 


Refer Adv. No. 11875 
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If your future designs or your immediate 
programs call for the manufacture of 
miscellaneous cast steel parts, 
Buckeye is at your service. 
A diversified range of carbon and alloy 
cast steels offers you a complete selection. 
Buckeye Sales Engineers are always 


available at your convenience. 
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(Continued from page 62) 

At the end of 1957, the minimum rate 
of pay generally effective was $1.85 per 
hour, $14.80 for an eight-hour day, and 
$74.00 for a 40-hour week. The mini- 
mum straight-time monthly wage in the 
railroad industry is generally $321.90. 

In addition to wages as such, the rail- 
roads as employers provide, among other 
things, vacations with pay, holiday pay 
for non-operating and certain yard serv- 
ice employees, unemployment and _ sick- 
ness benefits, and hospital and medical in- 
surance for the non-operating classes and 
their dependents. Also, collateral to wages 
is the Federally-administered retirement 
system, the cost of which is borne equally 
by the railroads and their employees. 
Certain roads provide supplemental pen- 
sions and gratuities. 

The total payroll of $5,333 million for 
1957 included about $212 million for paid 
vacations and $66 million for paid holi- 
days. 

Among supplemental costs not included 
in the payroll were $258 million for re- 
tirement taxes; $82 million for sickness 
and unemployment insurance taxes; $50 
million for supplemental pension benefits 
and about $97 million for hospital and 
medical insurance. These supplemental 
costs not included in payroll amounted to 
nearly $500 per employee. 

None of these costs (vacations, holidays 
and supplements) are reflected in the 
straight-time hourly wage rate. They ac- 
tually amount to nearly 38 cents per 


straight-time hour paid for and thus are 
equivalent to more than 16 per cent of the 
straight-time rate. 

Taking into account these designated 
supplemental payroll costs as well as pre- 
mium pay for overtime worked and the 
so-called mileage basis of pay for train and 
engine service employees, it actually costs 
the railroads about $2.87 for each em- 
ployee-hour actually worked or approxi- 
mately 60 cents per hour in excess of the 
average straight-time rate of pay. 


Prices and Wage Rates 


The index of railroad material prices 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics is shown in Table 5 for various 
dates from December 1939 to October 
1957. The index, using the mid-year prices 
1947-1949 as 100, rose from 52.6 at the 
end of 1939 to a peak of 144.0 in July 
1957. It receded slightly to 142.9 in Oc- 
tober 1957. 

The index for materials and supplies 
(other than fuel) rose to an all-time peak 
of 154.2 in October 1957, but the fuel in- 
dex, at 123.5 was 6.1 points below its 
peak of April 1957. 

The indexes in Table 5 show the trend 
in spot prices. Table 6 shows the trend in 
“charge-out” prices, which measure the 
prices of materials at time consumed in 
terms of their original purchase price. 
Also shown is an index trend for wage 
rates and a combined index of prices and 
wages. 

The index of charge-out prices for all 





Table 7: Condensed Income Account: 11 months 1955-1957 


Total operating revenues .... 
Total operating expenses ... 
Operating ratio (per cent) ... 


Net Railway Operating Income 
Rate earned (per cent) a 
Net income after charges 


1955 1956 1957 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
$9,249 $9,675 $9,667 
6,947 7,413 7,544 
75.11 76.62 78.04 
1,019 1,047 1,011 
1,050 984 863 

4.22 3.95 3.33 
828 784 661 


a Rate of return on net investment for full calendar year (1957 estimated). 


Table 8: Operating Revenues: 11 months 1955-1957 
1955 1956 1957 


Freight 
Passenger 


Express 
All other 


(millions) (millions) (millions) 
$7,833 $8,226 $8,252 
673 685 670 
252 253 252 
106 107 87 
404 406 
$9,675 $9,667 


Table 9: Operating Expenses: 11 months 1955-1957 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation 

fraffic, general & other 


66 


1955 1956 1957 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
$1,264 $1,298 $1,319 
1,632 1,737 1,758 
3,414 3,682 3,746 
637 696 721 

$7,413 $7,544 


materials and supplies in 1957 stood at 
142.6 of the 1947-1949 average, while 
wage rates were 174.0 per cent of those of 
the 1947-1949 period. The combined in- 
dex of prices and wages stood at 164.6 in 
1957, an increase of 7 per cent over 1956. 


Financial Results 


Rail earnings dipped sharply in 1957, 
caught as they were in a squeeze between 
declining traffic on the one hand and in- 
creased wage rates and material prices on 
the other. Rate and fare increases in effect 
during the year served to hold gross rev- 
enues close to the 1956 level, but increased 
costs caused an increase in operating ex- 
penses, despite the decline in volume of 
traffic. Net working capital continued the 
downward trend experienced in 1956. The 
rate of return on net investment in 1957 
approximated 3.33 per cent, considerably 
under the meager 3.76 per cent average 
return earned in the first 11 post-war 
years. Net income for the year is esti- 
mated to have fallen about $165 million 
below that of 1956 and more than $200 
million below net income in 1955. 

The ratio of net income to net assets for 
the railroad industry is at a level only 
slightly more than half that of public 
utilities in the power and communications 
fields and less than two-fifths of the com- 
parable ratio for manufacturing corpora- 
tions. 

Operating revenues for the first 11 
months of 1957 aggregated $9,667 mil- 
lion, about $8 million or 0.1 per cent be- 
low the corresponding 1956 total. Rev- 
enues were about $418 million above those 
of the first 11 months of 1955, a com- 
paratively good earnings year. Operating 
expenses for the 1957 period amounted to 
$7,544 million, about $131 million or 1.8 
per cent above the 1956 total for the 11 
months. This greater relative increase in 
expenses than in gross produced an in- 
crease in the operating ratio for the 11 
month period from 76.62 per cent in 1956 
to 78.04 per cent in 1957. 

Railway tax accruals in the 1957 period 
were less by about $36 million than they 
were in the 1956 period. Federal income 
taxes declined by about $55 million be- 
cause of sagging earnings, but this reduc- 
tion was partly offset by an increase of $8 
million in payroll taxes (to $315 million) 
and an increase of nearly $12 million in 
state and local taxes. The payroll tax in- 
crease was largely due to a rise in the un- 
employment tax rate from 1% per 
cent to 2.0 per cent on January 1, 1957. 
This tax rate was further increased on 
January 1, 1958, to 2.5 per cent. Each 
increase of one-half of one per cent in the 
rate of payroll tax costs the Class I rail- 
roads about $21 million a year. 

Net railway operating income—the re- 
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mainder after payment of operating ex- 
penses, rents and taxes, slumped to $863 
million in the 11 month period of 1957. 
This was $121 million or 12.3 per cent 
under such earnings in the 1956 period, 
and $187 million or 17.8 per cent under 
those of the first 11 months of 1955. Net 
railway operating income includes tax 
credits representing deferral of income 
taxes through accelerated amortization of 
defense facilities, estimated at $139 mil- 
lion for the full year 1957. 

Net income, which also includes the 
amount of such temporary tax credits, ag- 
gregated $661 million in the 1957 period, 
nearly 16 per cent less than in the like 11 
months of 1956, and 20 per cent less than 
in the 1955 period. 

Notwithstanding the lower volume of 
traffic, freight revenue for the 11 month 
period of 1957 ($8,252 million) was about 
0.3 per cent greater than the correspond- 
ing 1956 aggregate. This fractional in- 
crease was the result of the higher level of 
freight rates in effect in the 1957 period. 
The increase in freight revenues was part- 
ly offset by decreases in revenues from 
passenger, mail and express services. Pas- 
senger revenue, despite fare increases, de- 
clined by $15 milliou to $670 million for 
the period. Mail revenue at $252 million 
was down by only $1 million while rail 
revenue from express service, affected by 
a strike of certain Express Agency em- 
ployees between April and July 1957, was 
down $20 million from that of the 1956 
period. All other revenue amounted to 
$406 million, about $2 million greater 
than in the corresponding months of 1956. 

For the third consecutive year, each of 
the principal operating expense accounts 
showed increases over those of the pre- 
vious year. In 1957, the two maintenance 
accounts—way and structures, and equip- 
ment—increased 1.7 per cent and 1.2 per 
cent, respectively. Transportation ex- 
penses, the largest of the groups, increased 
by 1.7 per cent, while traffic, general and 
other expenses were up 3.6 per cent. 

Net railway operating income for the 
full year 1957 is expected to approximate 
$920 million. This amount would repre- 
sent a reduction of $148 million, or 14 per 
cent, under the 1956 aggregate, and would 
produce a return on net investment of 
about 3.33 per cent, third lowest in the 
past 10 years. Excluding tax deferrals 
arising from accelerated amortization, esti- 
mated net railway operating income in 
1957 would produce a rate of return on 
net investment of not more than 2.9 per 
cent. 

Net working capital, which had fallen 
from $938 million at the end of 1955 to 
$683 million at the end of 1956, declined 
further in 1957 and stood at $576 million 
on October 31, 1957. Net working capital 
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represents the excess of current assets, ex- 
cluding materials and supplies, over cur- 
rent liabilities, not including maturing 
funded debt. With cash expenses, taxes 
and rents averaging over $750 million a 
month, and with more than $400 million 
of funded debt, largely equipment obliga- 
tions, maturing within the succeeding 12 
months, the industry’s cash position in 
late 1957 was generally regarded as unsat- 
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isfactory. This situation, it may be noted, 
is measured at the end of the first 10 
months of 1957, and thus does not reflect 
the effect of wage increases costing some 
$300 million annually which became ef- 
fective on November 1, 1957. 


Capital Spending and Purchases 


Notwithstanding declining traffic and 
earnings, expenditures made by the rail- 





Table 10: Rate of Return: 1948-1957 


EE ila. 5.25 mbes Nicwias saree coed 


Rate of return on 
investment after 
(millions) depreciation 
$1,002 4.31% 
686 2.88 
1,040 4.28 
a 943 a 3.76 
a 1,078 a 4.16 
a 1,109 a 4.19 
a 874 a 3.28 
a 1,128 a 4,22 
a 1,068 a 3.95 
a 920 a 3.33 


Net railway 
operating income 


alncludes tax credits (deferrals) resulting from amortization of defense facilities. 


Table 11: Capital Expenditures and Purchases: 1948-1957 


Purchases of fuel, 

material & supplies 
(thousands) 
$2,183,331 
1,641,406 
1,739,908 
2,175,859 
1,817,750 
1,920,481 
1,424,761 
1,637,075 
1,883,848 
1,800,000 


Gross capital 
expenditures 
(thousands) 
$1,273,484 
1,312,200 
1,065,842 
1,413,995 
1,340,912 
1,259,797 
820,246 
909,521 
1,231,050 
1,377,000 





roads for additions and betterments to 
their properties approached record levels 
in 1957. An estimated $1,377 million 
were spent during the year, some $146 
million or 12 per cent more than in 1956. 
The outlay for roadway and structures de- 
clined somewhat from the $407 million 
spent on such projects in 1956, but equip- 
ment expenditures approximated $1 bil- 
lion, an increase of 22 per cent. Equip- 
ment expenditures accounted for 73 per 
cent of the 1957 total while expenditures 
for roadway and structures accounted for 
27 per cent. 

The total capital outlay in 1957 was the 
second highest on record, exceeded only 
by the $1,414 million spent in 1951. Capi- 


tal expenditures have exceeded one billion 
dollars in eight of the 12 post-war years, 
and have averaged $1.2 billion in the past 
10 years. Unfortunately, however, buying 
power of the railroad dollar has been so 
weakened by price inflation that the near- 
record $1,377 million spent for capital 
improvements in 1957 was actually worth 
less than much smaller amounts spent in 
many prior years. 

Purchases of fuel and other materials 
and supplies declined from $1,884 million 
in 1956 to approximately $1,800 million 
in 1957. The decline resulted from trim- 
ming of inventories in a period of reduced 
earnings as well as from reduced traffic. 
The physical volume of purchases showed 





a greater relative decline than did dollar 
volume, owing to increases in unit prices, 
most notably in iron and steel products. 


Equipment Trends 


Owing to a combination of circum- 
stances, the over-all equipment situation in 
1957 was the best in 15 years. Compared 
with 1956, equipment demand was _ sub- 
stantially reduced, while equipment supply 
was either greater, as in the case of freight 
cars and locomotives, or only slightly re- 
duced, as in the case of passenger-train 
cars. The number of new freight cars 
placed in service in 1957 was the second 
highest in 30 years, and more new locomo- 
tive units were installed than in any of the 
previous three years. Installation of new 
passenger-train cars, on the other hand, 
was at a post-war low, the lowest, in fact, 
since 1933, except for the World War II. 


Table 12: Ownership Trends—Cars: 1951-1957 


New cars 


Freight cars. Production of new freight 
cars in 1957 increased sharply for the third 
successive year. Benefiting from an im- 
proved supply of steel and other compo- 
nents and from the high level of orders on 
builders’ books since 1955, the number of 
new cars installed was the highest since 
1948 and was greater than the number in- 
stalled in any other year since 1925. The 
installation of approximately 89,000 new 
freight cars by the Class I railroads in 
1957, while only about 50,000 old cars 
were retired, resulted in an increase of 
nearly 40,000 units in total freight car 
ownership during the year. About 740,- 
000 cars, or 42 per cent of present freight 
car ownership of the Class I railroads, 
have been installed new in the 12 years 
since World War II. 

Considering the downward trend of 
traffic and earnings in 1957, the backlog 
of freight cars on order held up remark- 
ably well. Approximately 40,000 addition- 
al cars were ordered by Class I railroads 
during the year, and 55,000 were on order 
at the year’s end. Thus, the outlook is 
that freight car ownership will be main- 
tained at about the present level in 1958. 

As the result of an increase in the bad 
order ratio, from 4 per cent at the begin- 
ning of 1957 to about 5 per cent at the 
end of the year, the increase in serviceable 
freight car ownership was about 20,000 
less than the increase in total ownership. 
Nevertheless, the servicable ownership at 
the close of 1957 was higher than it had 
been since mid-year 1954. 

No freight car shortage of serious pro- 
portions occurred in 1957. The maximum 
shortage was 3,273 cars per day reported 
for the week ended August 10, which com- 
pares with a 1956 maximum of 18,951 
cars a day in the week ended September 
29. The maximum shortage in 1957 was 
the lowest annual maximum reported in 
any year since 1942. 


Ownership New cars 
at end 


of year 


on order at 
end of year 


installed 

during year 
Freight cars a 
1,751,731 
1,756,700 
1,776,017 
1,735,553 
b 1,700,253 
1,707,683 
1,747,000 

Passenger-train cars c 

43,598 183 152 

42,167 200 420 

40,755 348 449 

38,875 389 396 

37,597 444 394 

35,636 411 252 

34,869 48 


104,831 
67,138 
27,678 
13,624 

135,293 

103,535 
55,000 


84,218 
63,748 
67,548 
28,405 
35,738 
59,768 
89,000 


a Excludes railroad-controlled private refrigerator car lines. 
b Subsequently revised to 1,694,097 due to reclassification of railroads effective January 1, 1956. 
c Includes Pullman Company. 


Table 13: Ownership Trends—Locomotives: 1951-1957 


Electric 
and other Total 
(units) 


Diesel- 
electric 
(units) 


Year (units) Steam 


Ownership at end of year 
1951 17,493 21,747 796 
aa 20,492 16,078 
1953 “a : 22,503 11,787 719 
1954 23,531 8,650 691 
wes. ... : 24,786 5,982 661 
a6... ‘ 26,081 3,714 638 
1957 \ rr 27,200 2,500 620 
New units installed during year 
1951 ses ‘ , 3,490 18 
952 .. 3,035 19 
1953. ‘ wares 2,122 15 
1954 ie etre aia 1,110 
ee cee eS 1,070 
1956... Die e 1,198 
1957 (est.) 1,300 
New units on order at end of year 
ee abickks es x 2,186 19 2,207 
914 15 958 
546 is 571 
483 Ss 493 
827 e 854 
780 
1957 (Dec. 1) ... 458 


40,036 
37,343 
35,009 
32,872 
31,429 
30,433 
30,320 


3,514 
3,062 
2,141 
1,126 
1,097 
1,210 
1,304 
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Passenger cars. The trend in ownership 
of passenger-train cars continued down- 
ward in 1957, as it has in each year since 
1945. During the 12 post-war years the 
number of passenger-train cars has de- 
clined by about 13,000 units, or more 
than one-fourth, and virtually all of this 
loss has been in passenger-carrying cars. 
The loss has occurred despite the installa- 
tion of about 6,200 new cars in the same 
period. 

Construction of new conventional type 
passenger-cars virtually ceased in 1957. 
Of the 48 new cars installed in the first 
half of the year, 12 were self-propelled 
cars, 17 were suburban type coaches, and 
5 were Talgo type coaches. The total of 
254 new cars on order on July 1, 1957, 
included 36 multiple-unit suburban cars, 
while most of the remainder consisted of 
head-end equipment. With their principal 
passenger trains already equipped with 
modern cars, and passenger traffic rapidly 
dwindling, it appears that most railroads 
are carefully appraising current trends in 
passenger travel before investing addition- 
al scarce capital in what may prove to be 
unprofitable services. 

Locomotives. In 1957, the first 
time since World War II, there was almost 
an even balance between installation and 
retirement of locomotives. Based on pres- 
ent estimates, total ownership of locomo- 
tives showed a decrease for the year of 
about 100 units, but from a standpoint of 
operating utility, the installation of 1,300 
new units more than offset the retirement 
of a slightly larger number of old units. 

Partly because of the traffic decline, 
there was no appreciable shortage of mo- 
tive power at any time during the year, 
although the margin of surplus serviceable 
power during peak traffic periods was only 
slightly greater than during those periods 
in 1955 and 1956 power 
shortages had been experienced. 

The backlog of new locomotives on or- 
der declined through most of 1957, but 
several large orders were placed in the 
waning months of the year. 

The proportion of total services per- 
formed by diesel locomotives continued to 
grow in 1957, and the steam proportion 
showed a corresponding decline. In the 
first nine months, diesels handled nearly 
92 per cent of the gross ton-miles in 
freight service, more than 92 per cent of 
the passenger-train car-miles, and account- 
ed for more than 95 per cent of the yard 
switching locomotive-hours. Correspond- 
ing proportions for steam locomotives 
were less than 6 per cent in freight serv- 
ice, barely one per cent in passenger serv- 
ice, and less than 4 per cent in yard serv- 
ice. Compared with 1956, the steam pro- 
portions were down by more than one- 
third in freight and yard services and more 


for 


when motive 
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than one-half in passenger service. 


Operating Efficiency and Economy 
Although declining traffic volume has a 

naturally adverse effect upon the efficiency 

of railroad operations, railroads in 1957 
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maintained or surpassed previous high 
records in significant operating averages 
that measure operating efficiency and 
economy. Such gains reflect continuing 
plant improvements and technological ad- 
(Continued on page 72) 


Table 14: Per Cent of Service Performed, by Type of Power: ‘46-’57 


Type 


and year freight 


Steam: 
88.15% 
32.61 


1957 (9 mos.)..... 5.68 


Diesel: 
9.73 
65.52 


or Ur Wee). «2. 91.74 


Other: 
2.12 
1.87 


EPOF CF ON sic cee nevus 2.58 


Road service, 


Yard 


service 


Road service, 
passenger 


69.17% 
22.01 
3.85 


78.24% 
21.83 
1.17 


29.46 
76.72 
95.52 


15.28 
71.53 
92.48 


1.37 
1.27 
0.63 


6.48 
6.64 
6.35 


Table 15: Freight Service Averages: 1946-1957 


Average 
train speed 


(m.p.h. 
16.0 
16.9 
17.6 
18.6 


iar @ Mee). ...... 18.8 


Table 16: 


) 


Average train 
speed (m.p h.) 


355 
37.0 
38.3 
40.0 


po Se ee 40.1 


Gross ton- 

miles per 

train-hour 
37,057 
42,346 
49,113 
57,012 
59,026 


Net ton-miles 
Per loaded 
car-mile 
31.3 
31.4 
32.5 
33.0 
33.4 


Per 
train-mile 
1,086 
1,138 
1,296 
1,420 
1,447 


Passenger Service Averages: 1946-1957 


Car-miles per 
train-hour 
338 
341 
375 
397 
392 


Car-miles per 
train-mile 
9.5 
9.2 
9.8 
9.9 
9.8 


Passenger-miles 
per car-mile 
24.7 
18.0 
18.1 
18.1 
18.3 





HOW SOLID BEARINGS AND JOURNAL STOPS HELP 


Usa JACH... 


that MAGNUS R-S JOURNAL STOPS 


can cut total bearing operating costs 


to less than 13 cents per car day! 








Here’s the low-cost way to get better bearing 
performance fast —save almost $35 per year now 


on every freight car equipped with Journal Stops 


Railroads using R-S Journal Stops today save about 
$35.00 per car year in reduced operating costs alone 
—fewer hot boxes, longer bearing and axle life, and 
reduced service attention. They save the complete 
cost of the R-S Journal Stops, including installation, 
in less than 3 years — bring the total cost of solid 
bearing operation down to less than 13¢ per car day. 


That’s just one of the facts about low-cost solid 
bearings with R-S Journal Stops — proved now on 
over 5000 cars in service. Potential savings are even 
greater. That’s because R-S Journal Stops stabilize 
the bearing assembly, give the low-cost solid bear- 
ing a chance to work at optimum efficiency. That 
cuts truck maintenance costs all along the line. It 
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EXAMPLES OF ANNUAL SAVINGS IN BEARING 
MAINTENANCE WITH R-S JOURNAL STOPS 


assures the practicability of 3-year repack intervals Without With 


and reduces the requirements for an effective rear Senaription cape Sap See 
seal. Repairing Hot Box Set-Outs ... $9.05 $0.91 $8.14 


Damage to Equipment p .20 1.81 
Fires Due to Hot Boxes : .03 .26 
Cut Journals : 34 =1.01 
Defective Brgs., Routine Insp. . 2.69* 1.35 1.34 
Routine Yard Inspection 40.82 2411 16.71 
Material—Not Included Above 
Defective Bearing Replacements 4.36* 2.18 2.18 
New Axles 5 84 8=62.51 


Spring Packing Retai 6 .00 6 
Write us for all the facts. Magnus Metal Corpora- wi a or a TOTAL SAVINGS $34.42 
tion, 111 Broadway, New York 6; or 80 E. Jackson ' 


Blvd., Chicago 4. % *Technical Advisory Committee figures. Other figures in 


this column based on 1954 costs as determined by AAR. 


And with R-S Journal Stops you still have all the 
advantages which low-cost solid bearings bring to 
railroad rolling stock. You can take the maximum 
load, make the fastest schedule. You save excess 
dead weight and get lowest possible running resist- 
ance in pounds per ton. Best of all, you'll be sure of 
the kind of bearing performance you want at a price 
you can afford to pay. 
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(continued from page 69) 

vances, such as greater tractive effort of 
locomotives, new signalling and commu- 
nications systems, and modernized classifi- 
cation yards, which speed the movement 
of traffic between and through terminals. 
These factors have been the principal 
weapon with which the carriers have met 
_ the forces of inflation in post-war years. 

Operating statistics for the first 9 
months of 1957 indicate that new records 
will be established in each of the four 
categories shown in Table 15—freight 
train speed, load per car, tons per train, 
and gross ton-miles per train-hour. The 
last-named average, which combines both 
train weight and train speed, has set a new 
record in each of the post-war years. It is 
today nearly 60 per cent greater than it 
was in 1946. Freight train speed averaged 
18.8 miles per hour in the first 9 months 
of 1957, just topping the previous record 
of 18.7 miles per hour set in 1954. Aver- 
age train speed was 17.5 per cent higher in 
1957 than it was in 1946 despite an in- 
crease of 33.2 per cent in average train 
load. 

Passenger service performance averages 
shown in Table 16 show less spectacular 
gains than freight service, due chiefly to 
the sharply downward trend of passenger 
travel. Passenger train average speed, 40.1 
miles per hour for 9 months of 1957, ap- 
pears to have set a new record for the 
twelfth consecutive year. This upward 
trend reflects not only plant improvement 
but also continuing curtailment of local 
and branch line trains. Passenger-miles 
per car-mile increased slightly in 1957 
over 1956, while car-miles per train-mile 
declined. Car-miles per train-hour, an in- 
dicator of both train length and train 
speed, fell slightly below the record high 
established in 1956. 

Miles per active freight locomotive per 
day declined slightly in 1957, reflecting a 
more adequate supply of motive power 
in relation to traffic requirements. The 
1957 (9 months) average of 147.3 miles 
per day was 1.8 miles under the all-time 
high record established in 1956. Passen- 
ger locomotive-miles per active locomo- 
tive-day reached a new high for the ninth 
consecutive year. The 9-month average of 
339.7 miles in 1957 was 53 per cent high- 
er than the average for the first post-war 
year, 1946. Average mileage per freight 





car per day of 47.5 in 1957, while slightly 
less than in the previous year, compares 
favorably with other of the better post- 
war years. 


Railroad Research 


A noteworthy development in 1957 in 
the constantly expanding field of scien- 
tific research in the railroad industry was 
the completion and placing in operation 
of a new Engineering Laboratory at the 
Association of American Railroads’ Re- 
search Center on the campus of the II- 
linois Institute of Technology at Chicago. 
This research installation provides valu- 
able technical services to the railroads, 
and works in close cooperation with the 
technical staffs of the member roads of the 
association as well as with scientific, com- 
mercial and governmental groups outside 
the railroad industry. 

On October 16, 1957, the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia honored the rail- 
roads for their research activities bv 
awarding the association the Henderson 
Medal in recognition of achievements in 
the field of railway engineering. The In- 
stitute said research efforts of the asso- 
ciation have resulted in more dependable 
equipment and tremendous savings in the 
operation of railroads, all of which are 
reflected in greater safety and reduced 
transportation charges for the American 
public. 


Legislation 

The first session of the 85th Congress 
was active with respect to legislative mat- 
ters affecting the railroad industry. The 
following are more important bills en- 
acted or considered: 

“Cabinet Committee bills.” Although 
omnibus bills again were introduced to 
implement the several recommendations 
contained in the Report of the Presiden- 
tial Advisory Committee on Transport 
Policy and Organization, no hearings 
were held on them. However, as noted 
subsequently, some of the matters in- 
cluded in the omnibus bills were dealt 
with separately; for example, the fourth 
section circuity bill and the redefinition of 
contract carriage. Also, hearings were 
held before the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Communications of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 


Table 17: Daily Mileage, Locomotives and Cars: ‘46-57 


Active freight 


Year locomotives 
ee ea nade ens 115.9 
ae ab dian wo 112.5 
EE 126.8 
0 eye 149.1 
CS eee 147.3 
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Active passenger Serviceable 


locomotives freight cars 


221.8 45.2 
228.5 42.9 
266.1 46.2 
325.6 48.3 
339.7 47.5 


eign Commerce on bills limited to the 
competitive rate-making proposal, which 
would so amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act as to provide that the ICC in the ex- 
ercise of its power to determine and pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates shall not 
consider the effect of such rates on the 
traffic of any other mode of transporta- 
tion; or the relation of such rates to the 
rates of any other mode of transporta- 
tion; or whether such rates are lower than 
necessary to meet the competition of any 
other mode of transportation. 

Section 22 rates. Proposals to repeal 
reduced rates on government traffic under 
Section 22, except in times of war or na- 
tional emergency, were not enacted. Ac- 
tion was completed (Public Law 85-246) 
to provide that copies of Section 22 ten- 
ders and quotations are to be submitted 
to the ICC for public inspection and that 
Section 5a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act (the Reed-Bulwinkle amendment) 
shall continue to apply with respect to 
carrier agreements relating to rates es- 
tablished under Section 22. This provision 
of the act was intended to meet a situa- 
tion arising from a decision rendered 
July 5, 1957, by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
The court held that Section Sa did not 
apply with respect to establishment of 
rates under Section 22. 

Fourth Section circuity bill. Public Law 
85-99 enacted the so-called circuity bill, 
amending Section 4 (1) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to permit carriers 
operating over an indirect line or route 
to meet the charges of the same type of 
carrier operating over a more direct line 
or route to or from competitive points 
without specific authorization of the ICC, 
subject, however, to the other standards 
of lawfulness set forth in the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Enactment of this bill 
eliminates a great volume of paper work, 
substantial delay in effecting essential 
rate adjustments, and considerable ex- 
pense and complexity in freight tariffs. 

Redefinition of contract motor carriers. 
By redefining contract carriage by motor 
vehicle, Public Law 85-163 makes more 
clear the line of demarcation between 
contract and common carriers, thus af- 
fording relief from the effect of a recent 
Supreme Court decision which held that 
contract carriers might without limit so- 
licit contracts within the scope of their 
permits. The new law gives the ICC 
authority to limit the number of con- 
tracts which a contract carrier may have. 

Filing of contract carrier rates. A fur- 
ther step to make more equal the com- 
petition between common and contract 
carriers and to help prevent further 
weakening of the common carrier seg- 
ment of transportation was taken in Pub- 
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lic Law 85-124. This requires contract 
carriers by motor vehicle to file with the 
ICC their actual rates or charges for 
transportation services. It is provided that 
any contract carrier serving only one 
shipper and having rendered continuous 
service to such shipper for not less than 
one year is permitted to continue to file 
only its reasonable minimum rates and 
charges rather than its actual rates and 
charges, unless othrwise directed by the 
ICC in the public interest. 

Capital stock modification. Section 20 
(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act was 
amended by Public Law 85-150 to pro- 
vide for consideration in railroad stock 
modification plans, of the assents of con- 
trolled or controlling stockholders. This 
amendment will eliminate an inequity that 
had existed for a number of years. 

Transportation excise taxes. In late 1956 
hearings once more were held before the 
Subcommittee on Excise Taxes of the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
consider repeal of excise taxes on trans- 
portation for hire of persons and proper- 
ty. The diversion of business to private 
transportation to escape these taxes and 
the serious threat this poses to the for- 
hire transportation industry was careful- 
ly developed and fully explained. Al- 
though numerous bills designed to ac- 
complish repeal of these taxes were in- 
troduced in the first session of the 85th 
Congress, none was enacted. 

Railroad Retirement. Several bills were 
introduced to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. Proposals by the labor or- 
ganizations would have provided further 
substantial increases in retirement bene- 
fits over and above the 10 per cent in- 
crease granted in 1956, increased retire- 
ment taxes paid by employers and em- 
ployees, and increased unemployment and 
sickness benefits financed entirely by the 
railroads. The proposed increases would 
have required the railroads to pay addi- 
tional retirement and unemployment taxes 
of more than $262 million a year. Pro- 
posed amendments to the Retirement Act 
would have required increased contribu- 
tions on the part of employees as well, but 
such increases would be substantially off- 
set by a companion proposal of the labor 
organizations which would exempt retire- 
ment contributions of employees from in- 
come tax. Other bills, supported by the 
railroads would have amended only the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide 
more realistic eligibility requirements and 
to relate the benefits paid to the em- 
ployee’s actual pay-loss rather than to his 
gross pay. 

Hearings were held but none of these 
bills was reported by the committees con- 
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sidering them. Neither was provision 
made for financing the increased retire- 
ment benefits enacted in 1956, although 
the President had signed that legislation 
with the understanding that a program 
for that purpose would be progressed in 
the 1957 session of the Congress and al- 
though the railroads agreed in the course 
of the 1957 hearings to assume their share 
of the cost. 

Other measures not enacted. Among 
other matters receiving attention but not 
acted upon in the first session of the 85th 
Congress were the following: 30-per cent 
reserve requirement incident to change 
from retirement to straight-line deprecia- 
tion accounting; deductibility of vacation 
pay accruals for Federal income tax pur- 
poses; limitation on the scope of the so- 
called agricultural commodities exemption 
in Section 203 (b) (6) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; standards and procedures 
in the preservation or cancellation of com- 
petitive through routes for rail carriers, 
passed by the House but not acted upon 
by the Senate (H.R. 5384 and S. 2129); 
the penalty per diem bills, S. 942 and 
H.R.3626, proposed by the ICC to give it 
authority to impose charges in addition 
to normal car-rental per diem charges or 
mileage rates on a carrier using cars of 
ownership other than its own during 
emergency or threatened emergency, when 
such charges, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, would be reasonably calculated to 
relieve car shortage or threatened car 
shortage by promoting the expeditious 
movement, distribution, interchange or re- 
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turn of freight cars; S. 1386, passed by the 
Senate but not by the House, which would 
authorize the ICC after hearing to pre- 
scribe rules, standards and instructions 
for the installation, maintenance and re- 
pair of power or train brakes. 

Equipment financing. On July 24, 1957, 
in the course of hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce con- 
sidering car supply matters in connection 
with H.R. 3626 (penalty per diem bill), 
President Symes of the Pennsylvania on 
behalf of 34 Eastern roads proposed es- 
tablishment of a Federal agency to lease 
rolling stock to the railroad industry. The 
plan he described calls for the creation of 
a new agency with initial capital of $500 
million, which would purchase railroad 
cars and locomotives and then lease them 
to individual railroads at rental rates suf- 
ficient to make the agency self-supporting. 
Bills embodying the plan (S. 2906 and 
H.R. 9597) were introduced near the 
close of the 1957 session of the Con- 
gress. 


Administrative Proceedings 


Administrative proceedings and investi- 
gations during 1957, other than those in- 
volving rates and fares noted earlier, cov- 
ered a wide variety of subjects, among 
them the following: 

Passenger deficit. Considerable progress 
was made in the investigation of the pas- 
senger-train service deficit which was in- 
stituted by the ICC under Docket No. 
(continued on page 82) 









Experienced in Design and 
Manufacturing of Specialized Products 


The nation’s railroads are noted for many great transporta- 
tion achievements . . . one of the most important being the 
efficient handling of the country’s heavy bulk freight. 


Since 1912, The Wine Railway Appliance Company has de- 


signed and manufactured many of the important parts of 
hopper, gondola, flat and box cars that make this handling 
function possible, as well as profitable, for the owners and 
users of the cars. In the years ahead, Wine will continue, 
through its experience, engineering know-how, and manu- 
facturing skills, to keep pace with the needs of the railway 
industry. 


BRAKE 


BALANCERS CORRELATED HOPPER UNITS 


A comparatively simple 

method of equalizing forces 

and “balancing” the conventional brake arrange- 
ment by replacing the dead lever connection to the 
truck bolster with the Wine Balancer—connected 
to the car underframe. A bracket and connector at 
each end of the center sill flange, engaging the dead 
lever, balances the brake forces by returning them 
to the underframe of the car. 


The one-piece, cast steel frame unitizes each indi- 
vidual hopper into a structurally sound, functional 
assembly which assures positive door fit. The ad- 
justable locks, cast steel hinges, and symmetrical 
tapered door flange make possible the only adjust- 
able door fit permitting compensation for wear or 
common irregularities of construction. ‘‘Balanced”’ 
unloading is assured by dual door operation and a 
method of controlled flow. 
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DROP BOTTOM SPRING HINGES 


AND ADJUSTABLE LOCKS 

Drop Bottom Gondolas equipped with these two 
Wine products provide the shipper and receiver 
of the lading with a positive closure and afford a 
fast, economical one-man operation, with selec- 
tive single or multiple opening of doors. 





i 
ADJUSTABLE HOPPER 
DOOR LOCKS 


The adjustment feature allows compensation for 
construction differences and readily permits ad- 
justments necessitated by wear. Wine Adjustable 
Hopper Locks are adaptable to built-up, struc- 
tural hopper openings as well as cast steel frames. 
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DROP END LOCKS AND 
END BALANCERS 


The complete drop end combination from oper- 
ating and security standpoints! Interlocked cor- 
ners provide rigidity to keep the sides from 
spreading under load. The balancer incorporates 
the hinge function . . . permits a one-man, time 
and labor saving closure. 


UNIVERSAL LADING 


BAND ANCHORS 
Easily applied on all flat cars and 
gondolas, the Wine Universal 
Type Anchor features 360° rota- 
tion for tie-ins from any direc- 
tion. Versatility of use permits 
welding on coping at important 
locations as well as mounting in 
the floor. Drop flush when not 
in use. 


THE WINE RAILWAY 


APPLIANCE COMPANY 





TOLEDO 9, OHIO 





Now, from ELECTRO-MOTIVE- 


TRACTION MOTOR SUPPORT BEARINGS 
WITH EXTRA LIFE, HOURGLASS DESIGN 


Electro-Motive modified hourglass bore design compen- 
sates for axle deflection to eliminate end-loading and 


provide better lubrication. Result: A longer service life 


/ 


than straight-bore bearings. / 
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MODIFIED HOURGLASS BORE BEARINGS 


fit the normally deflected axle to provide a 
greater bearing surface, eliminate end load- 
ing and permit thorough lubrication. In addi- 
tion, special circular grooves in the Electro- 
. Motive bearing return excess oil (lost on 
straight-bore bearings) to the axle reservoir 
to be used over and over. 
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In addition to the initial low cost 
and extra life of Electro-Motive traction 
motor support bearings, a new sales- 
exchange plan has been established that 
can lower your cost as much as seven 


per cent. 


Among the plan’s many features is a 
new and generous “‘scrap allowance’”’ for 


any worn traction motor support bear- 


A NEW SALES-EXCHANGE PLAN 
TO CUT REPLACEMENT COSTS 


ings you turn in on the purchase of 


Electro-Motive hourglass bearings. 


Before you order traction motor sup- 
port bearings again, be sure to check the 
advantages of the Electro-Motive hour- 
glass bearing and the savings you can 
get under our new sales-exchange plan. 
For complete details on both, see your 


Electro-Motive representative. 


Nine convenient on-line warehouses for fast delivery 


on parts and Unit Exchange components. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Emeryville, Calif. 

North Salt Lake City, Utah 
Robertson, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


La Grange, Ill. 


(factory and parts center) 


Halethorpe, Md. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Fort Worth, Texas 












(GENERAL MOTORS 
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In Canada: 
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General Motors Diesel Limited, London, 








ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS ¢© HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
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The New Kind of Research 
going on at 








International Steel 


on 










International Steel has been 
es ‘ ' ja : International Steel research begins with failures such as those 
designing out” corrosion and pictured across the top of these pages. The research deals with 
eliminating service failures failure causes—not superficial, but basic causes. For instance, the 
condition of the above car is not due to “corrosion” but bad design 
through proper construction of —antiquated construction. 
component parts; now their “depth” 


research goes even deeper. 















At the outset of World War II more ships than we cared to 
admit, cracked open on the ways—new ships launched straight 
to the bottom. At that time, research in steel “brittleness” had 
been going on since the mid thirties—but this type of failure 








stepped up research considerably. 
Today International Steel is able to design against —and fab- 


os — 
The Astonishing ricate against the problems caused by “notch brittleness” in 


steel. 
Y Punched holes, sheared edges, abrupt bends—in other words 
Story of definite geometric discontinuity—a notch, section change or 
v other changed area that is not completely eliminated by “mini- 
ee ° 99x mum rigidity” welding—are all areas which become subject to 
Bru ised / | | etal “brittle fracture” under service conditions. 
Localized “cold working” by “bruising” resulting from ac- 


cidental impact loading such as dropping the steel or striking 
other materials during handling, is a direct invitation to brittle 





















fracture in service. 

International Steel component parts and structures are qual- 
ity controlled to prevent brittle fracture. The knowledge of 
this problem is International’s best defense. 

Greater care in choosing design details, in the selection of 
materials and in procedures of workmanship, fabrication, su- 





pervision and inspection are all part of the International pre- 


cision process. 


—— ee “A freight car is only as modern as the research and 


brittleness” and other failure causes, . . . . ” 
send for ‘Failures of Structural integrity that goes into its components. | 


Components of Railroad Freight 


os INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
RAILWAY DIVISION - EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
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Here, again, International’s research reveals that 
the basic fault is not rough handling or corrosion, 
but simply failure to design against such failures. 
Corrective design and proper construction eliminate 
such failures, 


the Unit 
Load Car 


The underframe is a classic example of an International develop- 
ment through “depth” research and corrective design. These under- 
frames have the failure cause “designed out” of them. As a result— 
no International Steel underframe has ever failed. 


Although International Steel designs and fabricates freight car 
components, research into these parts often leads to revolu- 
tionary design such as the now famed “Unit Load” Car. 

Components for this car are now being fabricated at Inter- 
national Steel. Soon thousands of them will be assembled at 
various shops throughout the country—and shippers will bene- 
fit by ten hours of loading time at each end of the trip in addition 
to the advantage of safely shipping unbarricaded LCL ship- 
ments—by the carload! 












































|... before you specify truck springs! 











Better Performance Lower Cost 


E-X-T-E-N-D-E-D L-I-F-E SPRINGS 


A contribution to railroad progress...through research by 
AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Canadian Sales: international Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 


Other Foreign Sales: American Steel Foundries, Internat ional, S.A., Chicago. 











RESULTS OF PASSENGER TRAIN OPERATIONS 


1936 


1957 





MILLIONS 
$2,200 
a. PROFIT 
1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
800} DEFICIT 

600 REVENUES 





EXPENSES* 


* Includes taxes and rent 
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31954 on March 19, 1956. Hearings were 
held and are to be continued in 1958. 

In the initial stages there has been much 
emphasis on costing methods and for- 
mulas in determining the magnitude of 
the passenger-train service deficit, as well 
as its causes. Studies based on different 
approaches from those which have long 
been used by the commission were sub- 
mitted by the railroads and by the Aero- 
nautical Research Foundation of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., which had received a re- 
search grant from the AAR to make an 
independent statistical study of the cost 
and deficit problem. While the extent of 
the deficit remains in question. both of 
these studies as well as the commission’s 
cost apportionment, though differing in 
approach and methods, indicate the deficit 
is substantial in amount. 

The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, which has 
participated actively in this investigation, 
published in Ocober 1957 the sixth in a 
series of reports from its special commit- 
tee on cooperation with the ICC in the 
study of the railroad passenger deficit 
problem. The committee report recom- 
mended to the association that it continue 
fully to participate in the ICC investiga- 
tion with the two-fold purpose of (1) at- 
tempting to derive “genuine benefit” from 
the proceeding, and (2) advancing and 
protecting the interests of the state com- 
missions in this field. 

Reclassification and unification. The 
past two years have witnessed a marked 
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reduction in the number of Class I rail- 
roads in the United States, as classified for 
statistical purposes by the ICC and there 
was in 1957 renewed discussion of possi- 
ble economies attainable through con- 
solidation of railroads and unification of 
facilities. 

Two years ago, at the close of 1955, 
there were 129 Class I line-haul railroads. 
This number was reduced to 121 by a 
change in the commission’s classification 
of railroads effective January 1, 1956, and 
was further reduced to 116 when 6 Class 
I companies in the Missouri Pacific Sys- 
tem were reorganized into one company. 
By the end of 1957, as a result of the 
merger of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha into the Chicago & North 
Western, effective January 1, 1957, the 
abandonment of the New York, Ontario 
& Western effective March 30, and mer- 
ger of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis into the Louisville & Nashville ef- 
fective August 30, the number of Class I 
roads had been reduced to 113. 

Further railroad mergers or consolida- 
tions are presently in various stages of 
development. Acquisition of control of 
Central of Georgia by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco has approved by the 
commission but is being contested in the 
courts. Atlantic Coast Line’s purchase of 
the Florida East Coast, and joint control 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western by the 
Santa Fe and Pennsylvania are also in- 
volved in litigation. Acquisition of the 
Litchfield & Madison by the Chicago & 
North Western was authorized by the 


been 


commission on December 30, 1957, and 
was consummated on January 2, 1958. 

Other roads are presently involved in 
studies looking toward possible unifica- 
tion. Among roads prominently mentioned 
in this connection have been the Bur- 
lington, Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Spokane, Portland & Seattle; the 
Missouri Pacific and Texas & Pacific; 
and most recently and in some respects 
most notably the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania. 

In studies involving unification of fa- 
cilities, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and the Erie railroads have al- 
ready consolidated certain terminal facili- 
ties in the New York Harbor area and 
have completed plans for common use of 
considerable main line trackage. Unifi- 
cation studies involving these two roads 
and the Delaware & Hudson have also 
been announced. 

Per diem. Acting on complaints in 
Docket Nos. 31774 and 31824, the ICC, 
Division 2, in an order dated March 7, 
1957, required that the Section Sa agree- 
ment relating to procedures for deter- 
mining per diem rates and certain other 
charges, be modified to provide for a 
representative of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association to be a mem- 
ber of the general committee of the rail- 
roads for consideration of such matters. 
Upon reconsideration at the request of 
complainants and of the Department of 
Justice, the commission in a report and 
order made public on November 20, 
1957, affirmed the findings of Division 2, 
and allowed the railreads until January 
20, 1958, to modify the Per Diem Agree- 
ment in Section 5a Application No. 7 in 
accordance with the affirmed findings. 
Such modification was being progressed 
by the railroads at the close of the year. 

Litigation involving the commission’s 
decision in Docket No. 31358 was pend- 
ing before the United States District 
Court for the District of Massachusetts 
at the close of the year. In this proceed- 
ing the commission under date of October 
17, 1955, had found the freight car per 
diem rates of $1.75, $2.00 and $2.40 to 
be reasonable compensation during the 
periods each was in effect. On November 
21, 1956, reconsideration by the com- 
mission having been sought and denied, 
the defendants in Docket 31358 filed a 
complaint in the District Court against 
the United States and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking the court to 
enjoin, set aside and annul the commis- 
sion’s report and orders. Oral argument 
was held before the court at Boston on 
December 2, 1957, but by the end of the 
year no decision had yet been rendered. 

Demurrage charges. The ICC, in a re- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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The Spicer Model 7-5 Traction Motor Drive now is The drive can accommodate hypoid gearing in ratios 
in use in 50 new Pullman-Standard traction cars serving from 5.67 to 1 up to 9 to 1. The unit is furnished com- 
the Metropolitan Transit Authority of Boston, Mass. pletely assembled, requiring no field adjustment, bearing 
alignment, or gear setting when installed. 


This is a new Spicer Drive, developed to take advan- 
tage of the weight savings that are being incorporated More than 13,000 Spicer Drives of several types are 
into Rapid Transit car design through the use of lighter now in use throughout the world. Write for technical 
weight, higher speed electric motors. bulletins, stating your requirements. 


DANA CORPORATION « Toledo 1, Ohio 


DANA PRODUCTS Serve Many Fields: 


AUTOMOTIVE: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Powr-Lok Differentials, Torque 
Converters, Gear Boxes, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, Clutches, Frames, Forgings, Stampings. 
INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, 
Gear Boxes, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings. 

AVIATION: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Gears, Forgings, Stampings. 

RAILROAD: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Generator Drives, Rail Car Drives, Pressed 
Steel Parts, Traction Motor Drives, Forgings, Stampings. 

AGRICULTURE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, 
Clutches, Forgings, Stampings. 

MARINE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Gear Boxes, Forgings, Stampings. 

Many of these products manufactured in Canada by Hayes Steel Products Limited, Merritton, Ontario 





| MAKING TEST DATA COMPLETE... 


All types of cars 
now roll on the new steel wheel... § 





Railroads are now using thousands of 

new Griffin EOS steel wheels... under 
practically all types of service conditions. 

The record of service has been outstanding... 

it is proving, in the most conclusive possible way, 
longer life and better wear... another 





way of saying lower costs per car mile. 


The Griffin EOS wheel comes in fewer tape sizes... 
accurate in all other dimensions to .020" tolerance 
...almost perfectly balanced...and with 

strong, uniform flanges and rims. 
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Give the green” to GRIFFIN ~ ks 
and watch your costs go down! 
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St. Hyacinthe, Quebec 





445 N. Sacramento - Chicago 12 


ELECTRIC QUALITY STEEL 
In Canada: GRIFFIN STEEL FOUNDRIES, LTD. 





Nine modern plants - strategically located for service 


GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 
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Maintain Present Operating Ratio 
Despite Declining Revenue 
..- and Higher Costs! 


You can do it, too, with the Kershaw Spot Tamper. Here’s how: 


The Kershaw Spot Tamper enables you to maintain surface on from 75 to 150 miles 
of track a year. The Kershaw Spot Tamper and a Kershaw Foreman’s Sight Car operated 
by a four man gang can maintain surface on four, five, or even six times the track now 
being maintained by present methods and gangs. 


This, of course, will cut your present track maintenance costs drastically, and help you 
maintain your normal operating ratio despite rising costs and declining revenues. 


By using a Kershaw Spot Tamper on your track, production goes up, the number gangs 
are reduced and your track maintenance costs go down. 


How are you going to pay for a Kershaw 
Spot Tamper? With the money you save in 
maintenance costs! It’s as simple as that. 







For additional details, write or call.... 
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The Kershaw Spot Tamper 
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(Continued from page 82) 
port and order announced June 7, 1957, 
in I.&S. Docket No. 6646 directed the 
railroads to cancel their proposed in- 
creased demurrage charges without prej- 
udice to filing new schedules conform- 
ing with the commission’s findings. The 
railroads had proposed charges of $4 a 
day for the first two days after “free 
time,” $7 a day for the next two days, 
and $10 a day thereafter. The commis- 
sion authorized the railroads to file sched- 
ules providing for $4 a day per car for 
the first four days beyond “free time” 
and $8 a day thereafter. The railroads 
also were authorized to include Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays in computing the 
charges after a car has been held four 
working days, or two days beyond “free 
time.” The new demurrage rules and 
charges became effective on_ interstate 
traffic, and in some states, on July 1, 
1957. 

Traffic surveys. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, announced 
on November 25, 1957, initiation of a 
survey of the transportation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in this country from 
shipping points in or near the growing 
areas to market. The basic data are be- 
ing obtained from a sample of sales in- 
voices, shipping advices, or other records 
of individual transactions which show 
the points of origin and destination, means 
of transport, and quantity of product sold 
or shipped. This project is the first of four 
“shipper surveys” to be undertaken with- 
in the next year, all underwritten by the 
Association of American Railroads. Re- 
sults are to be published in official re- 
ports of the Census Bureau. 

Safety matters. Several proceedings be- 
fore the ICC in 1957 involved safety mat- 
ters and accident reports. Over a period 
of several years the commission has been 
considering a revision of its rules govern- 
ing monthly reports of railroad accidents. 
On November 23, 1956, the commission 
issued revised rules to be effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, and on July 25, 1957, issued 
a further order making effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1957, certain additional changes in 
the rules. A new rule was added that 
Form T reports are for the information 
of the commission and shall be open to 
public inspection only if the commission 
is satisfied that such inspection will not 
result in a violation of Section 4 of the 
Accident Reports Act and will contribute 
to the promotion of safety in railroad op- 
erations. 

On February 28, 1957, the commission 
instituted an investigation into the rea- 
sonableness and lawfulness of its Loco- 
motive Inspection Rule 203 and its cur- 
rent interpretation and application. Rule 
203 provides that “Each locomotive and 
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tender shall be inspected after each trip, 
or day’s work .. . ” Railroads generally 
have interpreted “trip, or day’s work” to 
mean the entire trip of a locomotive from 
its starting point to the terminal where it 
is finally detached from its train, even 
though it has operated through one or 
more intermediate “crew-change” termin- 
als. Until recently this interpretation has 
also been accepted by the commission’s 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection. Hear- 
ing in the matter has been set for Janu- 
ary 15, 1958. In another proceeding, Ex 
Parte No. 174, the commission has pro- 
posed certain changes in rules governing 
the inspecting and testing of locomotives 
other than steam. 

On January 3, 1957, the commission 
denied, on grounds of lack of authority, 
a petition by certain employee groups for 
the promulgation and enforcement of reg- 
ulations with respect to power brakes. As 
noted elsewhere, the commission has 
sponsored bills to give it such authority. 

Communications. During the year the 
Federal Communication Commission in- 
itiated several proceedings relating di- 
rectly or indirectly to the expanding use 
of radio by the railroads. 

User charges. The development of com- 
pensatory charges for the use of trans- 
portation facilities and services provided 
by the government was the subject of in- 
creasing attention during the year. 

The Bureau of Public Roads sought 
the views and recommendations of inter- 
ested parties with respect to its study of 
highway cost responsibility as a basis for 
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the determination by Congress of an 
equitable Federal highway user tax pro- 
gram, such study being required by Sec- 
tion 210 of the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956. 

In September the tolls committee of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration held preliminary hearings to con- 
sider principles and methods for deter- 
mining toll charges for use of this facility 
when completed. Further hearings on spe- 
cific levels of tolls are expected to be 
held in the spring. 

At hearings in March a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions called upon the Department of Com- 
merce and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration to prepare and submit recom- 
mendations for charges to be paid by 
users of airway and airport facilities pro- 
vided by Federal expenditures. 

On November 27, 1957, it was an- 
nounced that the Department of Com- 
merce, at the request of the Bureau of 
the Budget, has undertaken a study of 
charges for the use of federally provided 
navigation facilities on inland waterways. 
In this connection it was stated that “re- 
examination of the long established gov- 
ernment policy on use of inland water- 
way facilities without charges appears 
warranted in view of the fact that the 
pattern of modern transportation is ma- 
terially different from that existing when 
Congressional policy regarding waterway 
transportation was first adopted.” 

This announcement was preceded by 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Both core and Cover wick oil! Both the cotton cover and the Foamex core in Redipak 
Twin lubricating pads move a steady flow of oil to the journal. The woven cotton cover, unmatched in wicking ability, 
is lint-free. The foamex core not only provides the proper resilience, but it, too, wicks oil when saturated . . . all adding 


up to doubly effective lubrication! 























Why Redipak’ 


with Firestone FoAMEX 


Twin Pads 


provide superior lubrication 


Superior lubrication that will effectively control hot 


boxes is assured with Redipak Twin lubricating pads, 
because of their unique design and the excellent lubri- 
cating properties of their woven cotton covers and 
Firestone Foamex cores. 

Take the Foamex core . . . more than just a mechani- 
cal filler, this material, which is produced by Firestone 
to our physical specifications, actually wicks oil when 
saturated, holds over five times its own weight in oil, 
and keeps its shape and resiliency under extremes of 
temperature. 


The wicking ability of cotton hardly needs explain- 
ing. When woven into a seamless cover for Redipak 
Twin pads, the result is a highly efficient wicking 
material that will not lint or glaze. Add to these 


Redipak’s Foamex core holds over 5 times its weight 
in ol! Redipak Twin lubricating pads hold an amazing 
amount of oil. Why? Mainly because of the Foamex core 
with its millions of interconnected cells. One sample of oil- 
soaked Foamex weighs as much as five and one-half dry 
samples of the same size . . . in other words five times its own 
weight in oil. Thus, the Redipak Twin core provides a gen- 
erous oil reservoir—even when there is accidental loss of 
free oil. 





iz 


oil-soaked core 





properties, a unique design that provides superior oil 
distribution and positive shift prevention and you 
have Redipak Twin lubricating pads. 

*A special formulation of Foamex is used for Redipak 
Twin pads. 


Brake Shoe 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
530 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 36, N. Y. 


Redipak Twins keep their shape: The Foamex cores in 
Redipak Twin lubricating pads are produced to our physical 
specifications to resist taking a set under extremes of tem- 
perature. In this demonstration, adapted from actual pro- 
duction tests, one of two identically-sized samples has been 
compressed to 80% of its original height and immersed in 
oil at 250° F for 18 hours. At the end of that time, there was 
no difference in height between the tested sample on the 
left and the untested sample on the right. Despite compres- 
sion under heat, the Foamex core held its shape. 





18 hours 0 hours 





compressed core 
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PARTNER IN AMERICA'S 
NEW SCIENTIFIC AGE 
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Where is this train going 2 To an atomic development laboratory. 


What is it carrying? Chemicals, metals, delicate instruments, and many of the 
other things it takes to keep this important laboratory going. How does it get 
there? On the Santa Fe, America’s longest railroad. Now more important than 
ever because it’s moving raw and finished materials essential for 

the new scientific age, as well as the basic things like steel, 

machinery, and foodstuffs that America needs every day. 


Let us be a partner in handling your freight, too 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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More than 85 per cent of the nation’s 
No. | railroads use Lewis Sealtite prod- 
ucts—because the extra features save 
them money 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 













Each Sealtite bolt and nut is precision 
designed to do its particular job better. 
Every Sealtite product is hot forged 
from uniform special quality steel. 


“ZINC BOLTS 
cur cosrTs” 







We ore hearing it 
more and more, ‘Zinc 
bolts save money. 
More railroads are 
using Sealtite Doubie- 
Lite, Hot-Dipped, All Sealtite products are made in the 
Sealed in Zinc, galva- sn . 
nixed bolts. They add USA to meet or exceed ASTM speci- 
yeors of life, cut costs : 

by retarding rust and ications. 

corrosion. Ask about ¥ 

them. | 
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SEALTITE 
a ett ah A FEW OF THE MANY 
RAILROADS USING 
SEALTITE PRODUCTS 
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FLUSH WITH SURFACE NO SPLINTERS MOISTURE TIGHT 
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} 
Sealtite pulls up to a “level Sealtite scientific design com- Sealtite tapered, beveled | 
with surface’’ fit without presses without raising edge forms perfect water 





counter sinking. surface splinters. tight seal. 












PERFECT FIT PATENTED FINS ACCURATE THREADING 























Shank diameter thread fo For full bearing strength A spinning fit on each bolt 
head is exact. No air pockets, without tearing or splitting offers easy, fast installation. 
no corrosion. wood. 
Sealtite bolts in black and zine are > 
available with Lock Tight nut No. 2, 
washer nut or standard square and 
hex nuts. 
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Cut} BOLT & NUT COMPANY ( U' | 
504 Malcolm Avenve 5S. E. + Minneapolis 14, Minnesota NZTSS 
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A.A.R. CONDITIONALLY APPROVED 


BBE. 


Proven with Nationwide Service 














the most practical 
lubricator 


In general interchange service on roads 
in all parts of the country, in all 


combined with 39 years of journal box 


lubrication experience brings you this 


temperatures. This on-the-line testing, 
| more efficient lubricator. 
} 


. oe a 
) two-way flexibility | 
i Th ! ible j 1 lubricator that fit 

| means with pi st coal cia ‘agape i 


distortion of lubricator structure. 


Journapak is a three-section, reversible 


EN SR a ____— 


reclaimable lubricator of heavy tufted 
non-glazing cotton chenille, wrapped 
completely around three separate resilient 
blocks of synthetic rubber foam, which 
absofbs 300% of its own weight 

of warm oil. 


Journapak — designed to eliminate 
glazing, waste grab and unnecessary yard 
labor. Journapak combines all efficient 
advantages found in all other modern 
lubricators with no sacrificing of 
lubricating coverage. 


“39 years of railroading experience 
have built SECURITY for you!” 


Security 


Railway Products Co. Exclusive Distributors 120 S. LaSalle Street + Chicago, 3 Ill. 
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(Continued from page 87) 

the issuance of Bulletin No. 58-3 dated 
November 13, 1957, by the Bureau of 
the Budget, under direction from the 
President, instructing all agencies of the 
executive branch of the government to 
prepare specific legislative proposals “to 
establish an equitable and uniform gov- 
ernment-wide policy on charges for cer- 
tain government services or property” in 
order to “promote sounder management 
of the government’s affairs and . . . de- 
crease the cost to the general taxpayer 
of many services now provided.” 

“Hot cargo.” The ICC on December 
18, in a decision involving so-called “hot 
cargo”, ruled that common carriers may 
not bargain away through labor contracts 
their statutory obligation to serve the 
public. Refusal of certain defendant mo- 
tor carriers to accept and transport in- 
terline shipments was found unlawful 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
commission held, however, that it had no 
jurisdiction to rule on the legality of “hot 
cargo” clauses as such. Such clauses in 
labor contracts, the commission explained, 
relate to the rights of union employees 
to refuse to handle “unfair goods” or the 
goods of an “unfair company.” 


Transport Competition 


Declines of railroad traffic in the sec- 
ond half of 1957, related particularly to 
lower levels of activity in heavy indus- 
tries, brought into sharper focus long- 
standing competitive handicaps upon the 
railroads and the harmful consequences of 
existing conditions of inequality. 

It is axiomatic, considering the nature 
ot railroad facilities, operations and costs, 
that low unit costs and profitable opera- 
tions can be realized only on the basis 
of large traffic volumes. Yet ICC data 
show that railroads’ shares of total com- 
mercial freight and passenger traffic have 
steadily declined in recent years—falling 
in 1956 to a low of 48.2 per cent as com- 
pared with 66.6 per cent in 1946 and 
55.6 per cent in 1951 as to freight, and 
also to a new low point of 34.9 per 
cent of passenger traffic. Current trends 
indicate that further relative declines in 
railroad traffic have occurred in 1957. 

While the railroads cannot, of course, 
lay just claim to any fixed share of the 
total transportation market, it is in the 
public interest that they should have op- 
portunity to compete on equal terms with 
the other available methods of transpor- 
tation. In important respects such condi- 
tions of equality do not now exist and 
have been lacking for many years, with 
cumulatively adverse effects. The conse- 
quences of competitive handicaps upon 
the railroads obviously become more se- 
rious in a period of declining general 
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business activity and traffic, as at present. 
than when the economy as a whole is on 
a rising trend. 

To an important extent the competi- 
tive difficulties of railroads stem from 
governmental policies which favor their 
competitors. While the railroads provide 
their services as self-supporting and tax- 
paying business enterprises, agencies of 
government continue, at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, to provide competitors of the rail- 
roads with highway, waterway, and _ air- 
way facilities for the use of which in- 
adequate compensation and in some in- 
stances none at all is paid. Although the 
user-compensation principle is now al- 
most universally accepted as sound and 
necessary, progress in its application has 
been slow and erratic. Even where use 
of railroad services has been undermined 
by the prolonged extension of aids to 
means of transportation which cannot pos- 
sibly qualify now as “infant” industries, 
governmental authorities nevertheless are 
often reluctant to allow railroads to dis- 
continue services which have already 
been abandoned in fact by those who have 
shifted over to subsidized transportation. 
This is one of the important aspects of 
the current ICC investigation of the rail- 
road passenger-service deficit problem. 

The railroads, as fully regulated com- 
mon carriers, also continue to be sub- 
ject to regulatory restraints and standards 
which were established long ago under 
conditions very different from those which 
now prevtail in competitive transporta- 
tion. Many of their competitors, on the 
other hand, are largely or wholly free of 
such controls. This contrast has taken 
on added rapid 
growth of private transportation in recent 
years. Private transportation is free to 
come and go, to start or stop, or pick 
and choose at will, as shippers in their 


significance with the 


immediate interest decide. 

Barge transportation on the inland wat- 
erways is predominantly private and _ be- 
yond the reach of regulations which cir- 
cumscribe the efforts of the railroads to 
compete. In the motor carrier field, also, 
operators subject to ICC regulations ac- 
count for only about one-third of the to- 
tal intercity traffic, the rest being pri- 
vate or exempt from regulation. Accord- 
ing to a recent report of the commission, 
between 1950 and 1955 traffic (ton-miles) 
on main rural roads by private trucks in- 
creased 36.5 per cent, while traffic of for- 
hire motor carriers increased only 20.1 
per cent. Over the same period, freight 
traffic of the railroads increased barely 6 
per cent. Thus, with respect to transport- 
ers of freight on the highways and the 
waterways, such regulatory controls and 
requirements as do exist apply to only a 
diminishing fraction of the whole. 








Under these circumstances the regu- 
lated railroads require greater freedom to 
make timely competitive adjustments, es- 
pecially in regard to unregulated trans- 
portation. They also must have reliet 
from outmoded restrictions upon their 
use of other kinds of transportation, en- 
abling them to provide more completely 
integrated transportation services to the 
public with greater economy and ef- 
ficiency. 

Private transportation also gains im- 
petus because the government continues 
to contradict sound transportation policy 
in taxation. Although a strong system of 
common carrier transportation is regarded 
as indispensable to the nation’s com- 
merce and welfare, there still remain in 
effect the punitive war-emergency excise 
taxes on the for-hire transportation of 
freight and passengers—taxes that can 
only be penalties on the use of for-hire 
transportation services. 

These governmental policies adversely 
affect railroad earnings and hence re- 
strict formation of capital funds urgent- 
ly needed for improvements of railroads 
plant and equipment. Persistent inflation- 
ary trends in the post-war period, re- 
flected in sharply rising costs of labor 
and materials, have added to these diffi- 
culties by further shrinking net earnings. 
At depreciated dollar values, available 
earnings do not go as far in financing re- 
quired improvements. Spiralling inflation 
has thus exerted pressures that have di- 
minished net earnings and their real 
worth, have imposed limitations on capi- 
tal expenditures, and, consequently, have 
further impaired the means available to 
the railroads for improvements which 
would strengthen their competitive posi- 
reductions and _bet- 





tion through cost 
terments of service. 
Outlook for 1958 

Viewed in the aggregate, the national 
economy experienced a mild set-back in 
1957, although year-end business levels 
and trends were of more serious import. 
The big questions facing American in- 
dustry at the outset of 1958 are (1) how 
far will the current down-swing go, and 
(2) when will an up-turn come. 

Railroad fortunes in 1958 will be in- 
fluenced by the course of general busi- 
ness activity and by developments in the 
broad field of transportation itself. Since 
it does not appear that improved econom- 
ic conditions are in prospect, the rail- 
roads cannot rely on relief from that 
source. 

Notwithstanding present adverse fac- 
tors, however, the railroads see an awak- 
ening public interest in the nation’s trans- 
portation problems and, from that, derive 
an optimistic long-range outlook. 
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“Say... those guys don’t let any grass grow 


Chipman chemicals and application service are backed 

by over 45 years of railroad weed control experience. 
broad line of weed, grass and brush killers is avail- 

able. Each chemical or chemical combination is formu- 

lated for specific vegetation problems. Most widely 

used are these trade-name products: 

Atlacide * Atlas "A" * Chlorax * Chlorea * Methoxone-Chlorax 


TCA-Chlorax * Methoxone-Chlorea * Chipman Brush Killer 


We can solve your weed problems with the right 
chemicals and application service. Check with us today! 


17 Strategically Located Chipman Plants 
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CHIPMAN 


Chemical Company, Inc. 


under their feet... weeds or 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Pioneer in Railroad Weed Control 
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Use These 3 


NORDBERG MACHINES 





e@ Here is another Nordberg Track Maintenance 
“threesome” that will save time and money and 
increase the quality of your resurfacing operations. 
Each of these Nordberg ‘‘Mechanical Muscles’’* 
is ruggedly built to do a specific job . . . and do it 
better, faster and at lower cost. Proved cost sav- 
ings will soon write off your original equipment 
investment on each of these machines. 


TRAK-SURFACER—TAMPING POWER JACK TEAM 


The Nordberg Trak-Surfacer is an entirely new 
method of producing improved profile and surface 
that has proved its speed and accuracy on a number 
of the Nation’s major railroads. The Trak-Surfacer 
employs a tightly drawn wire as a reference line for 
raising the Grade Rail. A Nordberg Tamping Power 
Jack, used as the central unit, raises the track to the 
wire, tamps the tie to hold the raise and provides 
propulsion power for itself and the entire Trak- 
Surfacer. 


AUTOMATIC GANG TAMPER 

Sixteen point tamping for raising or spot surfacing, 
this one-man machine tamps by impact, compression 
and vibration, with split tamping heads that tamp 
under one rail or both, as desired. Assures uniform 
quality tamping of every tie, every time, in any 
ballast. Has selective automatic or manual tamping 
cycle. 


NORDBERG TRAKLINER® 


The track lining machine with two point rail contact 
for extremely accurate, kink-free line. Operated by 
one man and self-propelled, the Trakliner is faster 
and more accurate than any other lining methods. 


© 1957, Nordberg Mfg. Co. R357 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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AN EXCLUSIVE RAILWAY AGE INDUSTRY SERVICE... 
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CHANGES IN CASH 
& CURRENT ASSETS 





Excess of Current 
Assets over Liabilities 


End of 


Total Current Assets Total Current Liabilities 


Cash & Temporary Cash 
End of 


Investments Sept. 30 


—~ 


~] 
4 


End of 


1957 


—— 


1956 


$100,040,375 $101,914,054 


18,535,521 

33,489,837 

9,486,229 

7,047,659 

6,732,646 

62,392,213 

1,515,190 

3,992,580 

44,723,554 

8,119,212 

32,041,955 

CRI&aP 19,880,774 
CStPM&O includeidn Chicago & Northwestern 
H 11,328 669 
4,235,800 
25,674,404 
10,803,455 
15,628,630 
16,434,197 
2,746,940 
55,865,145 
17,601,977 
49,582,872 
8,310,840 
7,574,311 
44,020,570 
8,360,318 
7,228,174 
45,436,934 
74,389,733 
32,544,860 
9,391,957 
35,780,364 
47,686,840 
99,129,883 
16,041,290 
16,358,100 
13,597,195 
34,469,426 
24,497,492 
46,040,812 
115,890,325 


Moos. 
L&N (inci. N.C. & St. L.) 
MStP&SSM. . . 


SP System........ 
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14,521,638 
40,767,238 
11,754,467 
8,777,740 
2,205,171 
67,940,857 
2,663,343 
10,010,574 
46,261 ,222 
7,944,561 
35,810,732 
24,544,502 


13,197,775 
3,716,789 
21,623,226 
7,681,339 
16,217,694 
23,627,885 
2,595,482 
65,105,465 
19,735,544 
61 696,726 
10,395,895 
7,947,977 
58,448,738 
9,250,316 
8,611,085 
48,105,324 
80,399,639 
29,612,046 
9,952,590 
38,394,341 
46,199,936 
120,529,418 
23,329,690 
20,305,514 
°1,867,557 
31,050,902 
32,814,960 
56,725,432 
94,885,130 
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Sept. 1957 


$179,508 ,681 
50,923,676 
113,272,947 
26,425,479 
13,695,824 
17,343,510 
128,177,943 
7,695 ,466 
44,658,220 
85,423,312 
12,645,554 
80,329,234 
54,207,529 


23,332,192 
20,679,728 
41,724,592 
19,677,912 
20,360,649 
42,222,435 
11,832,940 
110,327,055 
38,239,300 
96,046,508 
18,591,428 
13,857,162 
97,012,782 
21,505,064 
18,960,350 
84,624,192 
173,047,900 
56,971,345 
31,209,104 
83,902,370 
95,793,504 
230,137,133 
24,914,035 
33,967,798 
34,078 862 
43,006,022 
46,920,957 
74,821,368 
207,705,214 


End of 
Sept. 1956* 


$188,884,246 
48,766,661 
114,554,555 
30,445,486 
15,441,033 
18,397,435 
131,145,271 
9,537,896 
53,116,022 
84,558,382 
12,068,898 
78,670,349 
58,139,583 


26,119,962 
23,782,637 
36,967,180 
16,407,234 
21,145,347 
49,704,773 
11,043,315 
111,459,466 
41,422,895 
105,332,381 
20,795,899 
15,023,521 
108,408,767 
21,986,976 
23,179,132 
88,680,900 
202,489,349 
54,546,748 
34,233,982 
81,686,657 
90,973,067 
255,727,304 
30,615,562 
41,640,544 
42,380,286 
39,121,181 
55,607,245 
89,491,997 
190,678,118 


End of 
Sept. 1957 


$89,027,022 
22,512,626 
88,132,862 
23,320,192 
7,695,293 
9,806,706 
86,238,745 
7,771,123 
44,905,927 
39,960,222 
8,950,461 
46,485 688 
38,789,747 


8,189,358 
16,001,019 
20,271,791 
17,991 687 
17,017,922 
29,763,202 

8,158,121 
48,168,385 
20,674,771 
55,616,354 

9,725,294 
11,776,968 
38,276,568 
14,744,164 
10,850,506 
55,515,106 

124,760,880 
31,728,674 

34,217,049 
44,445,870 
42,499,983 

144,742,955 
12,527,654 
23,006,670 
24,059,510 
14,314,738 
24,323,461 
57,476,511 

112,381,521 


Sept. 1956 


$92,670,058 
22,087,123 
77,231,884 
22,477,128 
8,780,730 
11,097,728 
88,922,101 
7,613,304 
44,100,675 
42,235,205 
7,678,034 
44,826,689 
40,619,423 


8,835,115 
18,038,056 
19,316,273 
12,110,702 
17,500,619 
33,154,269 

8,445 896 
47,618,707 
23,987,780 
57,235,292 
10,716,381 
11,770,440 
40,391 ,428 
14,631,105 
13,843,325 
58,121,457 

136,308,667 
32,975,875 
33,928,397 
45,129,551 
42,145,638 

146,769,077 
12,483,083 
25,675,664 
25,796,629 
14,292,518 
26,207,044 
67,270,192 

119,674,376 
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Sept. 1957 


$90,481,659 
28,411,050 
25,140,085 
3,105,287 
6,000,531 
7,536,804 
41,939,198 
— 75,657 
— 247,707 
45,463,090 
3,695,093 
33,843,546 
15,417,782 


15,149,834 
4,678,709 
21,452,801 
1,686,225 
3,342,727 
12,459,233 
3,614,819 
62,158,670 
17,564,529 
40,430,154 
8,866,134 
2,080,194 
58,736,214 
6,160,300 
8,109,844 
29,109,086 
48,287,020 
25.949.671 
3,007,945 
39,456,500 
53,293,521 
85,394,178 
12,386,381 
10,961,128 
10,019,352 
28,691,284 
22,597,496 
17,344,857 
95,323,693 


Sept. 1956* 


$96,214,188 
26,679,538 
37,322,671 
7,968,358 
6,660,303 
7,299,707 
42,223,170 
1,924,592 
8,415,347 
42,323,177 
4,390,864 
33,843,660 
17,460,160 
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17,284,847 
5,744,581 
17,650,907 
4,296,532 
3,644,728 
16,550,504 
2,597,419 
63,840,759 
17,435,045 
48,097,089 
10,079,518 
3,253,081 
68,017,339 
7,355,871 
9,335,807 
30,559,443 
66,180,682 
21,570,873 
305,585 
36,557,106 
48,827,429 
108,958,227 
18,132,479 
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29,400,201 
22,221,805 
71,003,742 
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Cash & Temporary Cash 





Investments Sept. 30 Inc. or 

A Dec. 

1957 1956 % 
$12,343,469 $16,244,562 —24.0 
122,912,733 118,727,775 rT 39 


16,825,515 


23,827,077 —29.4 


Certain capital and other reserve funds are not included in this tabulation. 
*Restated, due to a — in classification. 


tCurrent liabilities excee 


B REPRESENTATIVE 


led current assets in 1957. 


EQUIPMENT ISSUES 


Road 


Alabama Great pen, A Se 


Ann Arbor, Ser. ‘ 
Baltimore & Ohio, Ser. II 


| ee 
Boston & Maine, Ser. | 
Central of Georgia, Ser. D 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Ser. K . 


er. 
Chicago & North Western. . 


Chicago, Burlington & Quine 


y 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Ser. VV 
Ser. VV 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Ser. R 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, Ser. L 


Denver & Rio Grande Western, Ser. V 


re 
Great Northern 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Ser. H 


Illinois Central, Ser. 44 
Ser. 45 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, Ser. A 
Missouri Pacific, Ser. 
Ser. H.. 


Ser. | 
Monon 
New York Central.. 


Norfolk & Western, Ser. A 
Ser. A 
Ser. B 
Ser. B 
er 
Ser. C 
Ser. C 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania, Ser. Il 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


Reading, Ser. Z 
Seaboard Air Line, Ser. O 
Southern, Ser. UU 
Ser. UU 
Southern Pacific, Ser. WW 
Ser. XX 
Ser. YY 


Ser. ZZ 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Virginian, Ser. F 


er. L 


Total Current Assets 





End of End of 
Sept. 1956* Sept. 1957 


$30,021,580 $10,431,163 


209,874,166 127,168,044 
36,345,546 18,828,671 


Assets over Liabilities 


End of - 


Total Current Liabilities 





Excess of Current 





——————— 


a Te 





Wabash, Ser. H 

Ser. H 

Ser. | 
Western Maryland, Ser. U 
Wisconsin Central, Ser. E. 


NEW SECURITIES | 


Maturity 


1957-1967 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1971 

1957-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1972 
1957-1972 
1957-1972 
1957-1972 
1957-1967 
1957-1967 
1957-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1972 
1958-1973 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1971 

1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1972 
1957-1972 
1957-1972 
1957-1972 
1957-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1958-1972 
1957-1971 

1957-1967 
1957-1967 

1958-1972 

1958-1972 
1958-1972 

1958-1972 
1957-1972 
1958-1972 

1958-1972 

1958-1972 

1958-1972 
1958-1972 

1958-1972 


32 


8 


8 


Wie w= oie’ 
88528583: 


3333888833338 


838 
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ISSUES 1937-1957 | 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Railroad 
Year Bonds Stock total 

1937 344,257 , 344,257 
1938 54,873 54,873 
1939 185,474 233 185,707 
1940 323,912 323,912 
1941 366,313 366,313 
1942 47,726 47,726 
1943 ° 161,179 161,179 
1944 609,010 350 609,360 
1945 1,453,517 504 1,454,021 
1946 711,119 711,119 
1947 285,680 285,680 
1948 623,348 623,348 
1949 459,982 ‘ 459,982 
1950 554,100 , 554,100 
1951 330,021 5,066 335,087 
1952 goa 524,205 1,000 524,205 
1953 vue 302,397 , 302,397 
1954 ; 478,895 427 479,322 
1955 ans 541,854 5,923 547,777 
1956 380,811 1,201 382,012 
WT oaks neve say 300,511 peas 300,511 


*10 months total. 
Compiled by Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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Railroad 
Total all as per cent 
Industries _ of total 


2,309,524 
2,154,664 
2,164,007 


10,240,155 
10,938,718 
10,928 486 


=o 
OPOWhWNHON 
uv 


Pe 
YWYWORUWIUBDWWHOBDUU=Di 


MNWUUWUROWOD 


Issue Sold at 


Int. —— 
Rate % Price 
4% 99.19 
3% 98.0893 
4 99.16 
4 99.525 
44% 99.3686 
6 99.09 
5 99.139 
3% 99.5487 
4\%4 99.44 
4% 99.51 
4% 99.2299 
4% 99.272 
5 99.138 
5% 99.2813 
6 99.26 
3% 99.278 
98.26 
4% 98.40 
4\% 99.7277 
3% 99.537 
3% 99.0775 
3% 99.6433 
4% 99.138 
3% 99.381 
44 98.63 
4\% 99.315 
4% 98.3293 
4% 99.081 
4% 99,371 
4% 99.4827 
4% 98.025 
44% 99.15 
4% 98.582 
-S 98.061 
3% 98.3037 
3% 98.22 
4\% 98.5779 
4\% 98.287 
44% 98.5983 
4% 98.621 
37 98.478 
4% 99.475 
44 98.578 
3% 98.6243 
98.4793 
44 98.539 
4% 98.07 
44% 98.0155 
4 98.6353 
4% 99.4785 
3% 99.4355 
44% 98.651 
4% 98.36 
4% 98.479 
4% 98,472 
3% 99.5513 
334 99.771 
4 98.152 
4% 98.456 
44 98.4543 
334 99.26 
4% 99.307 


D 1955-1957 SIGNAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Automatic block signals 


Interlocking construction 
Signals and switches 


t new plants and added in plants rebuilt 


At automatic plants 


Spring switches 
Spring buffer mechanisms 


Mechanical facing-point locks. 


Signals at spring switches 


Centralized traffic control 
Power switch machines 
Lever-controlled signals 


Intermediate signals in CTC territory 


Classification yards 
Car retarders 
Power switch machines. . 


Highway crossing protection 


Number of crossings at which new installations 


were made in year... 


Totals. .... 


=p 


PPLE HLWEWWWEHLSWOUUA SLE RWUOD 


ADAntUN&DODOO$AwONKNunuuUaw 
RO>REOUSAUTBOAROOWOMOUROSOAD 


AnUG0Uu 


eee ae tie 
End of 
Sept. 1957 Sept. 1956* % 
$16,324,482 $18,541,140 —12.0 
81,994,866 99,995,503 —18.0 
11,532,847 17,430,329 — 33.9 
Purchaser 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzier, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, at al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Baxter & Co., et al 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 





Inc. or 
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Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. et al 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al 











1957 1956 
423 864 
1,417 1,303 
171 269 
127 147 
59 41 
208 268 
586 819 
1,454 1,948 
1,030 1,453 
61 69 
383 254 
1,630 1,320 
7,549 8,755 








30 YEARS OF 
RAIL TESTING 


Detector Car 102 located its first 
defective rail in 1928. During the 
30 years since, Detector Cars of 
Sperry Rail Service have discov- 
ered millions of rail defects; 
helped America’s railroads to set 
safety records unequaled by any 
other form of transportation. 


The modern, highly efficient 
Sperry Detector Car of today is 
a far cry from old 102. 


In line with our program of con- 

stant research, Sperry Engineer- 

ing is working on a new rail- ; aE Division of 

testing concept. The year 1958 will | mae. «(Sperry Products, Ene. 
bring even greater advances in Destvury, Connections 
rail testing. 
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Railroads and Locations 


ACL 
Jesup, Ga.-Waycross 
Shocco, Ala.-Pelham 
AT&SF 


Olathe, Kan.-Gardner 

Ottawa, Kan.-W. Ottawa. . 

Ottawa, Kan.-Wiggam 
B&O 


Mitchel, Ind.-Washington 
BAR 

Maine Jct., Me.-S. Orange 
CN 


Winnipeg, Man 


GTw 
Imlay City, Mich.-Lapeer 


Glen Tay, Ont.-Wilkinson 
caO 


Bremo, Va -Shores 
MP219-Staunton, Va 
McDougal, W. Va.-Cabin 
Creek 
Plymouth, Mich.-Grand Blanc 
Pelton, Ont.-Blenheim 
C&aNWw 
Sioux City, la.-Ferry, Neb. 
B&Q 


Hannibal, Mo.-Mark 

Mark, Mo.-Macon. . 
CRIaP 

Comus, Minn.-Albert Lee 
CMStP&P 

Bouton, la.-Indian Creek 


Summit, N. D.-Twin Brooks 
D&H 


Afton, N. Y.-Grover 
State Line, Pa.-Starruca 


DTal 
Flat Rock, Mich.-Carleton 
DMa4IR 


Largo, Minn.-Wolf 
Wyman, Minn.-Aurora 


ERIE 
Bergen, N. J.-Jersey City 
GN 
Lyndale, Minn.-MW Jct 
Wahpeton Jct., Minn.- 
Breckenridge 
Endot, B. C.-Brownsville 
White Haven, Pa.-Mt. Park 


&N 


Bowling Green, Ky.-Montford, 


enn. 


MP 
Leeds, Mo 
NYC 


Rochester, N.Y.-Sanborn 
Nasby, O.-Elkhart, Ind 
Elkhart **B’’-West Tower 
cane, lil.-Lenox 


Petersburg, Va.-Fleet St 
Petersburg, Va.-Poe 
Montvale, Va.-East End 
Roanoke, Va.-**WB"’ 


**WB’’-Elliston, Va 
Elliston, Va.-Arthur 
Bluefield, W. Va.-Mullins 
Bluefield-Sam Siding. 
Caretta Fork, W. Va.-Cedar 
Bluff 
NP 
Livingston, Mont.-Helena 
Glen Loch, Pa.-Downington 
Columbia, Pa.-Middletown 
Sunbury, Pa.-Halifax 
Conpitt Jct., Pa.-Derry 
NS&L 
Additions 
RDG 
Port Clinton, Pa.- Schuylkill 
laven 
Reading, Pa.-Belt Line Jct 


AL 
Gary, Fla.-Sulphur Springs 


Southern 


Alexandria, Va. 
Acotink, Va. 
Constitution, Ga 
Army Depot, Ga. 


TaP 
5* Worth, Tex.-Judd 


McCammon, Ida.-Montpelier. 


WAB 
Brisbane, IIl.-Palos Park......... 


Ashburn, IIl.-Chicago 


Montpelier, O.-Adrian, Mich. 


Single track(s) 
Double track(d) 
Three track(t) 


Track miles 





F CENTRALIZED 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


RAILWAY AGE 


Miles 


38.5s 
45.9s 
8.0d 
4.2s 
417.0d 
43.0s 
15.5s 
4.1s 
12.0d 
0.8 
17.5 8 
37.5s 


4.0d 
1.3s 


28.1d 
40.9s 
68.0s 

1.5s 


14.2s 
62.9s 


54.0s 
78.0s 
50.0d 
17.0s 
2.1d 
7.4s 
2.3d 
4.8s 
3.0s 
7.6s 
1.8d 
2.4s 
1.6s 


1.2d 
5.8s 


16.0s 
7.0d 


59.3s 
2.6d 


7.5s 
1.5d 


5.5s 
8.0d 
5.7s 


62.8s 


156.0s 
20.0d 


15.4s 

2.2s 

34.0s 

2.4d 
1,326.6 
353.3 
0.8 





2,039.2 





Power 
Switches 


oo 


10 


44 


14 


12 


18 


aa 


586 


Lever 
Controlled 
Signals 


25 
27 


21 


5 
23 


117 


6 
4 
25 


1,454 


Auto- 
matic 
Signals 


19 
19 


6 
61 
26 

2 


19 


10 


18 


a> Oo 


on 


28 


30 
142 


25 


21 
84 


6 
21 


1,030 


Mfgr 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
GRS 
GRS 


GRS 


Union 
GRS 


Union 
Union 


Union 
GRS 
GRS 


Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
GRS 
GRS 
Union 
Union 
Union 
GRS 
GRS 


GRS 
GRS 


GRS 


Union 
Union 
GRS 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
GRS 
GRS 
GRS 
Union 
GRS 
GRS 


GRS 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 


AUTOMATIC 
BLOCK SIGNALING 
Railroad Miles Signals Mfg 
A&S 
MP11-13 2.0d 10 Union 
&M 
Salem, Mass 0.3d 1 Union 
Castle Hill, Mass 0.8d 1 GRS 
oo Mass 0.7d 2 GRS 
Delamere, Ont.— Romford 26.0s 36 Union 
Red Deer, Alta-Wetaskiwin 56.85 72 GRS 
Ft. William, Ont 2.0d 3 GRS 
N 
Cornwall, Ont.-Cardinal 40.0d 50 GRS 
Hamilton, Ont.-Bayview 1 >, 6 GRS 
3.0 
Joffre, Que.-Wash 5.0s 5 Union 
C&NW 
Limestone, I!I.-Kickapoo 1.5s 6 GRS 
CNS&M 
Rockland Road, Ill 0.5S 1 Union 
DL&W 
E. Buffalo, N.Y.-Cheektowaga 2.4d 4 Union 
Lancaster, N.Y.-Dellwood 3.9d 4 Union 
Pittsburg, Kan.-Gulfton, Mo 17.4s 19 GRS 
MTA 
Boston, Mass. 1.6d 15 Union 
NY 
Gun Hill Road-149th St 3.7d 60 Union 
N&Ww 
Norfolk, Va.-Lovitt Ave 0.2s 5 Union 
Jacobs Fork Jet., Va 0.5s 2 Union 
Beech Fork Jct., Va 0.5s 2 Union 
Stric, Va.-Thomas 1.2s 3 Union 
NP 
Northtown, Minn.-Big Lake 35.0d 36 GRS 
—_ Mont.-He on 18.0s 23 GRS 
sennuene. Ont.-North Bay 42.0s 55 GRS 
& 
Wishram, Wash. 0.15 2 GRS 
c 1957 RETARDER | 
INSTALLATIONS | 
Number Rail Feet Number Number 
of of ower Class 
Railroads and Locations Retarders Retarders Switches Tracks Mfgr 
AT&SF ae 
Corwith, Ill.. 5 513 34 32 Union 
Russell, Ky 5 962 33 32 Union 
CB&Q i 
Cicero, Ill 7 610 44 43 Union 
CRI&P 
Silvis, Il tFederat 
Atlanta, Ga. 4 749 23 24 Union 
NYC 
Elkhart, Ind. 10 2,184 75 72 GRS 
Pennsylvania ; 
Conway, Pa., WB 14 2,522 55 53 Union 
+. L-SF 
Memphis, Tenn 6 1,374 50 50 GRS 
Southern 
Atlanta, Ga. 11 1,155 66 65 *GRS 
*Reeves 
Totals 61 10,029 380 


+Automatic switching controls, made by Federal & Telephone Radio Div. IT&T, added in 


existing retarder yard. 


*Switch machines, and retarders furnished by General Railway Signal Co., and the automatic 





































control equipment by Reeves Instrument Corporation. 


H 


Railroads 
AT&SF 
E. Galesburg, Ill. 
ACL 
Burroughs, Ga. . 
Alafia Bridge, Fla. 


INSTALLED 


&M 
Castle Hill, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Joffre-Walsh, 
St. Boniface, 


Que. 
Man. 


cV 
St. Albans, Vt. 
cp 


Calgary, Alta. 
c&O 


Cabin Creek, W. Va. 
CMStP&P 
Dunn, 
DL&aW 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. 
1c 

Belleville, Ill. 
Wilderman, Ill. ... 
Chicago, Ash St. 


Minn. 


INTERLOCKINGS 























(Continued on page 104) 


Home Power 
Signals Switches 
4 4 
7 4 
2 
9 9 
2 
3 9 
8 3 
16 11 
1 10 
8 10 
15 12 
70 59 
8 4 
4 2 
5 3 
3 1 
7 2 
6 3 
5 6 

















Mfgr. 
Union 


Union 
Union 


GRS 
GRS 
Union 
Union 
GRS 
Union 
GRS 
GRS 
GRS 
Union 


Union 


Union 
Union 
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H—INTERLOCKINGS 


(Continued from page 101) 
Railroads 


KCT 

Kansas City, Mo., Tower 2 
Pp 

Leavenworth, Kan 
NY Transit 

Culver Rd., New York 
NYC 

Buffalo, 

Buffalo, 

Buffalo, 

Buffalo 
NH 


North Haven, 
N&W 

Weller, Va 

P 


Hoquiam, Wash 
RR 


Chestnut Hill, Po 
Billmeyer, Poa 
Middletown, Pa. 
SP&S 
Celilo Bridge, 
SOUTHERN 
Hayne, S. C 
Monroe, Va. 
SP 
Winnemucca, Nev 
Salem, Ore. . 
Willsburg Jct., Ore 
Houston, Tex., ‘'207 
Houston, Tex., Br. 5A 
TRAS#L 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WABASH 
Detroit, 


Wash 


Mich. 


Totals 


YARD RADIO 
INSTALLATIONS 


Yards with 


Railrocd 
AT&SF 
ACL 
B&O 
BaM 


Totals 
*Auto or truck 


J GRADE CROSSING 
PROTECTION 


Flashing 
Light 
Signals 
64 
30 
15 
14 


Railroads 


9 
105 
84 


INSTALLED 


Switches 
Power 


Signals 
Home 


82 78 
1 


a Yeon 8S w 


o 
aRWWN NK O© NW YW SO 0 


Ww 
o 


Mfgr. 


Union 


Union 
Union 


GRS 





' 


No. of No. of No. of 
Locomotives Fixed 
Radio Equipped Stations 


12 9 


_ —“NUN AWW RNNW Nw 
Oo: woe 


_ 


— @ - = 

“ROW Whe We oo 
.  — - 

~NWA: UN—NW- 


n= 





Number of Crossings Equipped 
Gates Sources of Funds 
and Public 
Flashers Railroad Funds 
24 18 
9 1 
10 


6 
15 
22 


Number of Crossings Equipped 
Flashing Gates ources of tunds 
Light and Public 
Railroads Signals Flashers Railroad Funds 


CG re ee 5 
c&O se 

C&NW 
CB&Q 
CMSP&P 
CRI&P 
CTA 
D&H 
DL&aW 
DT&l 


Joint 


o 
@rn 


~ 


w= 


=~ — os os 
UANWON—WUOAANNH DOAN 
a—-ON WODONO Wwwr Ww 


an OnmNU—b 


—nN 


nN 
@anr HOUNW—OONn 


NOR —N$OANOON—OCON—-NKNUU—a— NERD 
as 
—WN 


_— 


READING 
StL-SF 
SOUTHERN 


os) 
oman 


Totals aes 1,175 455 219 

This table lists only those railroads which installed new protection at 10 or 
more crossings in 1957, but the totals include the crossings at which protection 
was installed by other roads. 


YARD 
COMMUNICATIONS 





Loudspeaker Systems Intercommunications Systems 
—_ 7 A = 


= pad Gielen enantio onan 

No. of No. of No. of 
Points Two-way Paging Systems Tele- Loud 

Railroad Equipped Speakers Speakers Installed phones speakers 

AT&SF 6 = oe 3 , 175 

B&O 20 : 

1 


No. of No. of No. of 


12 

3 20 
. 3 
84 
5 
62 
10 


13 


et a)? 


12 
25 
10 


— Doe 


23 
15 
40 


-—- NS 


QNS&L 
RDG 
STL-SF 
STLSW 
SOUTHERN 
SP 

T&NO 
UNION 
UP 
WAB 
we 


WN Ow wt ew 


Totals 





a COMMUNICATIONS 
INSTALLATIONS 


United States and Canada 1957 
Miles of new or rebuilt pole line 6,139 
Miles of new copper line wire : , 11,094 
Miles of new wire for long-distance voice circuits 6,642 
Miles of new wire for printing-telegraph circuits . 319 
1) Long—Distance voice circuits 
Carrier Channel Terminals .... , 899 
VCR COU TIS 6 occ ccccccesecvcesess 168 
2) Printing—Telegraph circuits 
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United States and Canada 1957 1956 Cabooses, Walkie 


















Carrier Channel Terminals = P 996 948 Locomotives Other a ae 
Carrier Telegraph Repeaters _ 8 34 Railroad Equipped Cars Stations Sets 
3) Road Train Communications CRIGP onc . 73 13 7 
Locomotives pe . : 875 966 CSS&SB . 1 . 
Cabooses and other cars (autos, m/w eqpt) . 554 491 Clinchfield . 2 -" 
Fixed wayside stations . ‘ 136 175 rT 89 56 “: 61 
Walkie-Talkie sets .. ase 568 046 DL&W ...... 10 9 ] 
‘ 4) Yard Radio communications D&RGW 18 10 2 
{ Locomotives (autos, trucks) : 448 416 DIB oavecsoscnee 3 we . q 
{ Fixed stations Pe aa ee : 120 101 DM&IR 9 21 9 
Walkie-Talkie sets ........... 288 168 DSS&A 10 14tt 14 
5) Yard Loudspeaker Systems ERIE . 14 4”” 4 
: Two-way speakers ............ - 1,672 935 G&F .... ; 2 10 10 
| Paging speakers ............... . 511 459 ee . 11 12 u 
{ 6) Intercommunications Systems GB&W 
IE, oe phinscn cas c¥s¥es seve. Zs - 407 255 GM&O 1 3 2 
i Loudspeakers en cake 795 561 Ic 5 13 
j Total of communications equipment units ae 12 ; e 
sum of 1 through 6) ......... ; 8,445 6,781 Kes. rauee : 1 
j t 6,089 miles aluminum K&IT ; 2* 
t 4,612 miles aluminum L&N . 38 23 ¢ 
* 4,086 miles aluminum MEC ... oe 8 ee 8 






** 3,133 miles aluminum 



















| ROAD TRAIN a NP : 28 30 “se : 
COMMUNICATIONS | nse 220 i ‘3 r ie 
SONNE sits i 0s . as 


















} ia 
: SO a0 40s: 1 
Cabooses, Walkie SIERRA ...... 4 5 5 
; Locomotives Other Fixed Talkie SOUTHERN 5 3 1 22 
Railroad Equipped Cars Stations Sets Oe So Me 11 9 9 . 
AT&SF 58 91 3 25 3** 
| ACL 97 44 ‘ 159 T&NO ‘ 10 1 2 
| BAR ; af 1 20 Shi Mes 1 
CofG 6 1* 14 SP&S 15 . 
~ 2** - 1** T&P oo... oe 6 5* 
C&WC 17 7 19 sia WIP 5 cincisies ve 3 1 
"] c&O 110 ; 1 ; . ? " 
C&El . 10 9 10 9 Totals ... 875 554 136 568 
j 3* tinductive 
CB&aQ 30 ; 12 1 ttRacks & antennas only 
| CGW 5 20 ; a *Auto 
iE CMSTP&P 17 5 15 **M/W or mech dept. eqpt 


EQUIPMENT ORDERS Reported in 1957 


Freight-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use—by Type 










eee 








Cov. Refrig- 
Box Flat Gondola Hopper Hopper Tank erator Caboose Other Total 
9357* . pitivia Sie caisie eiemine iy ala ee Nina teieinre acts 10,060 721 11,369 10.255 4,290 2,792 2,042 112 195 41,832 
1956 PACs SMe Caio h an wie ear eck AP Ap Simin Serra saree ace 4,288 1,214 4,706 18,717 xa 6,349 2,320 265 2,135 39,994 











Freight-Train Cars Delivered for Domestic Use—by Type 








Cov. Refrig- 
Box Flat Gondola Hopper Hopper Tank erator Caboose Other Total 
| jl see ehigmocaiete vith. dye ele eta ae ieee raretacar tees te 30,530 1,058 10,053 31,070 8,577 6,295** 4,928 88 2,659 96,585 
WO. Sebcitin yaa i Aas aren so, 8a bid bisa 6 Saree EO 30,077 2,857 4,840 19,069 sete 6,131 2,420 200 1,486 67,080 







*Eleven month company shop figures. Source: Amer'can Railway Car Institute 
**Twelve month company shop figure. 










Passenger-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use—by Type 







Coach Baggage 

| Coach Comb. Sleeping Dining Club Express MU Other Total 

| i, See ESOL EE OT PT ee TTT OT ee ee 35 2 2 6 1 25 6 1 78 
MR sero bins ays wba aien Raia Aisa cca hale aaa, 65 eed nat ein ioe 37 0 0 1 0 102 0 78 269 












Passenger-Train Cars Delivered tor Domestic Use—by Type 








Self- Baggage Exp., Ref., 
Coach Propelled Sleeping Dining Postal = Express Milk Other Total 
SOE ee ee rea ES, a EY Oh a 44 12 1 6 4) 77 521 3 705 
SS eater ey aes Ce 0 56 9 0 85 0 26 396 









1957 FREIGHT 
CAR ORDERS 














Date 
Purcheser No. Type Capacity Fe. In. Weight Ordered Delivery Builder 










Alaska : seae ues ; 50 Hopper * 140,000 40 8 47,000 January Mar. '58 GATC 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay............ 200 Gondola 140,000 52 6 52,800 October December National Steel 
Aliquippa & Southern , ; 10 Gondola 200.000 38 2 63,500 March Jan. '58 Company Shops 
10 Hopper 140,000 47 fs) 75,657 March Feb. 58 Company Shops 
American Refrigerator Transit 50 Mech. Ref. 140,000 44 5 86,900 June Mar. '58 Pacific Car 
150 Refrigerator G 140,000 50 1 78,100 June Mar. '58 Pacific Car 






(Continued on page 110) 
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the 


acf retractable 
traller-hitch 


provides speed, 





FAST, SIMPLE, SAFE LOADING AND UN- 
LOADING. Hitch retracts to a height of 8 inches. 
One man raises and locks hitch in less than 3 minutes, 
using only an air or electric portable power wrench. 
There’s no need to get underneath the trailer—hitch is 
thus safer to use. 


TRAILER AND LADING PROTECTION. 
Tie-down is secure, around the sharpest curves. And 
the QC f Retractable Trailer-Hitch has 40,000 foot- 
pounds of cushioning—more than any standard freight 
car!—for extra protection in interchange. 


safety and 


lading protection 


CAN BE INSTALLED ON YOUR PRES- 
ENT EQUIPMENT or on your order for ACF fiat 
cars. The QC f Retractable Trailer-Hitch can be used 
with any standard trailer! 


LOW INITIAL COST. Maximum claim prevention 
and a high return in savings on labor. 


AVAILABLE NOW. For complete design details, 
specifications, price and delivery, get in touch with 
your nearest QC f office. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
Division of QCf industries, Incorporated 


30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


PRODUCES PROGRESS 


SALES OFFICES: New York « Chicago « Cleveland + Washington, D.C. + Philadelphia *« San Francisco + St. Louis 





LOADING—UNLOADING 


IN TRANSIT 


INTERCHANGE 


ith 
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20-year overhaul of Reading “Crusader” proves... 


beauty of stainless steel! is more 


In 1937 the Reading Railroad put the 
all-stainless steel “Crusader” in serv- 
ice on the New York to Philadelphia 
run. 

This April, twenty years and al- 
most two million miles later, they 
brought the “Crusader” in for its 
third complete overhaul. The condi- 
tion of its stainless steel completely 
justified the confidence shared by the 
Reading and the Budd Company, the 
“‘Crusader’s’”’ builders, in nickel- 
containing stainless as a highly 
practical material for railroad car 
construction. 

Condition shows 
it’s inexpensive, too 
In the photos above, taken during 


to 


overhaul, you can see for yourself 
the excellent condition of the “Cru- 
sader’s” stainless steel exterior skin 
and structural members. 

No scale. No corroded parts to be 
replaced. Accumulated dust under 
the sheathing was easily removed by 
scraping. Sheathing itself was re- 
stored to original condition merely 
by wiping. With only this minor 
maintenance, the “Crusader’s” stain- 
less steel looks — and is — as good as 
new, as modern as tomorrow! 


There’s more to stainless 
steel than meets the eye 


In addition to such permanent resis- 
tance to corrosion, and lasting good 


; \ . S ss a \y t 
than skin deep 


appearance, stainless steel has a high 


strength-to-weight ratio. Permits 
lighter cars, important savings in 
fuel costs. And builders find that its 
ductility and weldability permit 
fast, simple fabricating methods... 
economical production. 

“Nickel Alloys in Railroad Equip- 
ment,” a 32-PAGE BOOKLET, de- 
scribes how nickel-containing stain- 
less steels and other nickel alloys 
can lower operating and production 
costs and improve safety factors in 
rolling stock, locomotives and track- 
work. For your copy, just write Inco. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 4Nco, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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RS SE A 
THIS CAR IS EQUIPPED WITH “1 
i .. a ¢ — 
st een BLOCKING 
(NAILABLE(@® STEEL (@ FLOOR ( 
an A. A. “aD | 


USE 20(4°LG) on 30(4%"LG)PENNY NAILS 
TO SECURE BLOCICING 

BY NAILING INTO GROOVES 
L. smaERERTEBION SS al 
The stencil smart shippers look for in freight cars. 
They know it marks a car with better lading protection. 
And smart railroaders know N-S-F can help reduce 
railroads’ Cause F loss and damage claims. 


N-S-F is a registered trademark of Stran-Steel Corp. 


shops. 


LOOK TO the future 


Progressive railroads get longer life from new and old cars by applying 
economical NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. For N-S-F adds structural strength 
to the underfr me, helps keep cars off the rip tracks for floor repair because 
N-S-F withstands heavily loaded lift trucks and repeated nailing. Moreover, 
it makes Class A cars available to shippers for al] ladings for the life of the 
car. Safer, too, for shippers’ personnel. 


You can obtain informative performance and cost studies on the application 
of N-S-F to both new and old cars from our representatives in Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, San Francisco, Minneapolis 
and Atlante. In Canada, N-S-F is made and sold by International Equipment 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
Originated and sold by— 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. K-62 ¢ Detroit 29, Michigan @ Division of 


Ay 
| NATIONAL STEEL will CORPORATION 











(Continued from page 105) 


Purchaser No 
Ann Arbor... ... 50 


Atlantic Coast Line. 9 
Baltimore & Ohio. . . 180 


Bangor & Aroostook. . 400 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. . 1 


Canadian General Transit 


Canadian National . 300 


Canadian Pacific. .... 


Central of Georgia.... ; . 500 


Chesapeake & Ohio.. : ; 50 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. . . 300 


Chicago & North Western......... oe 40 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 


Chicago Great Western me adie 15 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific...... 100 


Chicago, Rock island & Pacific 


Colorado & Southern ae : . 25 
Colorado & Wyoming ee ; 25 


Consolidated of Cuba........... 250 
Delaware & Hudson............. : 


Denver & Rio Grande Western........... . 300 


Detroit & Mackinac. . - 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. ..... : 2 


Ferrocaril del Pacifico........ ~ - 20 
Florida East Coast....... ighiaiten saweees 150 


Steel underframe. 

Aluminum, 

@® Steel frame. 

@ Cast nickel steel. 

@) Cast steel underframe. 

@) Not reported in last annual issue. 
@ Alloy steel. 
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* All freight cars are steel construction unless otherwise noted, 


Type 


Cov. Hopper 
Flat 


Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 

Flat 

Box 

Gondola 
Hopper 
Gondola 
topper 
Gondola 

Box 

Rack 

Flat 

Flat 

Cov. Hopper @ 
Tank G 

Tank 
Tunk 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank @ 

Cov. Hopper 
Assort, Tank 
Box 

Flat 


2) (oe) (co) (eo) (ee) (an )(en)(eo)(en en) en 


Refrigerator 
Hopper @ 
Stock ® 
Air Dump 
Tr. Hopper 
Tr. Hopper 
Refrigerator 


© 


Automobile 
Flat 


Box 

Tr. Hopper 
Gondola ® 
Stock @® 
Gondola 
Tr. Hopper 


Box 
Gondola 


Refrigerator ® 
Cov. Hopper 


Flat@ 


Gondola 
Gondola 


Ox 
Cov. Hopper 
Flat 

Box 

Cov. Hopper 
Gondola @ 
Gondola 
Box 


Capacity 


140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
250,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
270,000 
250,000 





3 
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Weight 


48,900 
126,500 
51,000 
61,300 
49,800 
65,000 
126,400 
48,600 
60,100 
41,600 
53,000 
41,600 
53,000 
153,700 
145,300 
93,000 
112,000 
50,400 





Date 
Ordered 


Dec. '57 
April 
January 
January 
April 
June 
July 
April 
January 
January 
January 
March 
May 
March 
October 
October 
October 
January 
January 
eb. 
May 
June 
june 
July 
july 
July 
July 
June 
june 
June 
June 
August 


April 
January 
April 
April 
May 
June 
September 
September 
September 
September 
January 
anuary 
January 
January 
roe 
ebruary 
January 
— 
lanuvary 
February 
June 
June 
November 
June 
January 
Janvary 
January 


April 
May 
July 
July 
uly 
ptember 
September 
April 
ro) 
February 
November 
November 
October 
March 
May 
April 
June 








Votre or 
Delivery 


Jan. '58 
Nov.-Dec. 
October 
September 
‘57-'58 
1958 
1958 
*57-'58 
'57-'58 
June 

June 
August 
August 
November 
May '58 
Apr. '58 
Apr. '58 
March 
Mar. '58 


June '58 
Apr. '58 
May '58 
Nov.-Dec. 
june '58 
Mar. '58 


Qnd atr "58 
April '58 
May ‘58 
1958 

Qnd qtr "58 


August 


January 20, 1958 





Builder 


ACF 

Company Shops 
Pullman Standard 
Pullman Standard 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
ACF 


Magor Car 
Thrall Car 

Thrall Car 
Simard Industries 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Canadian Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Magor Car 


National Steel 
Eastern Car 
International 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
National Stee! 
National Steel 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 
National Steel 
National Stee! 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Marine Industries 
Canadian Car 
Strick Trailer 
National Steel 
National Steei 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
Canadian Car 
ACF 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Magor Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
GATC 

ACF 

Pacific Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF 


Company Shops 
Burlington Shops 
Burlington Shops 
Pullman Standard 
Company Shops 


ACF 

Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
. med Shops 


Greenville Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Constructora Nacional 
Magor 


Pullman-Standard 
Thrall 
















RAILWAY AGE 


Date 
Weight Ordered Delivery Builder 


= 


Purchaser Type Capacity 


Georgia ce sed Hopper 140,000 
Grand Trunk Western is B a 100,000 
140,000 
Cob 100,000 
aboose 80,000 
Great Northern... , oa ; 100,000 
Box 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Flata 
FlatG p 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........ ; Tank i 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Illinois Central. Caboose 
Flat @ 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Jersey Central... Box 
f Gondola 
Kansas City Southern - Gondola 
Lancaster & Chester........ - Cov. Hopper 
Lehigh & New England. . - Bulk Cement 
Bulk Cement 
Bulk Cement 


45,600 September February '58 ACF 
May Oct.-Nov. Pulilman-Standard 
May November ACF 
May 1st qtr '58 Magor Car 
July 1st qtr 58 International 
june Sept. '58 Company Shops 
June Sept. '58 Company Shops 
April May '58 Pullman-Standard 
April May '58 Pullman-Standard 
June June '58 Company Shops 
june june '58 Company Shops 
February August ACF 
February November Bethlehem Steel 
April Jan, '58 Company Shops 
May December Company Shops 
October December ACF 
October Jan. '58 ACF 
January October Pullman-Standard 
January October Bethlehem Steel 
January November Bethlehem Steel 
October December Pullman-Standard 
May May Greenville Steel 
May May Pullman-Standard 
May May ACF 
August August Pullman-Standard 
September Jan. '58 Company Shops 
September Mar. '58 Company Shops 
September Mar. '58 International 
December December Pullman-Standard 
December Jan. '58 Pullman-Standard 
December Jan. '58 Pullman-Standard 
December Apr. '58 ACF 
December Mar. '58 ACF 
December Qnd qtr '58 Pullman Standard 
December 2nd qtr '58 Pull man-Standard 
December Mar. '58 Greenville Steel 
January October ACF 
October Apr. '58 Pacific Car 
August Jan. '58 Pullman-Standard 
September Apr. '59 Pullman-Standard 
May November Pullman-Standard 
/ 1958 Company Shops 
1958 Company Shops 
1958 Company Shops 
July December Pullman-Standard 
June September Pullman-Standard 
June Jan. '58 Pullman-Standard 
April July GATC 
August Aug. '58 GATC 
October 3rd atr "58 Company Shops 
October 4th qtr '58 Company Shops 
October June '58 Company Shops 
October 1st qtr '58 Company Shops 
October Company Shops 
October Company Shops 
ae Company Shops 
ACF 


Lehigh Valley 


Long Island 
Louisville & Nashville 


= 
A~ABAAWAWAABABO“OCKOKACOHD=*AwWWWWADBDAAWOOR=“GBA=WAKDKBOH 


Gondola 
Gondola 
; Gondola 
Maine Central.......... Box @ 
Merchants Despatch Refrigerator ® 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 2 ox 


‘ Cov. Hopper 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern.......... Ox 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie Flat 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Corti 
ov. Ho 
Missouri Pacific Cov Super 
ox @ 
Box@ 
Gondola® 
Gondola) 
Cov. Gondola ® 
Gondola® 
n Caboose 
National of Mexico Caboose 
New York Central Single Flexible Van 
Well é 
Twin Flexible Van 
RPO Flexible Van 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Hopper @ 
Hopper @) 
Norfolk & Western Caboose 
Hopper 
Norfolk Southern Hopper 
Hopper 
North American Car Cov. Hopper ® 
Cov. Hopper 
Refrig.@ 
Mech. Refr.® 
by ah ® 
ov. Hopper @ 
Northern Pacific Cov. Hopper 
3 Cov. Hopper 


_ 


May 

April | Strick Trailers 

June 4 Company Shops 

August 1 Strick Trailers 

December Strick Trailers 
GATC 


GATC 
International 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF 


Pacific Car 
Pacific Car 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 


3 


os ‘ 
aA+MOSCOARSOMNU: QAX%0KR00WN4 


Se 


3 


Ssgssses 
83338 


858 
8888 


3385 


8388 


January 
November Feb, '58 GATC 
November Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pacific Car 
SP Equipment Co. 
SP Equipment Co. 
August % Pullman-Standard 
January Bethlehem Steel 
January 
January Pullman-Standard 
January Pullman-Standard 
July ; Greenville Steel 
duly Despatch Shops 
ec. '56@ International 
January i Pullman-Standard 
May W. P. Shops 
May A 
February Pullman-Standard , 
February Pullman-Standard 
March Pullman-Standard 
April NJ LL, Rethleh Steel 
July a Pacific Car 
June _ Company Shops 
October Pullman-Standard 
March ; Pullman-Standard 
March ACF 
March 4 » Pullman-Standard 
March ’ Pullman-Standard 
March ° Pullman-Standard 
March , : Greenville Steel 
April GATC 
April Apr. '58 Company Shops 
May Nov.-Dec. Greenville Steel 


Ox 
Refrigerator 
Ox 
Refrigerator 
Northern Refrigerator... : Refrig. 
Pacific Fruit Express ‘ Refrigerator 
o ail — tor 
ennsylvania ov. Hopper 
Philadelphia Bethlehem & New England .... Gondola 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Quebec, North Shore & Labrador 3 Caboose 
Rutland Box 
Sacramento Northern Caboose ® 
Gondola ® 
St, Louis-San Francisco Box 
Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Refrigerator 
Flat 
5 Box 
: i Gondola 
00 Tr. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 


Ox 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 


Southern Pacific : Flat 
Gondola 


38888 


Sateen 


S3s83888ss3 
8388838 


BESBSEssssss 
88338383 


St. Louis Southwestern. . . 





<< @ 


S883333888888388 


Savannah & Atlanta 
Dasasetas see 


8585555858558 


WODAD*WODDBOAAWADBOBRBOMAmWWOWARWOQ: QOO=UuUY: 


ee ee 


SS 


au 


* All freight cars are steel construction unless otherwise noted, 
@® Steel underframe. 

@ Aluminum. 

(3) Steel frame. 

@ Cast nickel steel. 

(©) Cast steel underframe. 

© Not reported in last annual issue. 

@ Alloy steel. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Another Aavanee isis 
new Holland Ride Stabilizer RS-2 


upgrades existing freight car trucks to 
HIGH SPEED SERVICE AT A SAVING OF 
OVER 80% of NEW TRUCK COSTS 


ntion Means for simplified 
} and dismantling 


pring for full face pressure — 





























Cutaway top view st! 


An, Eastern Railroad is now upgrading 2800 of 
their old trucks with new Holland RS-2 units for 
service under 1400 rebuilt freight car bodies. 
Enjoy the benefits of reduced damage claims, 
longer equipment life and longer service from 
roadbeds. Takes the jolt and jar out of that old 
freight car... Stabilizes the ride laterally, vertically 
and longitudinally just like the new modern trucks 
... The Holland Style RS-2 can be applied to all 
freight car truck bolsters of A.A.R. approved 
design. 


Write for our new Tell-All Bulletin RS-2 and for 
complete information ...Ask about our on-the-job 
engineering service. 


Da 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


r actu ally becomes a 
1 ride control not it 


Ilat nic cimer ‘ 4 r 
taliation iS sImMplitie a 


few ye ’ 
MG Ahi. 


new large control 


Cutaway side view shows new Center Retent 
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CAR DOOR 


January 20, 1958 





090, 
I'll tell you. 0° 0 5 


the weather is 






very nice up here. It’s very pleasant 
being a giraffe — one gets such 
special treatment. One feels kind 
of superior, don’cha know? 























Take for example. . . 


DOOR COMPANY masse 





mA? RBHAF 
j 


i. 3 


ey pret 0006 ‘0, 


This is the new 15-foot door 

in case they want to take me out 
sideways! The trip was very 
si —no poston or drafts ory AUTOMOBILE 
on the back of my neck with the 
SUPERIOR weather baffles. 

| got good attention en route, too, 
‘cause one man could easily 

open the door to feed me. 
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(Continued from page 111) 


Length Date Date of 
Purchaser 4 Type Capacity Ft | Weight Ordered Delivery Builder 
Hopper 140,000 51,000 May Mar. "58 Pullman-Standard 
Gondola 197,000 ; 52,009 August July "58 Company Shops 
Gondola 140,000 § 5 56,500 Nov. May '58 ACF 
Texas & Pacific... . ox 100,000 56,000 December Feb. '59 Company Shops 
Box 140,000 75,300 December Mar. '59 Company Ships 
Flat 100,000 56,800 December May '59 Company Shops 
Tidewater Southern ; Gondola 140,000 May Mar, '58 ACF 
Box 94,000 ¢ May Nov. '58 Pacific Car 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Cov. Hopper 158,000 51,200 January September National Steel 
Gondola 159,000 50,500 September National Steel 
Trona : Caboose 60,000 60,000 Mar. '58 International 
Union Pacific... Gondola 140,000 60,200 December Bethlehem Steel 
Gondola 140,000 57,000 1st qtr '58 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 sa ‘ 3rd qtr '58 GATC 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 56,500 1st qtr '58 Pullman-Standard 
Tank 100,000 i 2nd qtr '58 GATC 
Box 100,000 49,400 September 4th qtr '57 Pullman-Standard 
Box 100,000 . 56,000 December Apr. '58 Pullman-Standard 
Gondola 140,000 57,000 December Mar. "58 ACF 
Gondola 140,000 60,200 December December Bethlehem Steel 
Union Tank Car Tank 80,000 : 1957 ‘ ; Union Tank 
Tank 100,000 1957 57." Union Tank 
Tank 140,000 : 1957 - Union Tank 
Tank 200,000 69,600 December Union Tank 
Hopper 140,000 54,100 April . Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 140,000 54,700 July : Company Shops 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 61,400 March Pullman-Standord 
Hopper 140,000 51,800 March Greenville Steel 
Gondola 140,000 60,530 March Bethlehem Steel 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 48,900 December os ACF 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 59 000 December s ACF 
Western Maryland Gondola 140,000 61,400 June ; Greenville Steel 
Hopper 140,000 54,000 June Bethlehem Steel 
Western of Alabama Hopper 140,000 45,600 September ACF 
Western Pacific Refrigerator 100,000 71,200 May December Pacific Car 
Gondola 140,000 57,000 May 1st qtr 58 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 ‘ July 1st qtr '58 Pullman Standard 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 July 1st qtr '58 Pullman-Standrd 
Wilson Car Lines ® Refrigerator 80,000 61,300 January November Pacific Car 
200 Refrigerator 80,000 61,300 September Apr. '58 Pacific Car 


~ 
= =WwACOWMA=Waws00 


* All freight cars are steel construction unless otherwise noted. 
Steel underframe. 
Aluminum. 
Steel frame. 
4) Cast nickel steel 
5) Cast steel underframe. 
6) Not reported in last annual issue 
Alloy steel. 





O 1957 LOCOMOTIVE 


ORDERS 


Weight Date Delivery 
Service Lb. Ordered Date Builder 
Gen. Pur. 246,000 January March Fairbanks, Morse 
Switching 222,400 February October Alco Products 
Freight 226,100 January May Electro-Motive 
Rd.-Sw. é January July Electro-Motive 
Switching r January May Electro-Motive 
Switching y January June Alco Products 
Switching February August Alco Products 
d.-Sw. / 4 Janvary Fairbanks, Morse 
Switching j ft February Fairbanks, Morse 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. Diesel 
p . Diesel 
224,000 J - . M, Diesel 
240,000 J . M. Diesel 
234,000 1st half '58 . M. Diese! 
231,000 1st qtr "58 . M. Diesel 
. 248,000 ‘ 1st qtr 58 . M. Diesel 
Passenger 260,000 P Qnd qtr '58 G Diesel 
Rd.-Sw. 248,000 F 1957-58 Montreal Locomotive 
Rd.-Sw 245,000 December Electro-Motive 
Rd.-Sw. 248,000 : November Alco Products 
Switching @ 89,000 September March '58 Canadian Locomotive 
150,000 September September Montreal Locomotive 
; September 1958 G. M. Diesel 
September 1958 G. M. Diesel 
September 1958 Montreal Locomotive 
ae September 1958 Montreal Locomotive 
251,000 pe July November Electro-Motive 
258,000 : January August Electro-Motive 
254,000 ’ Dec. '56@ 1957-1958 Electro-Motive 
232,000 > January September Electro-Motive 
246,000 / April December Fairbanks, Morse 
246,000 j December ; Fairbanks, Morse 
230,000 January July Electro-Motive 
387,000 ‘ November 1st qtr '58 Electro-Motive 
.-Sw. 260,000 d June October Alco Products 
Rd.-Sw. 140,000 March December General Electric 
Switchin 228,970 j July November Alco Products 
-Sw. 253,000 4 November Mar. '58 Electro-Motive 
345,000 j November Apr. '58 Electro-Motive 
351,000 : November Apr. '58 Electro-Motive 
246,000 ‘ July '57-'58 Electro-Motive 
162,460 ‘ April July G. M. Diesel 
240,000 August October Electro-Motive 
Sw. Sikes x August December Electro-Motive 
Switchin 246,720 ; May October Electro-Motive 
Sw. 247,000 ; February April Electro-Motive 
247,000 ; February August Electro-Motive 
245,000 3 April June Alco Products 


3 
® 
: 
a 


Purchaser 


wo 
wo 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Alabama State Docks Ry 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 


POTTY 
wToawnww 


www 


d.-Sw. 


Switching 


Powwow 


Birmingham Southern 
British Columbia Electric 
Canadian National. . 


PPODP LVAD 
pUNeew 


wmomow 


Canadian Pacific 


DODD DDMMD 


DARDDARMOHBDHD DOOD 


Central Vermont 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago & North Western. . 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chihuahua al Pacifico oe 


POBADPVDTTDD 
2 2 . 


Colorado & Wyoming 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Ferrocarril del Pacifico 

Grand Fall 

Grand Trunk Western 

Great Northern. . 


NANSPLONS 


AAPen 


~ 
COVUNO$“ONOUNW]HDAa w= 


Illinois Central 

London & Port Stanley 
Mississippi Export 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
New Orleans Public Belt 
New York Central 


habeas 
wWwBwwDwowwow 


w 


. 


Notes 
* Leased. 
@ All locomotives diesel-electrics unless otherwise noted. 
(2) Diesel-hydraulic 
@) Gas turbine-electric 
@ Not reported in last year's annual issue. 


(Continued on page 116) 
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to top diesel power-unit 


performance— 





Illinois Central uses 
STANDARD Lubricating Oils 


i 

} 

a lle : Many of the new GP’s going into serv- 
ice on the Illinois Central, as the Road 
progresses with its dieselization pro- 
- ow gram, are lubricated with STANDARD 
: - Diesel Lubricating Oils, one of the 
_ _ oils approved for use in the Illinois 
Central’s diesel fleet. This figures. Standard lubricated the 
I-C’s steam power. STANDARD Lubricating Oils were used on 
the Road’s first articulated diesel, the ‘““Green Diamond.” 


The first diesel power on the “City of Miami” was lubricated 
by Standard products. These and other power units on the I-C 
continue operating with excellent results. They deliver hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of service without a bearing or 
other part failure due to faulty lubrication. Crankcases, cylin- 
der walls and pistons remain clean. 





Get more facts about the advantages of using STANDARD Lubri- 
cating Oils. Write or call Railway Sales Department, Standard 
Oil Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


STANDARD | 


| 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 























(Continued from page 114) 


Weight Date Delivery 
Purchaser Lb Ordered Date Builder 
240,000 ; October Mar. '58 Electro-Motive 

n 240,000 : October Mar. '58 Alco Products 
Switching 240,000 October Mar. '58 Fairbanks, Morse 
Freight 247,000 September December Alco Products 
Freight 247,000 : September Aor. '58 Electro-Motive 
Rd.-Sw 248,000 July 1958 G. M. Diese! 
Rd.-Sw 248,000 November 1958 G. M. Diesel 
Switching 248,500 May Jan. '58 Electro-Motive 
Genera! 249,000 May Jan. '58 Electro-Motive 
Genera! 249,000 May Jan. '58 Alco Products 
General 249,000 November July '58 Electro-Motive 
General 249,000 November July ‘58 Alco Products 
Switching April 1957 Electro-Motive 
Switching August December Alco Products 
Switching August Mar. °58 Alco Products 
Switching November Jan. '58 Electro-Motive 
Switching November May ‘58 Electro-Motive 
Switching November Apr. '58 Alco Preducts 
Freight 148,000 May October Electro-Motive 
Freight February 3rd qtr 57 Electro-Motive 
Freight » 816,000 January 1958-59 General Electric 
Rd.-Sw 261,200 June October Fairbanks-Morse 
Rd.-Sw 249,000 March June Electro-Motive 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Pee 


Norfolk & Western 


Northern Alberta 


Northern Pacific 


Pennsylvania 


DODD DHDODDHDDOOHbw 


DPWDDDVDVDVOVVVIOD 


Se) 


St. Louis Southwestern 
Union Pacific 


fa) 


Virginian 
Western Maryland 


it tmnt ttf eee eee ee 


Pon: @ 
BOR 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS—EXPORT 


Freight 160,000 ‘ August October Electro-Motive 
Frt.-Pass 248,000 : April November Electro-Motive 
Rd.-Sw 175,500 ; March 1st atr 58 General Electric 
Rd.-Sw 175,500 : August Last half '58 General Electric 
Frt.-Pass 174,500 4 March 1958 G. M. Diese! 
248,000 ; April September G. M. Diesel 
175,500 March July '58 General Electric 
32,000 May August Canadian Locomotive 
160,000 ; December Apr. '58 Electro-Motive 
160,000 : September Mar. '58 Electro-Motive 
300,000 J January - Electro-Motive 
175,500 June ‘57-' General Electric 
160,000 December Electro-Motive 
150,000 December Electro-Motive 
390,000 ; January Electro-Motive 
260,000 ‘ January Electro-Motive 
160,000 August 7 Electro-Motive 
146,000 August . General Electric 
154,500 ; April - General Electric 
198,000 4 April > General Electric 
Rd.-Sw 154,500 ; July 1st half '58 General Electric 
Industrial 130,000 August Mar. '58 Canadian Locomotive 
Rd.-Sw. 198,000 ; June December General Electric 
Frt.-Pass 160,000 August Sept.-Oct Electro-Motive 
Frt.-Pass 248,000 J March Sept.-Oct Electro-Motive 
160,000 March September Flectro-Motive 


Anaconda Copper (Chile) 
Araraquara (Brazil) 
Argentine State 


Own 


QV 


> ; 
ANBBAADs, AODD 


> 


Ceylon Government 

Chile Exploration Co 
Colombia State 

Egypt 

lran 

Israel State 

Korea 

Leopoldina (Brazil) 
National Rys. Dept. (Brazil) 


°o 


PAADMOAD 


Orinoco Mining (Venezuela) 


Paulista (Brazil) 
Sorocabana (Brazil) 


South African 


b 
aYVWUVUMNnoWww 


fall Tal J-1-- Tales) 
ADDADDODADD 


Turkish State 

Vale do Rio Doce (Brazil) 
Venezuela National 
Venezuelan Coal Mine 


wo 
aPn 
wovw 


Freight 


1 All locomotives diesel-electrics unless otherwise noted 
2) Diesel-hydraulic 

3) Gas turbine-electric. 

‘) Not reported in last year’s annual issue 





p 1957 PASSENGER 
CAR ORDERS 


Length Seating Date of 
Ft. 


Type In. Construction Capacity Weight Delivery Builder 


z 
=) 


Purchaser 
0 Stainless 0 94,800 Oct. Budd 
Siesta Coach 9) Stainless 40 136,700 Feb. '58 Budd 
Steam Generator 10 Steel Frame Jan. '58 Canadian Car 
Steam Generator 10 Steel Frame Jan. '58 Canadian Car 
0 
1?) 
0 
0 
6 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Baggage 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Canadian National 


ea) 


On e@Na UNNI 


RDC-1 Stainless 114,100 June Budd 
RDC-3 Stainless 119,400 June Budd 
RDC-3 Stainless 119,400 July Budd 
RDC-2 Stainless 115,400 July 


Budd 
Baggage Steel 2nd atr. '58 National Steel 


Ww 


(Continued on page 118) 





NOW... 
AUTOMATIC DETECTION 


OF BROKEN FLANGES! 


Called a Wheel Checker, this automatic detector consists of a series of 
steel fingers placed at right angles to the rail. A normal moving wheel 
depresses the fingers—but a broken flange will not! Result: a relay drops 
out, controlling an alarm and motorpump—bright yellow non-drying paint 
is shot on the passing wheels and you spot the defective wheel easily. The 
Wheel Checker, only one of its kind anywhere, has been successfully 
detecting broken flanges since ‘1952. Get detailed information today. Write: 


“YOU'RE PROTECTED .. . 
FOR 12 CENTS AN HOUR’ Wheel Checkers 
*Based on 4 years amortization. 1333 SOUTH FRANKLIN ST. — DENVER 10, COLORADO 


Estimate of installation included. 
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Railroading’s Outstanding 
Equipment Investment: 


RETURNS 50% OF ITS INSTALLED COST 
IN CASH SAVINGS EVERY YEAR 





















SAVES *1000 A YEAR 
IN FUEL COSTS ALONE 


@ Tests on several leading railroads have proven 
conclusively that the Watchman Heater pays for 
itself in two years—from then on represents a 
complete savings of over $1000 per unit per year. 


@ Keeps diesel at safe minimum 140°F., ready-to- 
go operating temperature automatically. Burns 
average of 2 pints of diesel fuel per hour (com- 
pared to 31% gallons per hour for idling). 








See and use the new Completely automatic. Nothing @ Eliminates warm-up wear on metal parts, re- 
Se —s duces sludge formation. Gaskets give longer 
service. Less engine maintenance and longer 
life are plus savings features. 





Write for Bulletin 588 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 


80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois e Offices in principal cities 
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January 20, 1958 


men Seating Date of 
t. 


Purchaser In. Construction Capacity Delivery Buil dar 


y 4 
? 


lyp- 


RDC-1 

RDC-2 

RDC-3 

RDC-1 

RDC-2 

Db!. Deck Coach 
D. D. Parlor 

D. D. Coach-Parlor 
D. D. Coach-Bar 
Diner 

Gallery Coaches 
Talgo Coach 
Rapid Transit 


Business Car Shell 
ome Coach 

Dome Sleeper 

Diner 

Baggage 

M-U Coaches 

Rapid Transit 

Coach Shell 

Dome Coach 

Dome Coach 


Stainless 1st qtr 58 Canadian Ca: 
Stainless 1st qtr "58 Canadian Car 
Stainless ij Qnd qtr '58 Canadian Car 
Steel B June Budd 
Steel A . Dec. Canadian Car 
Steel , Sept. '58 Pullman-Standard 
Steel ; i Sept. '58 Pullman-Standard 
Steel 4 Sept. '58 Pullman-Standard 
Steel Sept. '58 Pullman-Standard 
Stainless i Jan. '58 Bu 
Stainless , Oct. Budd 
Steel-Alum. Sept. ACF 

St. Louis Car 


Steel January Sept. '58 

Alloy Steel ae Jan. Sept. Pullman-Standard 

Stainless 7 july December Budd 

Stainless July December Budd 

Stainless J July Jan. '58 Budd 

Alloy Steel Y Nov. May ‘58 Pullman Standard 

Steel J Jan. June '58 Budd — 

Steel 100 Jan. Sept. '58 St. Louis Car 

Alloy Steel ; June Oct. Pullman-Standard 
tee 60 June Qnd atr '58 Pullman-Standard 
Alum, Alloy 60 j June June '58 Pullman-Standard 


Canadian Pacific... . 


Chicago & North Western 


«* 
a--2-"OO-4W— 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


_ 
“oO 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

Hudson & Manhattan. . 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie... 

Northern Pacific 


Loe] 
°o 


_ 


a 
COCOPSOHAAOO SCwWOWSCOSCD0CS0CSO 


Pennsylvania 


“AUinas®oonaa— 


Southern. . 
Union Pacific 
Wabash... . 


LOCOMOTIVE MOTIVE POWER STATISTICS (cont.) 


OWNERSHIP 





STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 

12 Mo. 1955 
Passenger aa 744 . _———— me 
Freight SEER £0 3,838 : PASSENGER SERVICE 1957 1956 

Freight or Passenger .... 335 Road motive-power miles (000) (M-213): 

Switch ae 1,029 PE aaa eco ikbaeaeh debe 782 6,861 
Se —-— Diesel-electric 175,556 182,766 
Total .. , _ 5,946 P > siwacenek hese Sadeahesanene 10,348 11,246 
Total .. ; Seaeeu areas 188,689 200,874 


9 Months Ended 


Nov. 1, 1956 with September 
— 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE UNITS 
12 Mo. 1955 Nov. 1, 1956 
Ee ey ere Pee 2,048 
Freight . 8,325 
Multiple Purpose . ; mite 7,166 
SE cccsee 7,385 


YARD SERVICE 


Freight yard switching locomotive-hours (000) 
Steam, coal-burning 
Diesel-electric 


Total . , 24,924 





S 1957 RAILWAY 
PURCHASES 





MOTIVE POWER 
STATISTICS 





1957 Railway Purchases* (000) 
10 Months Ended a! ; 
with October Crossties 

FREIGHT SERVICE 1957 1956 — 

Road locomotive-miles (000) (M-211): Total from manufacturers 
Total, steam ........ ' 20,692 39,479 
Total, diesel-electric : 368,293 371,673 
Total, electric a 6,943 7,300 
Total, locomotive-miles . js - 398,237 420,964 
Gross ton-miles (excluding locom wae 1,186,296 1,216,838 
Train-miles oa 376,700 396,527 


Grand Total 


*Subject to revision. 
**Value of orders. 


'57 Projects—A Bet on Tomorrow 


“By their deeds ye shall know them.” And the best insight seven being completed at a cost somewhat over $42 million. 


to railroad management thinking may well be via the industry’s 
construction project “deeds”. That’s one reason Railway Age 
polled 440 North American railroads on projects costing over 
$1 million. 

Broad conclusions that may be drawn from the poll results 
are that railroad management is still betting on the industry 
future. It’s supporting its wagers with big investments in yards, 
bridges, trackwork and CTC to eliminate traffic bottlenecks. 

Information received shows that more large construction 
projects—involving more money—were underway last year than 
in 1956. In 1957, 135 projects totaling $671.7 million in ex- 
penditures were reported, compared with 118 projects costing 
$634.5 million in 1956. 

Out in front again—both costwise and in number of jobs— 
is the effort to improve existing yards and build new ones. Such 
projects represented 31 per cent of all reported construction, 


118 


The Frisco’s new layout at Capleville, Tenn., is outstanding 
among these. Starts were made on three others, the largest being 
the Canadian National’s $28.5 million yard at Cote de Liesse, 
near Montreal. 

Bridge construction expenditures took second place last year, 
accounting for 14 per cent of the funds reported for new 
projects. Top bridge jobs completed in 1957 included work on 
the C&O’s viaduct at Richmond, Va.; rebuilding of the New 
Haven span at Bridgeport, Conn.; the Reading’s replacement of 
its Schuylkill river bridge at Reading, Pa.; and the Oregon 
Trunk’s conversion of its Celilo bridge over the Columbia river. 

Grade crossing eliminations ranked third with 12 per cent of 
the money reported. Seven of these projects were finished in 
1957. Most outstanding was the New York Central’s $9.7 million 
elevation over the Inner Belt Expressway in Cleveland. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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"RED BOARD” 


on the HOT BOX PROBLEM! 





Servosafe* Hot Box Detective* Spots Every Hot-Running Journal 





“Hot Boxes”— among the oldest problems in railroading, are under 
control. On the lines where Servo Corporation’s Hot Box Detective 
is on the job, delays and damage from overheated journals disappear. 

The SERVOGRAPH* recording unit, located in the control tower, 

—_ an “aes ah ae ae ticks out the written record on the condition of every journal in the 
a ~T passing train, with a clear and unmistakable warning when an over- 
, heated journal passes. The potential hot box is pin-pointed to the exact 










journal of the specific car. Long before its condition reaches the danger 







point, the journal can be repacked or cooled, or the car set out, with 
SERVOGRAPH® Recorder minimum delay. 
The actual hot box hunting is performed by the Servotherm“ 


DETECTOR UNITS ] infrared detector heads located at trackside below the axle level. Oper- 


. SIGNAL AMPLIFIER 


ss 3 PICKUPS 





ating without attention, these detector units scan ail the journals of 
every car passing — day or night, in any weather at speeds from 10 to 
60 mph. The IR detectors pick up the warning signal (that is always 
present and proportionate with heat) and flash the report on each 
journal instantaneously to the remote recording unit (usually in the 





control tower) that is located up to four miles away. 





Now in service on 7 roads, Servo Corporation’s Hot Box Detectives 





have proved their value in ending the hot box problem... additional 

L. - installations are now on order including those from two new roads. 
meee OEE OEE OE Get the complete story on the Servosafe Hot Box Detective now 

... find out how it will pay off for your road. Call, wire, or write for 

our railway applications engineer to give you full details. And if you’ve 

not received the new Hot Box Detective brochure, write for your free 

copy. Please address: *T.M. 





0 SERVO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
20-20 Jericho Turnpike New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 









(Continued from page 118) 
Of all projects under way in 


branch construction. 
Brief descriptions of 


Projects in Early Stages 


Baltimore & Ohio: New bridge over 
Arthur Kill, New York, $11,000,000 (15); 
Dents Run spur, Mannington, W. Va., 
$1,500,000 (25); Madison road—Marburg 
avenue grade crossing elimination, Cin- 
cinnati, $1,900,000 (15). 


Boston & Maine: New 
facilities, Mt. Tom (Holyoke), 
$1,200,000 (15). 


coal-handling 
Mass., 


Canadian National: Main tracks reloca- 
tion, Turcot West-Dorval, Que., $4,900,- 
000 (10); marshalling yard, Cote de Liesse, 
Que., $28,500,000 (10); new yard, Riviere 
des Prairies, Que., $1,074,000 (2); diesel 
maintenance shop and heating plant in 
yard, Cote de Liesse, $3,700,000 (10); 
car-shop buildings, new trackage and 
power distribution system, Montreal, Que., 
$4,105,000 (10); spur to serve Caland Ore 
Company, Atikokan, Ont., $2,315,000 (5); 
new diesel shop, shop equipment and 
trackage, Calder, Alta., $3,185,000 (5). 


Canadian Pacific: Relining spiral tun- 
nels, Field, B.C., $2,000,000 (24); new 
office building at Henry and Lilly streets, 
Winnipeg, Man., $1,500,000 (15). 


Chicago & North Western: New sub- 
way at Lincoln avenue and Addison street, 
Chicago, $1,200,000 (10); and main track 
relocation, Negaunee, Mich., $2,000,000 
(10). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: Re- 
locating 10.8 miles of main track, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., $1,200,000 (5). 


Delaware & Hudson: New yard, new 
diesel locomotive servicing facilities, new 
passenger and freight station, and 10 grade 
separation structures, relocation of ap- 
proximately 10 miles of the Saratoga- 
Champlain division main line, with CTC 
control, from within the city of Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., to a new alinement on the 
west side of the city, $9,000,000 (8). 


Jersey Central Lines: Grade crossing 
elimination, Port Reading, N.J., $1,985,- 
682 (10). 


Louisville & Nashville: Centralized 
traffic control system between Anchorage, 
Ky., and Latonia, Ky., with the control 
machine located at Latonia, $2,692,641 
(10). 


New York Central: Year-round, air- 
conditioning system with central water- 
cooling plant in main office building, New 
York, $4,481,445 (5); rehabilitation of 
draw bridge carrying main line over the 
Little Calumet river, Calumet Park, IIl., 
2,250,000 (10); underpass carrying Edsel 
Ford Expressway under the tracks of the 
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1957, the most costly was 
the CNR’s $40.25 million Beattyville-Chibougamau-St. Felicien 


1957 projects costing more than $1 


million follow. 


They are 
quarter finished. 
of completion. 


Detroit Belt Line, Detroit, Mich., $1,900,- 
000 (5); traffic control system and single- 
tracking between Boston, Mass., and Al- 
bany, N.Y., $5,800,000 (15). 


Norfolk & Western: Five passing track 
sidings between Bluefield, Va., and Nor- 
ton, Va., extended to accommodate 200- 
car trains and install modified traffic con- 
trol, and extension of traffic control, Car- 
etta Branch Junction to Cedar Bluff, Va., 
$1,050,000 (25); 6.3-mile extension to 
the recently completed Wilder spur on 
Clinch Valley district, including an 8,240- 
ft tunnel, with 8 miles of operating tracks 
to serve additional coal-mining operations, 
Wilder spur, Va., $5,592,000 (20). 


Pennsylvania: Grade crossing elimina- 
tion by an undergrade bridge, Metuchen, 
N.J., (5); abandon one main track be- 
tween Rockville, Pa., and Emporium, 
and construction of centralized traffic con- 
trol (25), and additional classification and 
departure yard at Wheelock, Ohio (20). 


Quebec, North Shore & Labrador: New 
ore car repair area, Seven Islands, Que., 
$1,400,000 (10). 


St. Louis Southwestern: Gravity switch- 
ing yard at Pine Bluff, Ark., $5,581,290 
(10). 


Texas & New Orleans: Wood-preserv- 
ing plant using vapor-drying method, 
Houston, Tex., $1,500,000 (16). 


Union Pacific: Installing 228.7 miles 
of CTC, including Boise main line and 
19.3 miles of the double track between 
Glenn’s Ferry and Reverse, Ida., with re- 
verse operation, extending or retiring sid- 
ings, installing No. 14 turnouts to re- 
place No. 10 turnouts, and rearranging 
trackage at 26 locations, $3,017,185 (15); 
constructing 7,415 ft of additional track, 
an enclosed freighthouse, a block office, 
a two-story air-conditioned office building, 
an open platform, paving, parking area, 
mechanical and conveyor equipment, and 
6,000-ft pneumatic-tube system to the yard 
office at East Los Angeles, Cal., $2,946,- 
484 (7). 


Virginian: Traffic control system be- 
tween Princeton and Elmore, W. Va., 
$1,330,000 (25). 


Wabash: Modern freight terminal at 
47th street, Chicago, $4,250,000 (25); New 
bridge over the Illinois river, Valley City, 
Ill., $3,250,000 (20). 


Jobs Completed or 
Well Underway in 1957 


Alaska: New terminal yard, $1,052,289 
(100) and new marine terminal at Seward, 
Alaska, $6,000,000 (85). 


Those not more than 25 per cent completed 
by year’s end are listed first. 
followed by 


projects that were more than a 


Figures in parentheses indicate percentage 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: New 
freighthouses at Corwith, Chicago, (100); 
Corwith yard improvements, Chicago 
(60); line change between Craig and 
Olathe, Kan. (100); CTC system and addi- 
tional tracks between Fresno, Cal., and 
Mormon (100). 


Baltimore & Ohio: Changes account of 
Penn-Lincoln parkway, Pittsburgh. $4,- 
000,000 (90); bridge over the Cuyahoga 
river, Cleveland, $3,250,000 (100); 23rd 
street freight terminal, New York, $1,900,- 
000 (95); yard and terminal facilities, 
Cumberland, Md., $13,000,000 (40) grade 
crossing elimination, Dayton, Chio, $5,- 
700,000 (100); Locust Point Fruit Ter- 
minal, Baltimore, $4,300,000 (30). 


Boston & Maine: New service build- 
ing for Budd cars, Somerville, Mass., 
$1,000,000 (100). 


Canadian National: Yards at Garneau, 
Que., $1,050,000 (100), Joffre, Que.. 
$2,783,000 (85), and Sarnia, Ont., $2,- 
902,000 (90); freight terminal facilities, 
Montreal, $6,710,000 (100); yard changes 
and enlargement at Mimico, Ont., $4,183,- 
000 (100); new station facilities and track- 
age required for hotel erection, Montreal, 
$6,708,000 (60); express garage and office 
building, Toronto, $4,750,000 (85); com- 
bined grit blast plant and freight car shop, 
Transcona, Man., $1,082,000 (50); A.P.B. 
signaling, Blue River to Kamloops Jct., 
B.C., $1,194,000 (100); centralized traftic 
control system at the west end of the ter- 
minal, Winnipeg, Man., $1,276,000 (S50); 
and at the east end, $1,370,000 (97); ter- 
minal yard, Battle Creek, Mich., $4,097,- 
000 (90); Torrey yard, Flint, Mich., 
$2,462,000 (60); centralized traffic control 
between Durand, Mich., and Port Huron, 
$1,084,000 (90); branch lines between 
Terrace, B.C., and Kitimat, $11,500,000 
(100), between Hillsport, Ont., and Mani- 
touwadge, $2,595,000 (100), between 
Beattyville, Que., and St. Felicien, $40,- 
250,000 (70), and between Bartibog, N.B., 
and Heath Steele Mines, $2,800,000 (100). 


Canadian Pacific: Station track and 
interlocking plant revision and modern- 
ization of Calgary, Alta., station $5,000,- 
000 (45); pier repairs, steel span replace- 
ment and placing of scour arrestors, large 
bridge, Mission subdivision, $1,850,000 
(95); new spur line, 21.4 miles long, south 
from Brocket, Alta., $1,630,000 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio: Low-level pier 
with ore-handling equipment and support- 
ing yard tracks, Newport News, Va., 
$8,307,500 (100); replacement of steel 
spans in portion of viaduct west of 
Rivanna Jct., Richmond, Va., $1,138,000 
(100); replacement of steel span in the 
viaduct east of Rivanna Jct., Richmond, 
$7,049,000 (45); line changes at 29 points 
and respacing signals on the Rivanna sub- 
division, $1,143,000 (98); 23.3 miles of 
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centralized traffic control system between 
Macdougal and Chelyan, W. Va., $1,209,- 
000 (100); reconstruction of westbound 
manifest yard at Russell, Ky., $5,463,300 
(95); improved facilities in the fabrication 
and car shops and modernized reclama- 
tion shop at Russell, $2,171,400 (100). 


Chicago & North Western: Bridge re- 
construction over Ridge avenue and Em- 
erson street, Evanston, IIl., $1,100,000 
(95); new car shop and other facilities 
at Clinton, Iowa, $4,000,000 (90). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: Line 
changes and CTC between Hannibal, Mo., 
and Macon, $1,550,000 (95); new freight- 
house, Berwyn, III., $2,600,000 (50). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: New 
10.79-mile line between Winterset, Iowa, 
and Earlham, retiring 24.14 miles of track, 
$1,108,000 (50). 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range: Im- 
proved tracks and other facilities at 
Stephens mine, Aurora, Minn., $1,500,- 
000 (100). 


Erie: New freight car repair shop 


facilities, Meadville, Pa. (85). 


Galveston Wharves: Reinforced con- 
crete unloading pier and warehouse, Gal- 
veston, Tex., $2,225,000 (45); bulk-han- 
dling pier with steel sheet-pile bulkhead 
and gantry crane, Galveston, Tex., $1,- 
987,000 (50). 


Great Northern: Line change, Edmonds 
Wash., $1,277,000 (90). 


Indianapolis Union: Grade separation, 
Indianapolis, $3,300,000 (80). 


Long Island: Three grade crossing 
eliminations, new road and station with 
associated facilities, Baldwin, N.Y., $4,- 
200,000 (99). 


Louisville & Nashville: Modern hump- 
retarder yard with allied facilities at Boyles 
yard, Birmingham, $8,600,000 (65); mod- 
ern hump-retarder yard with light car-re- 
pair and diesel servicing facilities at Hills 
Park yard, Atlanta, $9,500,000 (98). 


Missouri Pacific: Main track reloca- 
tion between Dinero, Tex., and Mathis. 
account of construction of the Wesley 
Seale dam and reservoir, $1,525,000 (100); 
alterations to main track across Madison 
to the Marianna levee and track elevation 
over the proposed levee, Marianna, Ark., 
$1,251,500 (75); main track relocation ac- 
count of construction of the Toronto res- 
ervoir, Toronto, Kan., $1,397,230 (100); 
double hump-retarder yard at East Bot- 
toms, Kansas City, Mo., $3,239,800 (30). 


New York Central: Grade crossing 
elimination at Cedar street, Jackson 
street, Evans street, and Walnut street, 
Batavia, N.Y., $12,900,000 (95); elec- 
tronic yard, Buffalo, N.Y., $10,600,000 
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(100); bridge over Harlem river, New 
York, $21,400,000 (99); Cuyahoga river 
bridge reconstruction, Cleveland, $5,000,- 
000 (95); underpass carrying lake front 
tracks over the East Inner Belt Express- 
way, Cleveland, $1,750,000 (30); under- 
pass grade separation at Center street, 
Fostoria, Ohio, $1,500,000 (100); spur 
track and yard facilities for the Ford 
Motor Company, Brownhelm, Ohio, 
$1,007,000 (94); new freight yard and 
supporting facilities, including CTC, Elk- 
hart, Ind., $21,600,000 (75); yard changes 
and alterations to buildings and other 
facilities account of the proposed con- 
struction of the Calumet Skyway bridge, 
Chicago, $1,200,000 (95); underpass 
grade separation Ashland avenue at 40th 
street, Chicago, $2,500,000 (65); overpass 
at Torrence avenue, Burnham, IIl., $2,- 
500,000(50); grade separation underpass at 
Saginaw street, Lansing, Mich., $1,300,- 
000 (100); underpass grade separation 
over First street, Dayton, Ohio, $6,000,- 
000 (100); two underpass grade separa- 
tions, Columbus, Ohio, $3,600,000 (100) 
two underpass grade separations at Brook- 
park and Smith roads, Cleveland, $2,300,- 
000 (60); central viaduct over Inner Belt 
Express way, Cleveland, $9,700,000 (100); 
underpass at Hudson street, Columbus, 
$1,250,000 (40); and overpass at Mound 
street, Columbus, $2,700,000 (100). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford: 
Reconstruction of four-track viaduct, 
Bridgeport, Conn., $2,500,000 (100). 


Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line: Verti- 
cal-lift bridge across the southern branch 
of the Elizabeth river, at Norfolk, Va., to 
replace the existing swing bridge con- 
structed in 1898, $2,520,000 (30). 


Norfolk & Western: Construction of a 
new freight car shop at Roanoke, Va., 
$2,820,000 (89). 


Northern Pacific: Five-track diesel 
locomotive shop, including fueling, sand- 
ing and washing facilities, Livingston, 
Mont., $1,000,000 (100). 


Pennsylvania: New ticket sales and 
service facilities at Pennsylvania station, 
New York (100); construction of addi- 
tional yard and enginehouse facilities to 
permit the abandonment of the East Tren- 
ton enginehouse, Morrisville, Pa., (95); 
spur track in yard to serve the Chrysler 
stamping plant, Twinsburg, Ohio (100); 
vertical-lift bridge over the Cuyahoga 
river, Cleveland (75); passenger terminal 
improvements, Pittsburgh, Pa. (85); yard 
developments at Conway, Pa., (89); exten- 
sion of the River branch to Buck Hill, 
Powhatan, Ohio (82). 


Reading: Modernized yard facilities, 
Reading, Pa., $1,500,000 (100); bridge 
over Schuylkill river, Reading, Pa., $1,- 
525,500 (100); three gantry cranes at Pier 
G, Philadelphia, $1,240,000 (100). 


St. Louis-San Francisco: New hump 
yard, Capleville, Tenn., $9,500,000 (100); 
hump yard and revamped ‘facilities, West 
Tulsa, Okla., $5,500,000 (35); enlarge- 


ment of the 19th Street yard, Kansas 
City, $1,000,000 (70). 


Seaboard Air Line: New freight station 
facilities and new division offices building, 
Jacksonville, Fla., $1,175,000 (100); addi- 
tional yard and other track facilities for 
handling increased production from rock 
mining operations, Brooksville, Fla., 
$1,200,000 (100); 17.5 miles of main line 
and other tracks to serve the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company and the Gen- 
eral Portland Cement Company, Miami, 
Fla., $1,370,000 (100). 


Southern: Extension of Inman freight 
vard. Atlanta, $15,000,000 (85); freight- 
car repair shops, Hayne, S. C., $1,500,000 
(100); removed second main track and 
installed centralized traffic control from 
Greenville, Tenn., to Armour, $4,000,000 
(100); yard extension and new connect- 
ing track at Citico yard, Chattanooga, 
$13,800,000 (100); automated-production 
wheel shop at Coster shops, Knoxville, 
$1,450,000 (50). 


Southern Pacific: Completed the first 
and second phases of a new gravity yard 
at Eugene, Ore., $2,335,095 (100); con- 
struction of permanent railroad roadbed 
across Great Salt Lake, consisting of a 
13.8-mile rock fill or embankment con- 
necting with existing fills, a single track 
railroad with CTC to be built across this 
embankment, $48,939,700 (35). 


Oregon Trunk: Converted a through pin- 
connected truss to a lift span and raised 
girder approach spans 5 ft, Celilo bridge, 
$1,842,600 (100). 


Union Pacific: Five- story addition to 
the general headquarters building for IBM 
equipment and additional office space, 
Omaha, $1,090,322 (30); add to right of 
way, relocate tracks, new freighthouse, 
two-story office building, tube system, 
diesel shop with air, steam and water lines, 
and a platform with gantry cranes, Kansas 
City, Kan., $4,897,000 (30); 264.5 miles of 
centralized traffic control, extend and re- 
tire sidings, acquisition of right of way 
for 10.25-mile line change between 
Granger, Wyo., and Pocatello, Ida., 
$7,525,711 (100); exchanged 204 acres of 
land with the United States government in 
line change between Cobb, Ida., and Hunt- 
ington, Ore., $2,612,200 (100); to acquire 
22 acres of additional right of way, con- 
struct and relocate trackage, install three 
150-ton track scales and construct new 
freighthouse, office building, garage and 
platform, Albina, Ore., $6,110,750 (25). 


Virginian: Make alterations and im- 
provements to coal pier No. 2, Sewells 
Point, Va., $2,850,000 (65). 


Western Maryland: Make pier additions 
and improvements at the McComas 
street terminal, Port Covington, Md., 
$4,250,000 (100). 


Western Pacific: Replaced timber lin- 
ing with concrete lining in four main line 
tunnels between Niles, Cal., and Palisade, 
Nev., $1,085,000 (100). 
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In communications — 


Only independent 
AC power will keep 
your costs down 


' Here’s why: Communications equipment designed to operate from 
| 110 volts AC is less complicated, more economical, far easier to service, 
| and lower in first cost. Identical equipment can be used throughout 

the system, with resultant reduction in parts inventory. Cornell-Dubilier 

| Inverters will operate this equipment from any standard battery source 
..and run it at top efficiency, day after day. For complete technical 
data on economical conversion from 12V., 32V., 64V., and 120V. D-C 
to 110V. A-C, or for engineering consultation, write to Cornell-Dubilier 
Electric Corporation, Dept.R-18, 2900 Columbia Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 








CORNELL-DUBILIER 


VIBRATOR 
INVERTER 


The railroad-proven radio power supply 
first choice of experienced railroad men. 
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Sand Handling Plants 


for Diesel Locomotives 











The Pennsylvania Railroad awarded a contract to the 


Ross and White Company for the design, equipment 
and field erection including foundations for a superb 
10 ton capacity diesel sanding facility at Toledo, Ohio. 


Top sand boxes on diesel switchers, side boxes on 
road locomotives are sanded at one spotting on two 
tracks with 2%2” dia. pipe and rubber hose using our 
No. 6 encased “B&M” diesel sand valves. 


The Ross and White Company have furnished Amer- 
ican railroads more of this type of plant than any 
other company, using the gravity method of sanding, 
which all railroads agree by far, is the best. 


We will be pleased to furnish special designs to fit 
the railroad’s track layouts and requirements, and 
reasonable prices covering same. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 110 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 

































GLIDDEN 
RAILWAY 


FINISHES 


...reduce costs, stretch repainting cycles! 


You can’t eliminate maintenance but you can reduce costs and stretch repainting 
cycles by using Glidden Railway Finishes, the complete line of maintenance- 
engineered paints for rolling stock, buildings and other equipment. 

For example, new Glidden DIRECT-TO-METAL can be applied to raw or prepared 
steel surfaces without a separate priming operation, saves time, labor and mate- 
rial costs. 

Then, there’s Glidden NU-PON COTE* which offers outstanding adhesion to 
metal, provides long-lasting resistance to highly corrosive crude oil, bulk chem- 
icals, elevated temperatures, impact and abrasion. 

Consult the Glidden Technical Representative for complete information on 
these and other Glidden Railway Finishes like hot or cold spray freight car 
paints, DURANITE,* VINYL-COTE* and VYN-AL* systems. His recommendations 
will provide you with a sound, year-round maintenance program. 

A Glidden Trade-Mark 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
~ INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION 


900 UNION COMMERCE BUILDING CLEVELAND 14, OnIO 
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(Continued from page 10) 

he also pointed out that American shippers 
must pay the tax while their Canadian 
competitors escape the levy. He empha- 
sized, too, that large industries may avoid 
the tax by operating their own private 
transportation facilities. 

The NP president also reminded the 
subcommittee that outdated state and 
federal legislation, enacted in the “horse 
and buggy days” of bygone rail monopo- 
lies, makes it impossible for railroad man- 
agements to adjust and adapt their 
operations to modern conditions. On that 
score he joined in the recommendations 
made by AAR President Loomis. 

President DeButts of the Southern also 
gave high priority to his call for repeal 
of the transport taxes. He said they are 
causing a “wasting away” of railroad 
plant, and thus affecting adversely “an 
absolutely essential part of our national 
defense.” 

The Southern’s president proceeded to 
call for more rate-making freedom and 





arrangements for a construction reserve 
along lines of the Loomis proposals. He 
referred also to what he considers the 
competitive disadvantage suffered by the 
railroads from the cost to them of the 
railroad retirement and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance systems. 

This cost, he pointed out, “far exceeds” 
costs of the general social security system 
by which most railroad competitors are 
covered. “Proposed increases in the 
burdens under railroad retirement, unem- 
ployment and sickness coverage,” Mr. 
DeButts added, “would have further ad- 
verse effects upon the railroads’ financial 
stability.” 

Mr. DeButts also called attention to 
reports that Russia “is improving its rail- 
roads as fast as its resources will permit.” 
And he said: “We must keep ahead here 
as elsewhere for the need for an efficient 
transportation system functioning at the 
beginning of war is more important now 
than ever before.” 

President Perlman of NYC devoted most 


of his presentation to ways of curing the 
deficit from passenger-train operations. The 
railroads, he said, should be freed to work 
their own way out of that problem by 
being allowed to apply sound business 
principles to their passenger services. 

Mr. Perlman had alternative proposals 
for making the passenger business eco- 
nomically sound. He said that neither of 
them would require subsidy or govern- 
ment financial support. The proposals are: 

1. Remove all regulation in the pricing 
and operation of passenger service trains. 

2. If regulation is to be continued, give 
the federal government, through the ICC, 
rather than individual state commissions, 
final regulation of all passenger service. . . 
This could be done through a simple 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, giving the ICC the power and duty 
to provide that the railroads be permitted 
to earn their full costs plus a fair return 
on any passenger service, or that they be 
given the right to discontinue that service. 
(Continued on page 127) 
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SHORTER TRAINS OFTENER?—I heard a railroad president 
say recently that he’d be 
glad to run 50-car freight trains—if union rules would let him 
do the job with 3 men instead of 5 or 6. No jobs would be lost 
by smaller crews on shorter trains, and customers would get 
better service, thus building traffic and making jobs more secure. 
On the question of shorter trains, Gerd Wurfel of Duisberg, 
West Germany, writes that they’re running regular freight 
trains over there of 1200-1500 tons with steam power. They'll 
go up to 3000 (metric) tons with diesels or electric locomotives, 
but that’s their top. 

In passenger service, their post-war coaches weigh from 30 
to 34 metric tons, seat 66 passengers. Mr. Wurfel suggests that 
U.S. railroaders might find more of helpful interest to them on 
the West German railways than on those of France—because 
German traffic is decentralized, like that of the U.S. The 
French railways, he believes, are a special case because of the 
heavy traffic concentration upon Paris. 


MISCHIEF IN SPECIALIZATION?—I usually buy a few books 

as presents around the 
holidays. As a result of such shopping around, I often wind 
up by acquiring an armful of printed matter for myself. One 
book I picked up in this way has hit me pretty hard. It’s called 
“The Tower and the Abyss” and the author is a Cornell profes- 
sor named Erich Kahler. 

The theme of the book is that specialization in production— 
division of labor—is not an unmixed blessing; that it has turned 
loose a lot of evil in the world, as well as good. Without 
specialization, we’d all be as poor as Chinese peasants—but 
the handsome rose of efficient production has some thorns. 

Take those doctors and scientists who performed the gory 
experiments on human guinea pigs at Nazi concentration camps. 
Were these fellows demons in human form? Not at all, says 
Mr. Kahler. They were just devotees to specialization. Their 
job as loyal Germans was to obey orders—not to speculate on 
the morality of what they were told to do. As scientists, their 
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job was to get the answers to problems that experiments on 
human subjects would solve. The author believes the Nazi sci- 
entists suffered from a disease from which none of us is im- 
mune—willingness to do our specialized jobs thoroughly, with- 
out weighing the ultimate consequences. And he believes 
civilization is acutely imperilled by behavior that is increasingly 
unmindful of long-run results. 

I suspect the disease that Mr. Kahler diagnoses helps to 
explain most of the troubles from which the railroads suffer. 
I believe it also explains the St. Lawrence Seaway, our colossal 
federal highway-building program, the TVA, the union shop, 
and the dropping of the atom bomb on Hiroshima. 


WHY SICKNESS IS COSTLY—I knew I'd get a comeback 
on that note I made about 
high costs of hospitalization—and I did, from Henry S. Sturgis, 
life-long friend of the railroads and an Erie director. HSS has 
intimate knowledge of hospital operations. He says their costs 
have gone up primarily because of wage increases (which I can 
readily believe). This inflation is hard to offset by increased 
production per employee, because there’s no mechanization. 
Inflation always hits personal-service organizations the hardest 
—because they can’t offset rising labor costs by installing im- 
proved machinery. That’s the principal reason why railroad 
passenger service is in so much trouble—no increase in pas- 
senger-miles per employee to offset increased wage costs. 


AERIAL PICTURES—tThe Lackawanna’s Harry Schmidt read 

in our issue of December 16 about the 
Milwaukee’s use of aerial photography—and tells me of some 
pioneer uses the DL has made of this process. Over a decade 
ago all branches in suburban territory were photographed for 
a commutation study; and hundreds of oblique shots are avail- 
able of plots for industrial development. When Hurricane 
Diane of unhappy memory hit the DL in ’55, the whole afflicted 
area was promptly photographed from the air—a great time- 
saver in the rehabilitation job. 
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ANNOUNCING the NEW 
NOLAN Model SW RE-RAILER 


...new 
efficiency 
in general 
service re-railing! 


The design embodied in the Nolan SW Rerailer has been 
proved highly successful in railroad use for many years. This 
model now permits the general use of rerailers on steam and 
diesel locomotives, freight and passenger cars of all types. 

Speed of application is a feature of the Nolan SW Rerailer. 
The clamps slide under the rail, the wedges driven down, and 
the rerailer is locked tightly, rigidly in place. In just a few 
minutes the locomotive or car can be rolled into position on 


the tracks. 
TWO SIZES AVAILABLE: 
Size A for use on 85-110 Ib. rails. 
Wt. per set 360 Ibs. 
Size B for use on 110-133 Ib. rails. 
Wet. per set 480 Ibs. 
NOLAN TRACK DOLLY 
STANDARD DOLLY 
Ht. above 
Length Width Rail 
50% in. 154% in. 6% in. 
INSPECTOR’ S DOLLY 
36 in 14 in. 6 in. 60 Ibs. 
Write for complete railway supply catalog 


THE NOLAN COMPANY 


160 Pennsylvania St., Bowerston. Ohio 








SIDE BEARINGS 


FOR PROVEN DEPENDABILITY 
LONG LIFE 
HIGH CAPACITY 
FREE SWIVELING TRUCKS 
MATERIAL: 
HIGH CARBON 
ROLLED STEEL 


A. Stuck Co. 


OLIVER BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















SWITCHES 


Frogs — Crossings 


% NELSON IRON WORKS, backed 
by years of know-how in this highly 
specialized business, is a recognized 


leader in the field. 





TRON WORKS, INC 


45 SPOKANE STREET * SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











ALLIED RADIO send for the 
vy . most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 


ALLIED’S 


COMPLETE 404-PAGE 


1958 CATALOG 


send for it! 


your buying guide to the world’s largest stocks 
of ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR INDUSTRY 


« Receiving Tubes * Test Instruments 
« Power & Gas Tubes + Meters & Supplies “> 

« Diodes & Transistors + AN Connectors 

« Relays & Switches « Metal Chassis Bases 

« KNIGHT Public Address Systems 

Simplify and speed your purchasing of electronic 
supplies and equipment at ALLIED. We make fast, 
expert shipme nt from the world’s large st stocks of 
everything in Electronics. Manufacturers’ prices 
available on quantity purchases. Send today for your 
FREE 1958 ALLIED Catalog—the complete Buying 
Guide to Electronic supplies for Industrial and 
Communications use. 


One Complete Dependable Source for Everything in Electronics 
ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 91-Ag 


Chicago 80, Illinois Send for 
FREE 


1 |—., our 37th year Catalog 
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(Continued from page 125) 

The NYC president suggested an addi- 
tional requirement that if any public body 
or group were willing to pay for continu- 
ance of a service as a matter of public 
convenience, on the basis of full cost plus 
a fair return, the ICC could order continu- 
ation of that service. 

“In that way,” Mr. Perlman said, 
“Losing services the people did not want 
enough to pay for would be dropped, and 
those that the public really required would 
be continued.” 

If given freedom to solve the passenger- 
deficit problem itself, Mr. Perlman said 
the Central would do these things: 

First, base prices for each service on 
the cost of producing the service plus the 
Same reasonable return on _ investment 
other utilities receive. 

Second, where the public declined to 
patronize its service at such compensatory 
prices, the railroad would be free to 
experiment, seeking new means of getting 
business, discontinuing rail service, or 
substituting other means of meeting the 
public’s demand. 

Third, any service that gave promise of 
being profitable would be promoted to the 
utmost, because the Central’s continued 
existence as a private corporation is de- 
pendent solely on its ability to produce 
profits. 


Canadian Rate Hike Is 
Suspended by Prime Minister 


The 3.6% freight rate increase recently 
authorized for Canadian railways has been 
suspended until at least March 1, 

Suspension action was taken by Canadi- 
an Prime Minister John Diefenbaker. He 
said the delay is designed to allow time to 
hear an appeal against the increase by eight 
provincial governments. 

The increase had been called inadequate 
by the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National. Both said the increase precluded 
earning anything on the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars they invested in plant and 
equipment in the last decade. 

Meanwhile, non-operating unions have 
protested the appointment of Judge Charles 
McTague as chairman of a Federal Con- 
ciliation Board. The board has been set up 
to adjudicate the $128,000,000 wage dis- 
pute between railways and the non-ops. 

Judge McTague, it was said, is a direc- 
tor of many large corporations. Hence, 
a union spokesman claimed, the judge 
is not an appropriate person to head a con- 
ciliation board. 

Railroad efforts to eliminate firemen 
from diesels in yard and freight service 
have encountered an unexpected delay. 
Judge R. L. Kellock, chairman of the 
board examining the question, is ill. This, 
said Labor Minister Michael Starr, will 
“considerably delay presentation of the 
board’s report.” 
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Kinnear Steel Rolling Grilles 


CONTROL SPACE 


without blocking light, air, sound or vision 
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Coils Out of View When Not in 
Use! Artistic, modern beauty and 
great strength plus space-saving 
convenience! Kinnear Rolling 
Grilles are ideal for ‘space con- 
trol'’ — closing off corridors, bays, 
or other room areas. Curtain of 
heavy round bars locked in rugged 
steel links defies burglars, trespas- 
sers, vandals. Coils upward, stays 
out of view until closed and locked. 
Heavily galvanized for lasting 
beauty (aluminum or bronze also 
available). For face-of-wall or 
under-lintel mounting. Any size. 
Manual or motor control. Send for 
full information, 
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KINNEAR Rolling Counter Shutters Also Provide 
7 mA Space-Saving Protection 


The counter shutter that coils up- 
ward, completely out of the way! 
Protects with a rugged all-metal 
curtain when lowered. Made like 
the famous Kinnear Steel Rolling 
Doors used so widely in service 
openings of all types, but with a 
curtain of one of Kinnear's '' midget” 
slats. For all counter openings up 
to 20’ wide. Steel, aluminum, 
bronze, or stainless steel. Write for 
details. 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOOR 
Saving Ways in Doorways 








The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: 

2020-40 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 

1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 










Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


THE LONG ISLAND COMES BACK, by William D. 
Middleton. Trains, December 1957, pp. 14-32. Kalm- 
bach Publishing Co., 1027 N. Seventh st., Mil- 
waukee 3. Single copies, 50¢. 

The story of the nation’s busiest passenger 
railroad. 

o 

RUSSIAN RAILWAY JOURNEY, by J. H. Price. 
Railway World, October November and December, 
1957 issues. The Railway World Limited, 245 Crickle- 
wood Broadway, London, N.W.2. Single copies, 
2 shillings. 

Mr. Price gives an interesting account of 
his railway travels through Russia. In the 
October issue he describes his travels through 
Finland and across the Russian border to 
Leningrad. In the November issue he tells of 
his travels in Leningrad, including a trip on 
the “Little October,” or Children’s Pioneer 
Railway, where children aged 10 to 15 years 
can train for a railway career by running 
their own narrow-gage trains, usually steam. 
The December issue describes his railway 
journey from Leningrad to Moscow over the 
October Railway. Mr. Price took several rail- 
way pictures which are reproduced. The 
December issue includes a plan of the sleep- 
ing cars on USSR railways. The series of 
articles will continue in the January issue. 


ANNUALS 


ACCIDENT BULLETIN No. 125, Calendar Year 
1956. 95 Pages. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 55¢. 

a 

WOOD PRESERVATION STATISTICS, 1956. 34 
pages, map, charts, graphs. Forest Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association. 

Annual report presents data on wood pres- 
ervation during 1956, in comparison to 1955 
figures. 

& 

AUTOMOBILE FACTS AND FIGURES, 37th EDI- 
TION, 1957. 80 pages. Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, New Center bldg., Detroit 2. Free. 

€ 


FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT BRITISH RAILWAYS, 
1957 EDITION. 49 pages. British Transport Commis- 
sion, 222 Marylebone road, London, N.W. 1, Eng- 
land. Free. 

a 

THE CENTRAL RAILWAY; SOME FACTS AND FIG- 
URES, 1956-57. 77 pages. Central Railway, Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay, India. Free. 

» 


AMERICAN TRUCKING TRENDS, 1957. 29 pages, 
charts, tables. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 Sixteenth st., N.\W., Washington 6, D.C. Free. 


FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


METAL STITCHING. 16 pages, illustrations, charts, 
drawings. Available from Acme Stee! Company, 
Dept. RA, 135th street and Perry avenue, Chicago 
27, Wl. 

Acme Steel’s new booklet gives detailed 
information on stitching metal to metal or 





NEAR YOU 


there’s a GRAYBAR man 


who can save you time in obtaining railroad lamps and lighting equipment, 
pole line supplies, communication equipment, electrical repair-shop supplies, 
... everything electrical! 


At strategic points throughout the nation, many first-quality electrical items are 
conveniently available via Graybar. In the following list of Graybar warehouse 
locations, you'll find the name, address, and phone number of a Graybar Repre- 
sentative near you — a specialist who can help you obtain the electrical items you 
want with minimum delay. He’ll gladly answer any questions about technical 
aspects, deliveries, prices, or Graybar service. Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Executive offices: Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


ALABAMA 
*Birminghom 4 — 709 First Ave., N 
Birmingham 4-1861 * L. A. Womeldorf 
*Mobile — 701 N. Joachim Street 
Mobile 2-3511 © R. L. Wear 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix — 1700 N. 22nd Avenue 
Alpine 2-2371 © R. S$. Carlson 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock — 417 Boyd Street 
Little Rock 5-1246 © J. L. Oglesby 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 2 — 101 Van Ness Avenue 
Fresno 2-4175 © C. H. Wissing 
Long Beach 13 — 800 West 16th Street 
Long Beach 70-2911 * C. A. Overlease 
*Los Angeles 54 — 210 Anderson Street 
Angelus 3-7282 * C. V. Kelly 
Oakland 7 — 1911 Union Street 
Gilencourt 1-5451 * M. L. Wilkins 
*Sacramento 1 — 1900 14th Street 
Gilbert 2-8976 * J. M. Dundon 
*San Bernardino — 655 South ‘‘H'’ Street 
San Bernardino 9-105! * J. H. Gregerson 
San Diego 1 — 720 State Street 
Beimont 3-1361 © R. T. Redfield 
*San Francisco 1 — 1750 Alameda Street 
Market 1-5131 * O. W. Balser 
Santo Ana — 301 French Street 


COLORADO 
*Denver 4 — 104 Wazee Market 
Tabor 7116 * H. E. Woodring 


CONNECTICUT 
West Hartford 6 — 453 New Park Avenue 
Hartford 33-2631 * D. E. Sullivan 
*New Haven 7 — 25 Union Street 
New Haven 8-4163 * N. E. Olsen 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 1 — 915 South Heald Street 
Olympia 6-7761 * L. E. Mcintyre 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
*Washington 2 — 60 Florida Ave., N. E. 
Adams 4800 * Walter Christmas 


FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale — 845 Northwest 6th Avenue 
* Jacksonville 6 — 1563 Jessie Street 
Elgin 6-7611 © D. E. Dodamead 
R. L. Griffin 
Miami 42 — 2111 North West 22nd Avenue 
Newton 5-141] ©* J. E. Powell 
Orlando — 400 Pittman Street 
Orlando 6133 * N. W. Upson 
St. Petersburg 3 — 1900 First Ave. South. 
7-4161-2 * W. L. Duffy 
Tampa 6 — 801 North Rome Avenue 
Tampa 8-8881 * A. P. Torres 


GEORGIA 

*Atlanta 1 — 333 North Ave., N. W. 
Cypress 1751 © W. E. Brown 

*Savannah 1 — 2601 Whitaker Street 
Savannah 2-1121 © L. L. Black 

IDAHO 

Boise — 14th & Idaho Sts 
Boise 6315 * L. Maynard Smith 

ILLINOIS 

*Chicago 7 — 850 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Canal 6-4100 © F. D. Wilson 


"Peoria 2 — 704 South Adams Street 
Peoria 4-8211 * W. W. Smilde 
*Springfield — 405 North McArthur Bivd 
Springfield 8-4084 © H. Bryson 


INDIANA 

Evansville 7 — 2110 North Fares Avenue 
Harrison 4-7581 © J. T. Young 

Hammond — 6445 Indianapolis Bivd 
Sheffield 5830 © D. E. Clisbee 

"Indianapolis 2 — 1300 W. 16th St 
Atlantic 2351 © R. W. Nelson 


IOWA 
Davenport — 206-210 East 5th St. 
Davenport 3-2769 © J. M. Ferguson 
Des Moines 9 — 24 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines 3-8614 © L. C. Esthus 
Sioux City — 510 Pearl St 
Sioux City 5-0189 © D. J. Karr 


KANSAS 
Wichita 1} — 424 No. Rock island Ave. 
Wichita 7-1366 © J. L. Bevers 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington — 745 East 3rd Street 
Lexington 5-2020 © L. R. Wester 

*Louisville 13 — 360 Farmington Avenue 
Melrose 7-5411 © M. Resch 


LOUISIANA 

Boton Rouge — 2442 Ted Dunham Ave 
Baton Rouge 4-7093 © G. D. Johns 

Lake Charles — 206 W. 11th Street 
Hemlock 3-4229 © V. P. Flynn 

*New Orleans 13 — 1116 Magnolia St. 
Canal 6263 * E. |. Funk 

Shreveport — 2536 Linwood Avenue 
Shreveport 5-3271 © A. W. Wheeler 


MAINE 
“Portland 3 — Center & Commercial Sts. 
Portland 3-176] © §. C. Brown 


MARYLAND 
"Baltimore 5 — 3701 East Monument Street 
Dickens 2-5500 © J. D. Rhoads 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 16 — 287 Columbus Avenue 
Kenmore 6-4567 * K. B. Mayer 

Springfield 4 — 32 Patton St. 
Springfield 7-4373 * H. O. Edoff 

Worcester 5 — 108 Grove Street 
Worcester 6-4311 © H. G. Rappel 


MICHIGAN 
“Detroit 1 — 15045 Hamilton Ave. 
Townsend 8-5550 © C. R. Carlson 
*Fiint 6 — 2424 Kansas Ave. 
Flint 2-4101 © W. A. Arthur 
*Grand Rapids 2 — 432 Monroe Ave., N. W. 
Glendale 1-256] * S. A. Faren 
Lansing 10 — 421 E. Elm Street 
Lansing 4-5434 © H. G. Mitchell 


MINNESOTA 

*Duluth 6 — 1730 West Michigan Street 
Randolph 2-6685 © D. A. Hilger 

“Minneapolis 15 — 824 South Fourth St. 
Geneva 1621 * D. J. Keefe 

*St. Paul 4W — 717 North Prior Ave. 
Nestor 2631 © F. A. Sjogren 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson — 154 E. Porter St. 
Jackson 3-6316 © L. A. Peterson 


MISSOURI 
"Kansas City 8 — 1644 Baltimore Ave. 
Baltimore 1644 * E. H. Williamson 
E. L. Schott 
*St. Lovis 10 — 600 S. Taylor Ave. 
Jefferson 1-4700 © J. R. Hayes 
R. M. Peck 
Springfield — 524 St. Louis St 
Springfield 2-0587 © G. A. Griffin 
MONTANA 
Butte — 604 E. Aluminum St. 
Butte 3234 © §. L. Dye 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 5 — 3626 Martha St. 
Webster 7676 © W. E. Gilbert 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester — 103 Hampshire Lane 
Manchester 4-434] © P. A. Dorn 
NEW JERSEY 


Clifton 1454 Main Ave. 
Sherwood 2-7868 * George Johnson 
Newark 5 — 50 McWhorter Street 
Morket 2-5100 © J. P. McCarthy 
New Brunswick — 2762 Livingston Ave. 
Charter 7-9375 © J. J. McEllen 


NEW YORK 
“Albany 4 40 Van Woert Street 
Albany 5-1564 © L. F. X. Bass 
Binghamton 518 Security Mutual Bidg. 
Binghamton 2-5926 * M. E. Ransom 
Buffalo 4 — 180 Perry Street 
Washington 3700 ¢ J. T. Baker 
"New York City — 21-15 Bridge Plaza North 
Long Island City 1 
Exeter 2-2000 * W. C. Lieneck 
Rochester 6 175 Dewey St 
Boker 7700 © H. G. Linder 
Roosevelt Field, L. |. — 1 South Street 
Pioneer 1-3900 © L. S$. Colyer 
Syracuse 1 — 327 Nerth West Street 
Syracuse 2-1281 © W. J. McNulty 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 221 Patton Avenue 
Asheville 3-4761 © H. S$. Corey, Jr 
“Charlotte 1 — 120 W. Morehead St 


Charlotte 6-4886 * A. A. Wilson 
Durham — 303 South Duke Street 
Durham F-113 * M. C. Shorey 
Rocky Mount 3 — 761 Planters Street 
Rocky Mount 2-5171 © L. A. Shaw 
Winston-Salem 1 — 955-59 Brookstown Ave 
Winston-Salem 4-2461 © J. W. Van Dorsten 


OHIO 

Akron 10 — 975 East Talimadge Avenue 
Jefferson 5-4143 © D. J Mertzlufft 

*Cincinnati 14 — 115-129 W. McMicken Ave 
Main 0600 © L. J. Morrissey 

*Cleveland 3 — 1100 E. 55th St. 
Henderson 2-2500 © A. C. Schwager 

Columbus 15 — Third & Chestnut Sts 
Fletcher 4811 

Dayton 2 — 332-42 West Monument Ave. 
Michigan 5665 © A. J. Fischer 

Portsmouth — 923 Washington Street 
Portsmouth 2-3631 © J. R. Harlan 

Toledo 8 — 1333 East Manhattan Bivd 
Express 1641 * E. N. Cundiff 

Youngstown 1 — 602 West Rayen Ave. 
Youngstown 4-0124 ¢ R. F. Grossett 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City — 12 E. California St. 
Oklahoma City 3-9351 ¢ D. L. Pulliam 
Tulsa 4 — 2406 E. 12th St. 
Tulsa 6-1151 * C. R. Downing, Jr 


OREGON 

Eugene — 2180 6th Ave. West 
Eugene 4-2224 ¢ J. H. Bailor 

*Portland 9 — Park & Flanders Sts 
Broadway 6641 © P. D. Barber 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown — 1941 Hamilton Street 
Allentown 4-934] 
Bethlehem 1-0657 © A. Stang, Jr. 
Erie — 204 W. 6th Street 
Erie 2-2221 


Greensburg — 15 Willow Street 

Greensburg 7560 © J. P. Fitzurka, Jr. 
Harrisburg — 1039 S. Thirteenth St. 

Harrisburg 5-7303 * W.H. Naudascher 
"Philadelphia 7 — 910 Cherry St. 

Walnut 2-5405 * T. E. Laughlin 

F. P. Hudson 

"Pittsburgh 12 — 900 Ridge Ave. 

Allegheny 1-4100 © J. E. Emery 

R. N. McCoy 

Reading — 333 Buttonwood St 

Reading 6-1581 © J. W. Riddell 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 3 — 194-196 Richmond St. 
Dexter 1-8100 © R. B. Buffinton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia — 710 Lady St. 
Columbia 2-2125 © J. H. Littleton, Jr. 
Greenville — 302 West Washington Street 
Greenville 9-1338 © T. M. Floyd, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls — 300 N. Phillips Ave. 
Sioux Falls 4-5621 © R. K. Jenson 


TENNESSEE 
*Bristol — 536 Anderson Street 
South 4415 © H. E. Smitter 
J. R. Crang 
*Chattanooga 4 — 210 N. Highland Park Ave 
Chattanooga 6-5624 © J. R. Feeney 
Knoxville 30 — Henley St. & Union Ave 
Knoxville 3-6171 * W. B. Owens 
Memphis 4 — 1474 Lamar Ave. 
Memphis 7-7150 © J. H. Pearson 
*Nashville 3 — 125 16th Ave. No 
Nashville 6-7161 © H. B. Hall 


TEXAS 
Abilene — 1601 South Treadway 
Abilene 2-2861 © M. A. Elliston 
*Amarillo — 601 E. 2nd Ave. 
Amarillo 2-6778 © §. S. Rutledge 
Arlington — 104 North Collins 
Arlington 5-3386 © S. A. Todd 
Austin — 214 E. 3rd Street 
Austin 8-5674 © H. J. Frantz 
Beaumont — 2155 Highway 90 
Beaumont 2-8484 © L. A. Haley 
Corpus Christi — 1311 Agnes Street 
Corpus Christi 4-6374 * A. N. Saxon 
*Dalias 1 — 717 Latimer St. 
Randolph 6454 * V. M. Beesley 
El Paso — 3513 Rosa St. 
El Paso 3-7561 © C. Newbill 
*Fort Worth 7 — 1107 Foch St 
Edison 4523 © C. C. Ross 
*Houston 3 — 1702 Cullen Bivd 
Atwood 8-4571 © L. W. Floyd 
Lubbock — 905 Avenue F 
Porter 3-9656 
San Antonio 8 — 1401 N. Hackberry St. 
Fannin 6274 © R. N. Ness 


UTAH 
*Salt Lake City 13 — 336 N. 3rd West St. 
Salt Lake City 9-8871 © R. K. Bertok 


VIRGINIA 

*Norfolk 8 — 1081 West 35th Street 
Madison 5-744] * John Horne 

T. A. Young 

*Richmond 19 — 10 S. 6th St. 
Richmond 7-3491 © E. C. Toms 

*Roanoke 5 — 601 Salem Ave. 
Roanoke 3-3615 * W. C. John 


WASHINGTON 
*Seattle 4 — King & Occidental Sts 
Mutual 0123 © E. C. McEachron 
Spokane 1 — 1033 West Gardner Avenue 
Fairfax 7-6611 * W. A. Sparks 
*Tacoma 1 — 2112 A Street 
Main 0166 © R. J. Franzen 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston — 600 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Charleston 6-0411 © J. S. Wilkin 


WISCONSIN 

Green Bay — 1140 North Irwin Avenue 
Howard 5600 © J. W. Peterson 

Madison 5 — 103 North Park Street 
Madison 5-0005 * B. R. Lind 

Milwaukee 2 — 180 N. Jefferson St 
Marquette 8-1946 © S$. M. Cook 


*At these locations, there are Graybar Representatives who have 
special experience in handling railroad electrical requirements 


100,000 electrical items 


are distributed 


THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 
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IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 














metal to non-metallic materials and illus- 
trates several typical applications. All Acme 
metal stitchers are pictured, with drawings 
and charts giving specifications. Included 
are drawings of special clinchers available 


as adaptors. 
© 


PRECISION ENGINEERED. 16 pages, illustrations, 
tables, charts. Union Spring and Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. RA, New Kensington, Pa. Free. 

A technical brochure on Belleville springs. 
In addition to showing various end uses for 
Belleville springs, it also gives formulae and 
data that design engineers will find useful. 
Designed primarily for original equipment 
manufacturers, it is of interest to plant main- 
tenance, purchasing and production people. 


GOODYEAR GRADE CROSSING PAD. 8 pages, 
illustrations. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Dept. RA, Akron 16, 
Ohio. Free. 

Lists six big advantages of these crossing 
pads, describes preparation of track for their 
use, and illustrates in 15 steps how they are 
installed. Drawings of a crossing with the 
pads are also included. 


TESTING FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT, 14 pages, illustrations. The Budd Com- 
pany, Dept. RA, 2450 Hunting Park ave., Phila- 
delphia 32 Free. 

Describes the testing facilities for research 
and development involving metals and metal 
structures which are available at the Budd 
Company. 


BOOKS 


BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRY, 309 pages, illustra- 
tions, drawings. F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th st., 
New York 18. $9.75. 

To cut costs, to get closer to markets or 
material sources, to improve transportation 
facilities, to escape taxation, to allow better 
labor conditions, to simplify or unify opera- 
tions, to house more modern, more efficient 
more automatic machinery—these are some 
of the goals behind a new industrial project. 

In addition, it must provide for increased 
welfare, comfort, and efficiency of its work- 
ers, and be an attractive addition to the 
neighborhood in which it will operate. The 
industrial projects discussed in this book 
have been able to meet these seemingly con- 
tradictory challenges. 

Material handling, color, electrical systems, 
air conditioning and lighting are among the 
subjects covered in the section on indus- 
trial building design. 

[he rest of the book analyzes in detail 74 
examples of successful industrial architecture, 
and is organized into six categories: ware- 
houses, light industry, consumer goods, manu- 
facturing laboratories, utilities and service 
industries, and heavy industry. Photographs 
and line drawings illustrate each project 
and the text fully explores and explains 
choices of site, plan, lighting, colors, and the 
location of such plant components as wash- 
rooms, cafeterias, and parking lots. A loco- 
motive maintenance shop, rail sidings, and 
traffic routing are among the projects dis- 


cussed. 





FOR PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING 


145,000 CARSETS TO DATE 





MILLER LUBRICATOR 


LUBRICATION 
RESULTS: 
1954 vs. 1957 


ON 600 
LOG CARS 


e Up to and including 1954 these were the 
MOST DIFFICULT cars on the railroad 
to lubricate. 

@ During 1955 and 1956 MILLER PADS were 

immediate 















applied, bringing im- 






provement. 

@ DURING 1957, when COMPLETELY EQUIP- 
PED with MILLER PADS, THESE SAME 
CARS became the BEST OPERATING 
CARS on that Railroad. THE IMPROVE- 
MENT WAS 50-FOLD! 

















@50 to | improvement by applying Miller 
—a- ; ; 






lubricating pads at $40 per carset. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY —6 YEARS 
10,000 CARSETS ALWAYS ON HAND 


MILLER LUBRICATOR CO. 


Winona, Minnesota 

’ - 
In Canada: Napanee Iron Works, 
Napanee, Ont. and Montreal, Que. 


























for ARC WELDING 


This newly developed brake jaw was 
designed to permit arc welding of 
the brake jaw to the brake rod. No 
welding fixtures are necessary be 
cause the jaw holds the rod in the 
exact position while welding. Fur 
thermore, the design was specifically 
tested to provide the proper amount 
of welded area. The strength of welds 
applied in the weld pockets will 
equal the strength of the maximum 
(114%) diameter rod inserted 


Other features include the carefully 
designed side arm and eye which 


meet A.A.R. requirements.  Inci 
dently, all holes are drilled to 
customer specification. All these 


features combine to make this new 
forged brake jaw an attractive part 
for either maintenance or new equip- 
ment applications. 

For additional information on other 
railroad forgings, request bulletin 
No. 5205, “Freight Car Forgings.” 


PITTSBURGH FORGINGS COMPANY 


CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
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People i in the News 








CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—O. J. Murry, assistant to 
president, Savannah, Ga., resigned December 
31, 1957, to help form an advertising-public 
relations agency at Savannah, to be known as 
Whitson, Murry and Associates. 

$. S$. Graham, commercial agent, Atlanta, Ga., 
appointed division freight agent there. G. A. 
Watson, assistant general freight agent, Atlanta, 
named general agent there and his former posi- 
tion abolished. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—Charles W. Campbell, as 
sistant freight traffic manager, Detroit, ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
effective January 1, succeeding W. E. Turner, 
whose election as vice-president. traffic and in- 
dustrial development, Richmond, Fredericksburg * 
Potomac, Richmond, Va., was noted in Railway 
Age, Dec. 9, 1957, p. 56. 

K. J. Cahill appointed auditor of expenditures, 
Northern region, Detroit, succeeding L. F. Grab- 
wowski, promoted. 

William R. Rhodes, assistant general passenger 
agent, Richmond, Va., appointed general pas- 
senger agent, New York. Ralph B. Goodman, as- 
sistant general passenger agent, New York, 
transferred to Richmond. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—Harold A. Gunder- 
sen, general traffic manager, Chicago, promoted 
to the newly created position of assistant vice- 
president—rates and divisons. Paul W. Beutjer, 
assistant general freight agent-rates, appointed 
general freight agent-rates. 

J. Robert Kunkel, assistant coal traffic manager, 
named to the newly created position of general 
coal trafie manager, Chicago. 

Emil J. Mueller, assistant traffic manager-com- 
merce, appointed general commerce agent, Chi- 
cago, to succeed Martin G. Gundersen, traffic 
manager-commerce, who retired January 1. 


DULUTH, SOUTH SHORE & ATLANTIC.—R. J. Barry, 
general superintendent, Marquette, Mich., tem- 
porarily relieved of duties of that position so he 
may be assigned to special duties in the execu- 
tive department. B. J. Pederson, assistant general 
superintendent, Marquette, appointed superin- 
tendent of transportation there. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN.—Effective January 1, 
R. P. Little appointed acting editor, J-Milepost 
Magazine, Joliet, Ill., to replace R. J. Schiek, 
assigned special duties. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Richard G. Tausch, assistant 
shop superintendent, Spokane, Wash., appointed 
superintendent of shops there, succeeding A. H. 
Malenke, who retired January 1. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA & GULF-MIDLAND VALLEY- 
OKLAHOMA CITY-ADA-ATOKA.—C. W. Cerny, 














J. Robert Kunkel 
C&NW 


Harold A. Gundersen 
C&NW 
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commercial agent, Pittsburgh, C. E. Gorman, 
freight department representative, St. Louis, 
J. G. Munford, commercial agent, Los Angeles, 
and Raymond C. Milnes appointed general agents, 
Cleveland, Des Moines, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, respectively. 


LEHIGH & NEW ENGLAND—N. L. Grinager, assist- 
ant to chief of personnel, Bethlehem, Pa., ap- 
pointed assistant chief of personnel and_ his 
former position abolished. 


MILWAUKEE.—James P. Reedy, assistant general 





| CAST IRON STEAM HEAT 
| TRANSFER SURFACE 
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GRID construction provides maximum heating performance 

- more air changes at lower outlet temperatures . . . warm, 
comfortable air in ample volume to floor level . . 
heat through stratification. The heat transfer element of GRID 
Unit Heaters, Blast Heaters and Radiators is a high tensile 
strength cast iron casting with radiation fins cast in one piece 
one piece fin section assures con- 
the wide fin spacing prevents clogging 
GRID steam heat transfer service 


to the steam chamber .. . 
stant heat transfer . . . 
and permits easy cleaning. 


is designed and manufactured to be better 
stallations save money as GRID requires no maintenance . . . 
units installed in 1929 are still operating. 
heater approaches GRID’s record for trouble-free heating 


service. 


and GRID Radiation 
Write for your copy 





taminated air 
where high stream pressure is used, because GRID will 
operate on steam pressures up to 250 P.S.I. . . . 450° 
temperature. No soldered, brazed, welded or expanded 
connections—a construction designed and built to last 
for years . 
of more than twenty years are common among GRID 
users, 


These cut-away 
views of GRID 
Unit Heaters illus- 
cast jron construc- 
heater and  biast 


heater maintenance 
problems 


No ordinary unit 


Get the complete story on GRID 
Unit Heaters, GRID Blast Heaters 


solicitor, appointed general attorney, Chicago. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NORTHFIELD & SOUTHERN.— 
Anthony H. Babich, general agent, Minneapolis, 
appointed assistant general freight agent there, 
to succeed Leslie E. Edwards, who retires Jan- 
uary 31. William J. Sexton named to replace 


Mr. Babich 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Lynn V. Richards appointed 
general agent, Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding Ben 
A. Gililland, retired. Hugo A. Franke named gen- 
eral agent, Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding E. E. 
Roethemeier. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—Harold E. Carter, assist- 
ant superintendent, Norfolk Terminals, ap- 
pointed superintendent, Shenandoah division, 
Roanoke, Va., succeeding F. E. Taylor, retired. 


>¢ 


(Continued on page 138) 


UNIT HEATERS 
BLAST HEATERS 


RADIATORS 


one denon construction high test cast iron heating sections 


GRID All cast iron construction provides the answer 
to unit heater and blast heater problems for railroads 

. the GRID condenser eliminates internal electrolytic 
corrosion because all metals in contact with steam are 
similar . 


. eliminates external corrosion because GRID 
iron construction resists acid fumes and con- 
. eliminates use of reducing valves 


. uninterrupted service records on railroads 











why GRID 


ends unit 








. no wasted 


GRID in- 







The top cut-away view shows top 
and bottom manifolds connected to 


today! fin sections by specia] threaded 
nipple . bottom view shows wide 
fin spacing . . . fins are cast 


integral with steam chamber. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers Since 1883 








° WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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Handy Reference to Railroad Associations 


The following list gives names and addresses of 


j f next or regular 


secretaries and dates and piaces ¢ n 





meeting 
AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION, —John B. Ball, 224 
S. Lir n Ave., Aurora li 

Attigp Ratway Suprry Association.—J. D. Ris- 
tine, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

AMERICAN AssOcIATION OF Baccace Trarric Man- 


acers.—W B. Pa Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk 
10, Va. Annual eeting, May 7-9, Di Lido Hotel, 


Miami Beacl 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER Rate Men. 
R. L. Piacentini, 732 McCormick Blvd., Chicago 4. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TraFFic Or- 
Ficers.—B. D. Branch, Hotel Manhattan, 44th St. & 
8th Ave., New York. Interim meeting, April 29-30, 
Congress Hotel, icag Annual meeting, October 

5-7, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, N. M 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTEND- 


ENTS.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 835, 431 S. 








Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, June 3-5, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING PASSENGER 


Acents.—C. A. Melin, P. O. Box 5025 Cleveland 1. 
AmeRIcCAN Councit or Ramroap Women.—Mrs, Ger- 
trude E. Lewis, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, To- 
peka, Kar 

American INSTITUTE r Evecrricat ENcINegrs.— 
N. S. Hibs \ 9 Ss New York 18 
Committee on Land Transt tion.—J. C. Price, 
General Electric ¢ 1 River Road, Schenectady 5. 

AMERICAN Rati_way Brince anp Butipinc Asso- 





CIATION Miss Els La Char m 835, 431 S. 
Dearborn St ( : 5. An al meeting, Septem- 
ber 15-17, ¢ rad Hilton Hot CI ) 


AMERICAN Ratcway Car Instirute.—W. A. Renz, 
19 E. 47 St., New York 17 

AMERICAN Rattway DevetopmMent AssoctaTION.— 
J. W. Ewalt, Pennsylvania, 6 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelpt t 1 27-30, Nether- 
land Hilt 

AMERICAN 
Works in coo 


can Railroad 





ASSOCIATION .— 
atior f Ameri- 
Neal D. How- 

5. Annual meet 








ard, 59 E 
ing, Marck her Chicag< 
AMERICAN AZI ITORS ASSOCIA 
TION ee Fe gazine, Room 334, 
Railway Exchange, ( ago 4, Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 22-24, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
American Sort Line Ratroar A SSOCIATION.— 
v 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
D. ( ial meetir September 29 
tel De Soto, Savannah. 
AMERICAN Soci For TesTInc Marertars.—R. J 
Painter, 1916 Race St Phil I Committee 
Week Febr y 9-15 Hotel Statle St. Louis. 


Annual meeting, June 22-28, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

AmeRIcAN Soctery or Mecwanicat Encineers.— 
C. E. Davies. 29 W. 39th St.. New York 18. 

tamLRoaD Division.—R. L. Wilsor American Brake 
Shoe Company, Mahwat . 2 

AMERICAN Woon-PRESERVE? ASSOCIATION W. A 
Penrose, 839 Seventeenth St NW Washington 6, 
D. ¢ Annual meeting, April 14-16, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles 

AssoctaTtep Trarric Civurs or America.—R. P, 

r 1 

















DeGroote, I kent St ( I 1 Ss 
Dearborn St., Room 514, ( 3.—Annual meet 
ing, September 29 Pal Hotel, San Francisco. 

ASSOCIATION F AMERICAN RaltLroa Dintnc Car 
Orricers.—W. H Berghegger 39 Ra St 
St. Louis 3 Annual meet September 23-25, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Oue. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Ratiroaps.-Stanley J 
Strong, Transportation Bldg., Was gton 6, D. C. 
Operations and Maintenar Department.—R. CG. 
May, Vice-presid Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
net 6. DD. ¢ 

Onerating-1 t livis 4. T. Ciliske, 
se I S C 5 

Transnort ~ H. A. Eat 59 E. Van 
Buren St.. ¢ o 5 

Operating Sect F J Parker, 59 E. Van 
Buren St ch 5 

Communications Sect 4 H. Grothmann, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Mav 
13-15, Hotel M lebach. Kansas Citv. M 

Fire Prot ior a Insurance Sectior W. E 
Todd, 59 EF Buren St., Cth 5 

Dar Prevention Section.- 





r ; r icago 5 
30, R Plaza Hotel, Miami 


n.—W. E. Todd, 59 E. Van 
Annual meeting, May 20-22 
| 


1 Sect F. J. Parker, 59 
y. 3. hittin, So 2°Cm 


J. Park 59 FE. Van Buren 


June 24-26, Lowery 





tion f the Engineering and Me- 
ons.—C. C. Elber, 59 E. Van Buren 
5. Annual meeting, June 24-26, Hotel 





E. G. Gehrke, 59 E. Van 


mce Section.—Neal D. 
St., Chicago 5. Annual 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

( 3alliet, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, September 
16-18, Merrison Hotel, Chicago. 








tier 





Mechanical Division.—Fred Peronto, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, June 24-26, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—John L. Timanus, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual 
meeting, June 4-6, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Freight Claim Division.—R. E. O'Donnell, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, April 
29-May 1, Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach 

General Claims Division.—Bruce H. Smith, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, May 
21-23, Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

Car Service Division.—Arthur H, Gass, Chairman, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. (¢ 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation De 
partment.—Arthur R. Seder, Vice-president, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 

Accounting Divisior Philip A. Lyon, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, 
May 26-29, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Treasury Division.—Philip A. Lyo 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION or INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Practitioners.—Miss Sarah F gh, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 2218 ICC Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. Annual meeting, May 8-9, Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
A. W. Eckstein, Illinois Central, 135 E. Eleventh 
Pl., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, March 9-12, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. Continuing on to 
Norfolk and Williamsburg through March 14, 
BRIDGE AND BUILDING SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION. —1 R. Gurley, Modern Railroads, 201 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 6. 

CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.- \ J Cadogan, 
Canadian National Railways, P. O. Box 162, Mon 
nd Monday of 


August, Shera 


Transportation 








treal 3, Quebec. Regular meetings, s¢ 
each month, except June. July 
ton-Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 0 

Car Department AssociaTION or St. Louts.—E. S. 
Walsh, 2606 Scott Ave., St. I 3. Regular meet 
of each except June, 





ings first Tuesday ¢ 
July and August, Hotel Claridge 

Car Derartment Orricers’ Assoctation.—F, H. 
Stremmel, 6536 N. Oxford Ave., Chicago 31 

Can Foreman’s AssociaTION or Omana, Councn 
Biurrs snp Sovurnh Omana Intercnance.—C. ° 
Poetzel, Chicago & North Western, llth St. and 
Avenue J., Council Bluffs, Ia. Regular meetings 
second Thursday of each month, except July and 
August, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs 
Car Foremen’s Association or Curicaco.—R - 
Berglund, 8215 Drexel Ave., Chicago 19. Regular 
meetings, second Monday of each mont except 
June, July and igust, LaSalle Hote 

Centra Ramway Crus or Burrato.—J. A. Gor 
man, Room 2nd floor, Hotel Statler, Buffalo 5 
Regular meetings, second Thursday of each month 
except June, July and August, Hotel Statler 

Cuicaco Ratrroap Dieser Crus.—FE. ( Fosdick, 
is Blvd., Hoffman Fstates Roselle, TH. 
meetings first Thursday after first Sunday 
month except July and August, Hotel Sher- 
man, 7:30 p.m 

Cricaco Rattroaps Car Accountinc Orricers.— 
E G. Cook (Chairman) llinois Central 6327 
Dorchester Ave Ch 37. Reg ir eetings last 
Wednesday of each month, except Ju 
Traffic Club, Palmer House, at 12:15 ¢ 
EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE 
OFFICERS. —C. C. Robinson, Monon RR., Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Eastern Car Foreman’s Assoctation.—F, Frey, 
Central of New Jersey, Room 32, Jersey City Ter- 
minal, Jersey City 2. Regular meetings, second Fri- 
day of January, February, March, pril, Mav, Octo 
ber and November, Railroad-Machinery Club, 30 
Church St., New York. 

LOCOMOTIVE MAINTANANCE OFFICERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. ¢ M. Lipscomt 1721 Parker St., 
North Little Rock, Ark. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY CLUB OF CHI- 
CAGO.—S. Kosco, 135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 
5. Regular meetings, October through April, Hamil- 
ton Hotel, Chicag 

Merroro.itaN Matntenance or Way Crvus.—Gor- 
don gers, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
Meets in February, 

















and August, 











30 rch St New York 

April, October nd December, Railroad-Machinery 
Club, 30 Church St., New York. Next meeting, Feb- 
ruary 27 

Miuitary Ratuway Service Vererans F. W. Okie, 
Bessemer and Lake Erie, P. O. Box 536, Pitts- 
burgh 30. Annual reunion, September 19-21, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. ( 


Mississiprt Vattey Maintenance or Way Crvurs.— 
R. B. Davis, 906 Olive St., St. Louis Regular 
meetings second Monday of eac month September 
through May. Coronado Hotel, St. Louis 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS. —R. Everette 
Kreeger, 5310 ICC Bld P. O. Box 684, Washing- 
ton 4, D. Annu meeting, November 17-20, At- 





lanta-Biltmore Hotel Atlanta 
Nationa Association or RatLroap ENGINEERS oF 
Trst.—( M. Angel (Chairman) Chesapeake & 





Ohio, 8th Ave., at 28th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
Next meeting, March 10, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION or Suppers’ ADVISORY 
v 





Boarps.—R. S$ ght, Carborundum Co., Buffalo 
Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Annual meeting, October 


7-9, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

NaTIONAL Derense TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION.- 
Lily M. Beauchamp, Suite 728, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meetnig, Novem- 


ber 9-13, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

NaTIonAL INDUSTRIAL TraFric Leacur.—L. J 
Suite 909, Sheraton Bidg., 711 14th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Annual meeting, November 20-21, 
Commodore Hotel, New Yor 

NaTIONAL RatLway AppLiances AssoctaTion.—Ken- 
neth Cavins, Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. 310 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. Lewis Thomas, Asst. 
Secy., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Exhibit, 
March 10-13, Coliseum, Chicago. 

National Sarery Counc, Rattroap Sgcrion.— 
L. C. Hahney, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill. 

New Encianpn Ratroap Cius.—William M. Mc- 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10. Regular meet- 
ing, second Tuesday of each month, except May- 
September, incl., Hotel Vendome, Boston, Annual 
banquet second Thursday of May each year. 

New York Rattroap Crvs.—John Burry, 30 Church 
St., New York 7. Regular meetings, third Thursday 
of each month except June, July, August, September 
ind December. Century Room, Commodore Hotel. 
Reception 6 p.m.: dinner, 7; meeting, 8:15. 

Nortawest Carmen’s Assoctation.—N. J. Mag- 
lich, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 2071 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, first Monday 
of each month, except June, July, and August, Mid- 
way Club, 1931 University Ave., St. Paul. 

Nortawest Locomotive Assoctation.-W. N. Cox 
P.O. Box 3346, St. Paul 1, Minn. Regular meet- 
ing fourth Tuesday of January, May and Septem- 
ber, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; fourth Tuesday of 
March and November, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul. 

NortHwest Maintenance or Way Crvus.—L. ; 
Blanchard, Milwaukee Passenger Depot, Minneapolis 
1R lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
Sept r through April inclusive except No 
» are third Thursday, 














1 December whi 
b, 1931 University Ave., St. Paul 





Midw Cl 

PACIFIC RAILWAY CLUB.-—S. E. Byler, 121 E. 
Sixth St Los Angeles 14. Meetings in alternate 
months in San Francisco und Los Angeles. One 
meeting a year at Sacramento and at Roseville 
RAILROAD PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIA. 
TION.--J. Don Parel, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D oe 
Annual meeting, June 5-8, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va 





Morrison, 


Ramway Crus or Pitrssurca.—G 
2710 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. Regular meet- 


s third Thursday of each month except June- 
mber, el., and December, Hotel Sherwyn. 
Dinner, 6:30 p.m meeting, 8 

Ramway Ececrric Suprty MANUFACTURERS Asso- 
ciation I R. Oswald, Transquip Corp., 919 N. 

higan Ave Chicago 11 

Rattway Fue. anp Operatinc Orricers Assocta- 
Tion.-—-L. H. Peters, New York Central, Room 1213, 
139 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 

Rauway Procearss Instirute.—T. A. Nooner, Jr., 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3 

Rawway Surety Manoracrurers’ Association 
4. W. Brown, 527 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


om with meetings of the Me 








Exhibit in conjun 
chanical and Purchases and Stores Divisions, AAR, 
June 22-27, 1959, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 

Ratway SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Hoyne, Exec. Dir., Room 357, Union Station, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, April 15-17, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago. 

RAmway TeLeEcRAPH AND TELEPHON APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelsor 30 Church St New 
York 7. 

Ratwway Tie Association.._Roy M. Edmonds, 1221 
Locust St., St. Louis 3 Annual meeting, October 
29-31, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

ROaADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocIA 
10N.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 835, 431 S, 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 15-17. Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD DIESEL CLUB. —F. C. 
Whitlock, Terminal Railroad Associatior of St 





Louis, 376 Union Station, St. Louis 3. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month Hotel 
York. Dinner, 7 p.m.; meeting, 8 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION G A Nelson 


30 Church St., New York 

SouTHEASTERN Ratieway Crunp—H. W. Brewer, Sea 
board Air Line, P. O. Box 6351, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Regular meetings, second Tuesday in February, 
April, June, August, October and December. May- 
flower Hotel, Jacksonville. 

SOUTHERN AND SovuTHWESTERN Rattway Civus.—D 
G. Sudderth, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta 1. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday in January, March, May, 
July and September at Atlanta. Annual meeting 
n November 

SouTtHern Association or Car Service Orricers.— 
F. I. Umhau, Southern Ry, Atlanta 3. Annual meet 
ing, January 22-23, Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans. 
TORONTO RAILWAY CLUB.—W. F. Saunders, 
P. O. Box 8, Termine] “‘*A.”’ Toronto 1, Ont. 
tegular meetings, fourth ‘londay of each month ex- 
cept February, June. July, August and December, 
Roval York Hotel 
Track Suprry AssociaTion.—Lewis Thomas, O and 
C Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY 
TAX COMMISSIONERS.-V. L. Sides, Illinois 
Central, Room 305, 125 E. Eleventh Pl., Chicago 5. 
Semi-annual meeting, February 11, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Regular meeti:.zs, 12:15 p.m., first Wednes- 
lay of each month, excevt July and August, Traffic 
Club, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Western Ratmway Cros.—E. FE. Thulin Suite 339, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1. Regular meetings held 
in February, March. April, May, October, Novem- 
ber and December (Ladies night). 
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WEED CONE 


clean as a whistle! cH 
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Read how you can 
get longer-lasting weed 
control at lower cost with 
amazing UROX weed Killer 


It’s a fact! Urox is so effective—so long-lasting 
—that single applications have given outstand- 
ing control for as long as 12 months on a wide 
range of annual and perennial grasses and 
broad-leafed weeds. 


And results “carry over”! Light “booster” 
doses keep most areas weed-free from season 
to season. This means cumulative savings, 
because herbicidal action can be continued year 
after year with light follow-up treatments... 
or by applying standard doses at longer time 
intervals. 


Yes, Urox is easy to use! Comes in free-flow- 
ing granular form. No water needed. Can be 
applied with inexpensive equipment or in shaker 
cans (for small clean-up jobs). And Urox is 
non-flammable when used as directed . . . has 
very low toxicity to animals. 


All over the U. S., cost-conscious maintenance- 
of-way experts are using and praising Urox. 
Isn’t it high time you investigated this sensa- 
tional new weed killer? 


DISCOVER HOW YOU CAN GET CLEAN-AS- 
A-WHISTLE WEED CONTROL AND SAVE 


MONEY, TOO! ‘ 
MAIL COUPON NOW! Ld , 


(Chemie ‘al 


Weed Killer Department 

GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send free folder giving complete infor- 
mation on new Urox herbicide. 


(0 Please have representative call. 
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RUBBER DRAFT GEARS 







Rubber, when properly applied, is the finest cushioning medium known. In National MF-400 
gears, correct gear design and proper application of the rubber cushioning compound reach 
their highest point. 

In addition to a rated capacity of 42,500 foot pounds, National MF-400 Rubber Draft Gears 
have a reserve capacity of 54%-—or a total of 65,500 foot pounds. 





NATIONAL “AttE4®*®= CASTINGS COMPANY 
Established 1868 









Railway Division Headquarters 
uate TO PMO gp, Cleveland 6, Ohio 







International Division Headquarters 
i Cleveland 6, Ohio 
CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 





National Malleable and Stee! Castings 
Company of Canada, Ltd. Toronto 1, Ontario 






Year after year, mile after mile conventional rail is being replaced by trouble-free, continuous rail. 


Longer rail life at LESS COST 


4a 4a 
“=R IBBONRAIL = 


Leading railroads throughout the nation are bond does away with battered rail ends . . . and 


eliminating the expense of assembling and main- trouble from loose, out-of-line, or worn rail joints is 
taining rail joints. Here are some of the savings now eliminated 


possible with LinpE’s RIBBONRAIL SERVICE. ; 
»V reduc We 


3. Improves Rail Riding Quality. | 


1. Reduces Overall Maintenance. There are no the operating vibration, continuous rail decreases 


angle bars, bolts, nutlocks, and copper bonds to spillage, and vastly improves riding comfort. 


install or replace. Maintenance on rolling stock is ; ef 
, ‘ alia i“ LOOK TO “LINDE”... the leader in continuous 


less too. Wear and tear on motor housings, car : 
rail welding, and plan your RipBONRAIL SERVICE 


wheels. axles. and be irings is substantially cut down 
program now, Call or write the Railroad Department 


2. Increases Track Life. The smooth continuous of LINDE COMPANY. 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 
LINDE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CORPORATION 
f The familiar symbol of over 


forty years’ service 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
In Canada: LINDE COMPANY, Division of Union Cartide Canada Li aiied, for 


to the railroad industry 


“Linde,” “Oxweld,” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks, and “Ribbonrail”’ 


is a service mark of Union Carbide Corporation 
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MARKET OUTLOOK ¢ ¢ glance 


Freight Car Loadings 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 11 were not 
available when this issue of Railway 
Age went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 4 totaled 471,- 
749 cars; the summary, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, Association 
of American Railroads, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, January 4 


District 1958 1957 1956 


Eastern 71,419 91,074 104,064 
Allegheny ’ 84,712 i 123,801 
Pocahontas .. 39,772 50,967 
Southern ; f 117,860 
Northwestern ; i 65,221 
Central Western r 99,590 
Southwestern y 49,796 


Total Western 
Districts 182,124 202,779 214,607 


Total All Roads 471,749 561,201 611,299 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products... , f 41,178 
Livestock . i 7,706 
i ~ shnéeceve : 129,282 
Pre ‘ 13,031 
Forest Products x i 38,925 
Ore ; F 17,362 
Merchandise I.c.1. 35,051 48,106 
Miscellaneous 241,251 315,709 


January 4 471,749 F 611,299 


1957 1955 
December 28 410,022 , 570,412 
December 21 590,343 ) 667,479 
December 14 .. 603,036 y 709,132 
December 7 . 617,838 738,251 721,518 


IN CANADA,.—Carloadings — for 
the ten-day period ended December 
31 totaled 66,038 cars, compared with 
65,145 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Domin- 
10n Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Cars 
Revenue Rec'd from 


Cars Connec- 
Loaded tions 


Totals for Canada: 
December 31, 1957 ... 66,038 31,994 
December 31, 1956 .... 75,226 40,248 
Cumulative Totals: 


December 31, 1957 .... 4,037,381 1,619,078 
December 31, 1956 . 4,402,830 1,741,024 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Ann Arbor-Wabash_—Ordered 152 70-ton covered hopper cars (102 
for Wabash and 50 for Ann Arbor), from American Car & Foundry; Ann 
Arbor’s cars have been delivered, as have 50 of the Wabash’s; remainder 
will be delivered this month. 


& Soo Line.—Ordered 60 70-ton covered hopper cars, Pullman-Standard, 
for delivery next March. 


®& Union Pacific—Ordered 400 70-ton gondola cars (200 from American 
Car & Foundry and 200 from Bethlehem Steel), and 200 50-ton box cars, 
Pullman-Standard. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


& Diesel Ownership Still Rising—Diesel-electric units owned or leased 
by Class I roads totaled 27,272 on December 1, AAR reports; this was an 
increase of 1,146 over December 1, 1956, and 164 more than were owned 
November 1, 1957. 


Owned or Leased Stored Serviceable Waiting Shop 

December 1 December 1 December 1 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Diesel (Units) ia 27,272 26,126 278 38 1,018 856 
Steam (Locomotives) 2,561 3,820 883 477 568 586 
Electric (Units) 606 15 12 68 72 


Maintenance Expenditures 


& Down 0.2% in October —Expenditures by Class I roads for mainte- 
nance of equipment, way and structures in October 1957 were down about 
a half million dollars compared with same 1956 month, according to report 
of ICC Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics summarized below: 


October ‘57 October ’56 % Change 


Maintenance of Way & Structures . $123,116,254 $124,247,194 —09 
Maintenance of Equipment 163,215,257 162,599,933 +0.4 
Totals 286,331,511 286,847,127 —0.2 


New Facilities 


® Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—Placed order with Union Switch 
& Signal Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Company for equipment to 
install centralized traffic control on approximately 30 miles of track between 
Port Morris, N.J., and East Stroudsburg, Pa.; when installation is completed, 
30 miles of double track will be converted to single track, and two passing 
sidings will be in operation to facilitate two-way flow of traffic along the line. 


& Louisville & Nashville—Placed order with Union Switch & Signal Di- 
vision of Westinghouse Air Brake Company for centralized traffic control 
equipment to control and consolidate the Black Creek, Bowl Yard, AX and 
FY tower interlockings at Boyles, Ala. 
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FREE from|e 


an informative 


booklet on 
“WHAT CLOSED CIRCUIT 
TV MEANS TO YOU” 


There are many applications with- 
in your organization that can be 
benefited by the use of closed cir- 
cuit (industrial) TV. This free 
informative booklet gives you the 
complete facts on closed circuit 
TV —what it is— how it works 
the equipment necessary —a 
checklist of areas that can be 
benefited — how industry, educa- 
tion,etc. use closed circuit TV. 











Learn all about it today by writing: 





Blonder-Tongue Labs., Inc. Dept. RA-1 
9 Alling Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

Please send free booklet ““What Closed 
Circuit TV Means To You.” 

Company name——_— 

Name—— 

Address ‘ eS 
a Oe 


manufacturer of B-T Observer TV camera, DVM 
Videe Monitors, Automatic Light Compensator 




















Save on Your 
INDUSTRIAL 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


FOSTER 


QUALITY 


RELAYING 
RAILS 


Lower installation and maintenance 
costs—handle more cars better. Foster 
nationwide warehouses also stock 
every New Rail Section 12+ through 
175+, Switch Material and Accessories 
to meet your specific job requirements. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS RT-9 








RAILS - TRACK EQUIPMENT - PIPE - PILING 


J LJ iy 4 EK 
PITTSBURGH 30 * NEW YORK 7 * CHICAGO 4 
\ ATLANTA 8 * HOUSTON 2 * LOS ANGELES 5 








(Continued from page 131) 

W. A. Faris, assistant superintendent, car depart- 
ment, Roanoke, named master mechanic, Nor- 
folk division, Crewe, Va., succeeding H. L. 
Scott, Jr., promoted to succeed Mr. Carter. W. H. 
Morris, division car inspector, Eastern General 
Division, Roanoke, replaces Mr. Faris. 

J. T. Cutcliff, general agent, Pittsburgh, ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, Roa- 
noke. R. P. Hock, commercial agent, Wilmington, 
N.C., advanced to general agent at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., succeeding T. Lb. Davis, transferred to 
Pittsburgh. J. R. McMichael, assistant to general 
coal freight agent, Roanoke, promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent there and is suc- 
ceeded by J. A. Grasty. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—W. C. Nelson, assistant to 
director of purchases, St. Paul, Minn., retired 
January 1 and his duties assumed by W. A. 
Marshall, named assistant purchasing agent. Mr. 
Marshall has been an operating department 
trainee with the NP since April 1957. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND.—A. Jardine, assistant 
general manager, North Bay, Ont., appointed 
general manager there, succeding Archibald 
Freeman, retired. H. R. McCleary, acting superin- 
tendent, Englehart, Ont., appointed superin- 
tendent there. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Harold L. Wood, master me- 
chanic, Northwestern region, Chicago, trans- 
ferred to Sunnyside Yard, Long Island City, 
New York, succeeding Richard C. Johnston, 
whose promotion to superintendent of equip- 
ment, Northern region, Buffalo, N.Y., was noted 
in Railway Age, Jan. 6, p. 36. W. H. Miller, mas- 
ter mechanic, Lake Region, Canton, Ohio, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wood. 





John T. Ward 
Seaboard 


Bernard J. King 
Seaboard 


ROCK ISLAND.—Eflective November 1, 1957, F. 
B. Needham, auditor disbursements, Chicago, 
appointed assistant general auditor, succeeding 
G. C. Sprague, retired. W. J. Taylor, special as 
sistant to general auditor, named assistant 
auditor disbursements, succeeding L. J. Zenke, 
who replaces Mr. Needham. H. J. Adams ap- 
pointed assistant to general auditor. H. A. Miller 
succ eeds Mr. Taylor. 


SANTA FE.—B. V. Kecfer named supervisor of 
freight claim prevention, Los Angeles, succeed- 
ing C. W. Philhour, who retired December 31, 
1957. 


SEABOARD.—Bernard J. King, assistant freight 
trafic manager Atlanta, Ga,, named assistant 
to vice-president in charge of freight traffic, 
Norfolk, Va. 

E. M. Tucker, superintendent dining cars and 
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You can’t see the conscientious care, the patient 
pains we put into every International Tie. But you 
can observe the natural results of such dutiful dedi- 
cation. That’s why our every tie carries the famous 
International Dating Brand. It’s the most compelling 
way we can think of to show you what a fine product 
this is. For there, in the date, is the most positive 
proof of quality you could ever want... years and 
years of service under actual conditions. Isn’t this 
the kind of tie you want your rails to ride on? 
INTERNATIONAL CREOSOTING AND CONSTRUCTION Com- 
PANY, GALVESTON, BEAUMONT, TEXARKANA. 
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The Old and the New... 
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With waste gradually being discontinued in jour- 
nal lubrication, the change-over to a better type of 
lubricator raises certain questions: what type 
should it be; what qualities should it possess; what 
kind of a performance should be expected of it? 
To help you decide, consider what the JBS Acme 
Lubricator offers and compare it with any other 
lubricator. JBS Acme alone has the exclusive all- 
wool quilted core* which retains many times its 
own weight in oil reserve. Heavy chenille loop pile 
surfaces assure an ample supply of filtered oil at 
all times. JBS Acme Lubricators are unaffected by 
temperature changes and wick AAR specification 
car oil even at 45° below zero in road service tests. 
JBS Acme Lubricators require no modification of 
the standard journal box, are designed to hold 
their position in the box, and assure better per- 
formance with less servicing. 


Write Today for Detailed 


Information and Folder 


Copyright 1957—Journal Box Servicing Corp. *Patent applied for 


JOURNAL BOX SERVICING CORP. REGIONAL SALES OFFICES: 
“30 Years in Car Lubrication” ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI © CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SALES OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS WASHINGTON, D.C. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1112 E. KESSLER BLVD., INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. © MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
FACTORY: DALTON, GEORGIA 





HUBER-WARCO 
‘aale}(olmme|a-lel-je— 


for right-of-way maintenance 


The Huber-Warco 5D-1990 MOTOR GRADER is playing an important 
part in the railroad right-of-way maintenance for some of America’s modern 
railroads. This approach to the use of off the track rubber-mounted 
equipment means there is no work stoppage . . . trains roll by without delay, 
The Huber-Warco 5D-190, with a 195 h.p. diesel engine, torque converter, 
tail-shaft governor and power-shift transmission, can handle a bigger volume 
of work with fewer passes. The cab-controlled blade movement makes 
bank-sloping easy. The 360° blade rotation permits a back-up pass... 
there’s no need to “dead-head” the grader back for another forward pass. 
There are many other important bonus features of the 5D-190 that makes 
every grading job more profitable. See your Huber-Warco distributor for 
more details on the 5D-190 and other torque converter and standard 
transmission graders ranging from 75 to 195 h.p. 


A product of HUBER-WARCO COMPANY, Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 





HUBER-WARCO COMPANY, Marion, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Send me specifications on the Huber-Warco 
C1) 5D-190 () other grader models 


[] Send me the name of my nearest 
Huber-Warco distributor 





Address 











City 


W. H. Rose Wesley H. Young 
Seaboard Seaboard 


H. F. Perritt Joseph D. Bond 
Seaboard Soo Line 


news stands, Hamlet, N.C., retired December 
31. John T. Ward, principal assistant engineer, 
Norfolk, named assistant chief engineer, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hutcheson. 

H. W. Barber, assistant auditor of revenues, 
Portsmouth, Va., appointed auditor of revenues 
there, succeeding W. D. Steele, who retired last 
November 30. 

Thomas B. Hutcheson, assistant chief engineer, 
Norfolk, promoted to chief engineer there, suc- 
ceeding W. D. Simpson, who retired December 
31. 

W. H. Rose, assistant general purchasing agent, 
Norfolk, promoted to general purchasing agent 
there, succeeding R. W. Rogers, who retired De- 
cember 31, 1957. Wesley H. Young, general store- 
keeper, promoted to succeed Mr. Rose as as- 
sistant general purchasing agent. H. F. Perritt, 
assistant general storekeeper, succeeds Mr. 
Young as general storekeeper. William E. Hol- 
land, Jr., special! assistant to general purchasing 
agent, named office assistant to general purchas- 
ing agent, succeeding Thomas M. Sweeny, pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Perritt as assistant gen- 
eral storekeeper. 


SOO LINE.—Joseph D. Bond, general manager, 
Minneapolis, elected vice-president and director 
there, effective January 1. 


WABASH.—H. L. Pigott, general passenger agent, 
Detroit, retired January 1. Leland A. DaGue ap- 
pointed general agent, Birmingham, Ala., suc- 
ceeding W. G. Kidd, retired. 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—Mrs. Harriet P. Tyler, general 
solicitor, San Francisco, retired December 31, 
1957, after 36 years’ service. 

William F. Paden, assistant freight claim agent, 
San Francisco, appointed freight claim agent 
there, to succeed Roland L. Gohmert, who re- 
tired December 31, 1957. 


OBITUARY 


Michael J. O’Brien, 69, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Milwaukee, died January 1}. 


_ Edward E. O’Reilly, 81, retired chief auditor of 
freight and passenger accounts, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, died December 30, 1957. 
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All ORTON cranes operate on STRAIGHT DIESEL POWER. This enables ORTON to give a 10- 
year guarantee on travel gears without limitation due to accident, derailment, misuse or other 
cause. Idles at 600 rpm instead of 1800; reduces engine wear immensely; reduces fuel consump- 
tion to about % of diesel electric operation. No danger of setting fire to combustible material on 
road beds. Moisture—even flood waters, won’t immobilize an ORTON straight diesel machine. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


An ORTON Pile Driver built to specifi- 
cation hoists, rotates, travels and op- 
era'es the pile-driver leads, powered 
by a GM diesel engine with fluid 
torque converter. Self propelled at 24 
mph on level track. Easily negotiates 
5% grade; pulls 10 loaded cars weigh- 
ing 70 tons on level—or 1 such car on 
4% grade. Hydraulic pumps and auger 
attachments. Ask for catalog No. 90. 


An ORTON Combination PILE DRIVER, 
160-ton DIESEL WRECKER and BRIDGE 
DERRICK built to specification. Pendent 
pile driver leads permit batter in both 
directions. Con be equipped for use 
with air or diesel-operated hammer. 
Above: in use as a pile driver; large 
photo at left: same machine as a 
wrecker. Ask for catalog No. 89. 





BAKELITE FINDS BULK-SHIPPING 
BY AIRSLIDE CARS PAYS OFF 


OLD METHOD §Airslide Cars elimi- 
nate bags, drums and 
containers for dry, 
granulated products 

. save on related 
costs, too. 


ORDERS 255 


ADDITIONAL CARS! 











35-40 tons of Vinyl 

COST-SAVING Resin at one time in 

METHOD = contamination-free 
Airslide Car. 


UNION CARBIDE’S BAKELITE DIVISION has been ordered 25 additional Airslide Cars from General 
making interplant bulk shipments in hopper cars American Transportation Corporation to augment 
for several years, and in 1955 supplemented the the cars presently in use. 

movement with fifteen 3600 cubic foot capacity You, too, like scores of producers of dry, granu- 
Airslide® Cars. Bulk shipments of viny] resins, par- lar products, can benefit with General American’s 
ticularly in Airslide Cars, provide savings and, Airslide Cars—“‘bulk ship” in complete confidence 
equally or more important, their experience proved in contamination-free Airslide Cars—save on bags, 
Airslide Cars deliver products free of contamina- drums or similar costly containers. You’ll find... 
tion. That is why Bakelite, just one year later, it pays to plan with General American. 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
‘i 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


Plants and offices in principal cities 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





” 


Rates: $10 per column inch (1” deep x 154” wide) 


Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 
railway equipment 


Used—As is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS LOCOMOTIVES 
All Types Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
a Diesel-Electric 


SSHSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSEHSSESESEESEEE 
special offerings 
20 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose 
Cars, Cast Steel Trucks 
1—Browning No 3 Diesel Locomotive Crane 
Standard Gavge—27'o-Ton Capacity 
‘MMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


SSCSSOSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSCSSEES 
Service-tested Railway Tonk Cers and 


Freight Cer Repair Parts 6,000. (8,000- ond Penabiienion 
For All Types of Cars Cleaned and Tested 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
13486 So. Brainard Ave. New York 650-« Church Street 
Chicago 33, Illinois Office New York 7, New Yor! 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 Phone: BEekman 3-8220 


General 
Office 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
General Offices: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


tional Bureau has 


roads. We furnish the text, 
technical instruction 
or 4-year programs. 


CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








3000 apprentices today. The Bu- 
reau is staffed and _ its 
authored by railroad men. In 


BUY 


- * = Also special courses are = 
j | able for individual employees 
U E 5. SAVIN GS seeking advancement, THE 
RAILWAY EDUCATIONAI 

BOND BUREAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue. 


Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





Since 1909, The Railway Educa- 
trained men 
for a number of our major rail- 
ques- 
tions and grading service for all 
i covering 3- 
These are 
raising the skill and efficiency of 


texts 


formation is available describing 
methods used and fields covered. 











Company with operations 


RAILROAD in South America (Mild Climate) seeks 


diesel foreman experienced in mechanical 
DIESEL : 


and electrical maintenance of E 
diesel el 
FOREMAN | of. inspection, 


Top American 


electric locomotives to take charge 
repair, and training of lo- 


- ¥ cometive operations. Age 25-45, married 
Salary $650-700 _ per or single. Company pays agency fee 
month, plus housing, Send resume to: Mr. G. Mitchell 


moving expenses. Good 


ps METROPOLITAN Personnel Agency 
employee benefits 


50 Church St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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1958 a Big Year —If We Sell 


le 








The railroad industry is far better 
off today than it used to be—in one 
vitally significant respect. 

Here is why: when practically all 
freight traffic was moving by rail, the 
only appreciable hope for increased 
tonnage lay in the growth of national 
production. This growth was depend- 
able, but gradual. 


Today, with less than half of the 
country’s total ton-miles riding the 
rails, there’s a vast pile of potential 
business right at the railroads’ door- 
step. 


rhe big need is for the railroads to get com- 
pletely commercial. Traffic should come to them 
up to the very limit of their capacity, if they give 
(1) acceptable service; (2) price the service 
skillfully; and (3) sell their product competently. 

Here is a novel opportunity for the railroad 
industry—one with potentialities that most rail- 
road men, so far, little realize. 

Railroad organizations are still following the 
traditional traffic-development habit they learned 
during the century when the only way that traffic 
could grow was from increased production. 
There’s still nothing wrong with that method of 
traffic building, of course. But it isn’t the only 
method, nor the quickest, nor necessarily the 


most fruitful. Much more new traffic is potentially 
available by winning to the rails some of the 
tonnage now moving in other ways, but which 
could be better moved by rail. 


In recent months, with railroad traffic down, 
the truck people have been reporting traffic in- 
creases. Why and how? With national production 
reduced, it’s quite evident that truck operators 
have more than offset the decline in available 
traffic by capturing a larger share of total traffic. 

They have escaped the business recession, and 
then some, by effective selling—a term which 
embraces (a) providing an attractive service, 
(b) pricing it skillfully, and (c) making known 
its merits to potential customers. There’s no 
reason whatever why the erosion of railroad 
tonnage cannot be halted, and reversed, if the 
railroads will develop the commercial zeal truck 
operators have shown. 

Railroads in two of the three territories have 
already initiated comprehensive joint research 
into improved pricing and merchandising (see 
page 15). Some individual railroads, also, have 
done a lot of work in this area—and 1958 will 
see still more of it undertaken. 

The railroads have a good product—potential- 
ly, even where not always realized in practice. 
The same techniques are available to them in 
profitable pricing that other industries use suc- 
cessfully. A large increase in sales zeal and skill 
could take the railroads’ product—freight and 
passenger service—and convert it into a lot 
more traffic and net income, not too slowly either. 


GOD HELPS THEM THAT... : The railroads will never get their full economic 
share of the nation’s traffic until a lot of political inequities are corrected. But, 
here again, salesmanship—and only salesmanship—can develop a more helpful at- 
titude by legislators and regulators. There’s no reason why 1958 should not be a 
momentous and happy year for the railroads—if they will intensify their effort 


and skill in selling, to customers and also to legislators and regulators. 
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CM-OT* combines the advantages of both a metallic and non-metallic sheath in direct burial 
installations. The corrugated bronze tape gives high compressive strength, moisture resistance 
and mechanical protection. The reinforced wall of Okoprene applied over the corrugated metal 
prevents chemical and electrolytic corrosion. Yet the construction is highly flexible, easily termi- 
nated, and so light it's often used for aerial installations. 


Now...a flexible, lightweight, metallic- 
sheathed, direct burial signal cable 


That’s not ordinary signal cable being installed along the 
Louisville & Nashville tracks. It’s Okonite CM-OT, a 
special construction designed for direct burial use that 
gives excellent protection against termites, rodents and 


insects . . . against moisture and electrolytic corrosion . . . 
and against sharp rough backfill that may be used. 


Heart of CM-OT is the strong, corrugated bronze tape. 
The corrugations give exceptionally high compressive 
strength—the same principle as in underground corrugated 
drain pipe—which is of particular value in direct burial 
applications. Combined with standard Okonite conductors 
(see cut), CM-OT cables provide the superior long-lived 
electrical and mechanical characteristics required for suc- 
cessful direct burial installation. otra, 


au 
iM EM BER) 


3ulletin RA -1086A shows how CM-OT qualifies on every 
one of the 16 points essential for long-lived direct burial 


Reinforcing Okoprene Corrugated 


filled cable tape bronze tape 


Layer of Okoprene 


installations. Write for it today. The Okonite Company, 


Passaic, New Jersey. *Patent No. 2,722,562 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CABLE 


5133 
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GRS 
SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


+ * «nmeee et asree 


2 - 


can help you 
cut these costs 


CAR CLASSIFICATION-GRS Yard Automation makes gravity yards 
the safest method of classification—as well as the fastest and most 
economical. Radar and electronic computers protect cars and lading, 
help you get maximum use of rolling stock. 


LINE WIRE—The Trakode system uses TRACK—With the Syncroscan® sys- 
the rails, instead of line wires, for trans- tem, the electronic cTc, you can cut 
mitting signal controls. You can use double track to single track—or even 

CONTROL OFFICES—The Traffic Master Trakode with cTc or automatic block, four tracks to two tracks—and still 
system scientifically integrates control facili- single or multiple track. Besides eliminat- have ample capacity for present and 
ties. With TMS, a single operator can handle ing line wire, Trakode increases shunting future needs. Syncroscan’s electronic 
more mileage, more traffic, more switches sensitivity, is ideal for modern, longer speed gives you unmatched operating 
and signals, than ever before possible. blocks. flexibility. 


GRS brings you the signaling of tomorrow - today ! 


(GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, NW. Y. © NEW YORK 17 © CHICAGO 1 « ST. LOUIS 1 








